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fresh . Evereadv Batteries 



"What’ll I do with it, Sarge? There ain’t no carpet! 


“Kee-p your eye on the Infantry — the doughboy 
does it!” Wont you. lend a few dollars to shorten 
the war? Buy more War Bonds! 

Right now, of course, the supply of “Ever- 
eady” flashlight batteries for civilian use is very 
limited. Nearly all our production goes to the 
Armed Forces and essential war industries. 
Their needs are tremendous and must come 
first. 

But when this war is over, you’ll be able to 
get all the “Eveready” batteries you want. And 
they will be new, improved batteries...they will 
give even longer service, better performance. 
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SEND NO MONEy— RUSH THIS COUPON! 


$2.00 Value Smart Alligator Grain 
CALFSKIN BILLFOLD and Pass Case 


YOU 


GET only $J^98 


$1.50 Value Smart Alligator Grain 
Matching Calfskin Cigarette Case 


50c Value Famous CIGAR LIGHTER 


HERE'S A USEFUL BEAUTIFUL GIFT THAT WILL \ZZ 
GLADDEN THE HEART OF THAT BOY IN SERVICE! 

( Ask any service man what gifts are most J 
' appreciated and you’ll find that a Billfold, ■ 
Cigarette Case and a Lighter are high on the J NAME 
list of most wanted and most useful articles. ■ addres 
Imagine how pleased any boy would be to | clTy & 
■ receive all three at one time in a matching > 

t such as this. A gift to last for years and J D .wj 
e he’ll remember always. i „ m m “ 
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of Radio Parts I Send You 


_____r full time Radio 

Service Business ! You get Radio EXPERIENCE 
building real Radio Circuits with kits of stand¬ 
ard parts I send. You get solid KNOWLEDGE 
of Radio, Television, Electronic fundamentals 
from my easy-to-grasp lessons. You follow the 
same "BO-BO” method that has helped hundreds 
of beginners make $6, $10 EXTRA a week in 
spare time while learning—and prepare for 
good full time jobs at good pay. 
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Radio Technicians, Operators 
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are large and peacetime prospects are bright. 
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developments promise for the peacetime future. S 
You have a real opportunity. I will train you: 
to be ready to cash in when amazing wartime 1 
Radio developments are released for unlimited 
peacetime use. 

Mail Coupon for Free Copy of Lesson and 
64-Page Illustrated Book 

1 will send you FREE, a sample Lesson "Getting AO* 
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A Department Where Readers, Writers and Sergeant Saturn Get Together 


V IBRATE my jets! This newly developed 
Terrean function (non-geometric, Snag- 
gletooth, you Arcturean ess-worm!) of 
attempting to envisage your old courier de space 
on paper is spreading through the correspond¬ 
ence like Venusian fungoid. 

According to the most recent tabulations, com¬ 
piled by Wart-ears, the old inhuman ballot box 
in the whatever-it-is-he-is-covered-by that 
passes for flesh, no fewer than 3,442,789,00014 ef¬ 
forts to pin down your Sarge (thus making him 
a pin-down boy, I suppose) have been received 
via the radio-telegraph since the good ship Start¬ 
ling Stories last used its anti-grav beams to 
make a twenty-eight-point landing on Deneb. 

The V* goes to Monroe Kuttner of Woodside, 
New York, for an especially sub-cretinic effort 
that will certainly rate a booby prize if your 
Sarge can only come up with a booby—are you 
there, Frogeyes? 

But something has to be done to lighten the 
load in the mailing room and make room for the 
reserve stock of Xeno, so ye Sarge is picking 



one of them blindfolded the way he picks win¬ 
ners at the Ringside Park races on Saturn. 

Okay, Snaggletooth, so I haven’t picked a win¬ 
ner since the year before the Plutonian drought, 
and, yes, I do know the length of a Plutonian 
year. Now shut up, and let me get on with my 
work. 

Anyway, Sol Levin of Philadelphia comes up 
with the first choice, and not bad either, even 
if he does overstress the slight protuberance of 


head look like a unicorn’s pig-sticker. And I 
certainly could use a manicure. 

What’s that, Wart-ears? You say I’m the fig¬ 
ure with the Xeno jug? All right, but why all 
the electric light bulbs? I never went around 
projecting mazdas like that in my whole mis¬ 
guided life. And I never wasted a drop of Xeno, 
much less two. You’re sure, Wart-ears? Okay, 
but my first guess, the character on the left, 
looks thirstier. That’s why I thought it was me— 
all right, I then, you Ganymedean loving cup, 
but you don’t have to correct everything I say. 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 

ITH such asininity out of the way, it’s 
time for a look into the visiscope at our 
next port of call. Frank Belknap Long, well- 
known to and liked by all you Saturn Sinatra 
fans, has come up with a supreme effort, entitled 
THE HOLLOW WORLD. 

Starring John Carstairs, the futureworld plant 
detective and his ever loving secretary, Vera 
Dorn, it is a story of universal conquest from 
far-off Pluto itself with the most fantastic agents 
of destruction your Old Sarge has limned in 
many a Jovian moon. 

In its description of detective techniques-wf 
the twenty-first century, in its development of 
horror and its gripping personal conflict between 
humans, mutants and intelligently voracious 
plants,' it is a story that will stand out for many 
a long year to come. 

Co-featured with it is a great Hall of Fame 
Classic, THE RED DIMENSION, by Ed Earl 
Repp, a story of surpassing polydimensional 
panic that has survived the test of time as an 
outstanding scientifiction effort. It is guaran¬ 
teed to curl the asbestos hair on the chest of 
one of the sun-men of Polaris. 

And backing it up are a full quota of first- 
class short stories and all the old familiar fea¬ 
tures, including your Sarge—no, Frogeyes, I 
am not talking about that nose in the drawing. 
Mine is not purple—oh, well, not much. 

With the visiscope view tended to, bring on 
the mail-bag, Snaggie old ghune. Wait, first the 
Xeno, Wart-ears, I can’t face this without plenty 
of bracing, and this barrel is just a memory. 

Hurry, you turtle from Taurus. Put your back 
in it. There, that’s better. Just one little forty- 
(Continued on page 99) 


my fangs and make the twist of hair atop my 
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"CurtI” Joan screamed to Captain Future (CHAP. XVIII) 


RED SUN OE DANGER 

By BRETT STERLING 

From the archives of the mighty Ancients, Curt Newton brings 
back forgotten Denebian science to balk a greed-maddened 
schemer who seeks to loose unspeakable terror on the Universel 

CHAPTER I now by trickery and greed—yes, the taste of 

these things was bitter! 

Seven Against a World They put a sickness in Philip Carlin’s stu¬ 

dious, spectacled face as his rocket-car 
O SEE your whole life-work smashed purred up the wide north ramp into the cen¬ 
to ruins by no fault of your own, to ter of Great New York. They crushed his 
see the great dream of humanity mind with a black foreknowledge of dis- 
which you had helped fulfill destroyed aster to come. 


A COMPLETE CAPTAIN ELTtJRE NOVEL 
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12 STARTLING STORIES 

He drove into the great paved plaza that 
is the heart of Solar System civilization. 


The titanic bulk of Government Tower 
loomed like a thundercloud above the lights 
of the metropolis. Far up there against the 
stars glowed a lighted window, like a vigilant 
eye looking watchfully out into the universe 
that man had begun to conquer. 

A Planet Patrol officer met Carlin. “Dr. 
Carlin? I have been ordered to conduct 
you to the President’s office. This way, sir.” 

Carlin glanced at the officer as they walked 
toward the mighty tower. Impulse made 
him ask a question. “How old are you. Lieu¬ 
tenant?” 

The Patrol officer looked surprised. “Thir¬ 
ty, sir.” 

Carlin brooded over the answer a moment. 
“I suppose you’ve got your next seventy 
years all planned?” 

The lieutenant grinned. “Oh, sure. There’s 
a lot of things I want to do after I quit the 
Patrol, some day. But I’ve lots of time.” 

Carlin’s voice was heavy with foreboding. 
“I’d do them now, if I were you. I wouldn’t 
count on those seventy years too much.” 

The lieutenant’s grin widened. “You’re 
joking, aren’t you? Everybody will live more 
than a century now, barring accident. Vitron 
has seen to that.” 

His cheerful words echoed ironically in 
Philip Carlin’s mind as a soundless mag¬ 
netic elevator bore him upward. 

“Vitron has seen to that!” 

Vitron! The whole Solar System depended 
on the magic drug these days, as much as on 
the air it breathed—the drug of long life! 

For vitron was a super-vitamin, a chemical 
agent that combated die poisons which cause 
the human body to age. It would give people 
a century of life, and decades of useful youth. 
It had at one stroke enormously expanded 
man’s prospective life-span. 

But nine-tenths of the precious vitron 
came from a world far outside the System. 
Now that supply was threatened! 

If the System learned of that danger, there 
would be a panic. But Daniel Crewe, the 
System President, had imparted it only to 
the scientists who had discovered vitron and 
to the others whom he had summoned to 
this urgent conference tonight. 

C ARLIN was thinking of those others now, 
without hope. “What can they do, if the 
Government is powerless? What can any of 
us do?” 

When he entered the tower-top room that 
was the President’s office he found that 
Zamok, the solemn Martian biochemist, and 
Lin Sao, the plump Venusian cytologist, were 
already there. So was Commander Halk 
Anders of the Planet Patrol, a hard-faced, 
massive man in gray uniform. 


But the room was somehow dominated by 
the fourth man, the worn, colorless little 
Earthman upon whose shoulders rested the 
vast weight of administering the government 
of the System’s worlds and moons. Daniel 
Crewe looked as though that weight were 
crushing him, tonight. 

“They’re not here yet?” Philip Carlin 
asked hesitantly. 

“They’re coming now,” Commander An¬ 
ders said curtly. “Hear that?” 

A low, muffled drone was audible from the 
night sky somewhere above this tower-top 
room. To Carlin, who was no spaceman, it 
was indistinguishable from the sound of any 
other rocket-ship. But Anders was sure. 

“That’s Captain Future’s ship,” he said. 

Crewe’s tired eyes lighted a little. “I was 
sure they would come quickly.” 

Carlin was unimpressed. Why did all these 
people regard Captain Future as though he 
were something superhuman? 

Who was Captain Future, anyway? The 
greatest of space-adventurers, people said. 
They told Wild tales of his planeteering ex¬ 
ploits, of his scientific achievements, of his 
three non-human comrades who were called 
the Futuremen, of his mysterious home up 
there on Earth’s wild, barren Moon. 

But what did it all boil down to? To the 
fact that a young Earthman with three freak¬ 
ish companions had performed certain ex¬ 
ploits in space which popular enthusiasm 
had magnified beyond all reason. Just as 
legend credited the Futuremen with impos¬ 
sible scientific attainments. 

Of course, Carlin grudgingly admitted, 
these so-called Futuremen did have one 
major scientific achievement to their credit. 
Their invention of the vibration-drive, giv¬ 
ing space-ships speeds beyond that of light, 
was what had made interstellar travel pos¬ 
sible. It had enabled the System peoples, 
in the last ten years, to explore and even to 
start colonizing the nearer star-systems. 

People had to have a hero, Carlin thought 
morosely. This brash young adventurer had 
caught their fancy, had become the center of 
nonsensical legends. But why did the Presi¬ 
dent and Commander, in a serious emergen¬ 
cy like this, place such dependence on a 
cheap popular hero? 

“I suppose none of us are wholly immune 
to mob hero-worship,” Carlin thought wear¬ 
ily- 

The muffled drone above the tower reached 
a crescendo and stopped. Quick footsteps 
sounded on the stair leading down from the 
little landing-deck atop the tower. A man 
came quietly into the room. 

“Got here as quickly as we could, sir,” he 
said to Daniel Crewe. “Hello, Halk. I pre¬ 
sume these three gentlemen are the vitron 
scientists?” 
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With a little shock, Philip Carlin partly 


revised his cynical estimate. If this man was 
Captain Future, he had about him little of 
the flamboyant or swashbuckling air Carlin 
had expected. 

This was a tall young Earthman, lean in 
a close-fitting drab zipper-suit. Except for 
an atom-pistol unobtrusively holstered at 
his belt, he had none of the attributes of a 
space-adventurer. 

His torch-red hair was uncovered. His 
tanned and rather handsome face was grave. 
His cool gray eyes looked as though they 
could light easily with humor, but their gaze 
was searching. 

Carlin’s attention next centered upon the 
trio who were entering after Captain Future. 
Carlin rose sharply, astonished. He’d expect¬ 
ed three clever, freakish automatons. He 
hadn’t expected these! 

“This is Curt Newton,” Daniel Crewe was 
saying quietly to the scientists, “and these 
are die Futuremen—Simon Wright, Grag 
and Otho.” 

Simon Wright, the one known to the Sys¬ 
tem as the Brain, held Carlin’s fascinated 
gaze as he mumbled acknowledgement of 
introduction. 

W RIGHT was totally divorced from hu¬ 
man form. His “body” was a small, 
square transparent case, poised in mid-air 
on jetted magnetic beams. His face was 
merely the side of the case on which were 
his protruding glass lens-eyes and the curi¬ 
ous resonator of his mechanical speech- 
apparatus. 

Carlin now remembered the story that 
people told and that he heard skeptically. 
If it were true, inside that box was a living 
human brain. Once it had been the brain of 
Doctor Simon Wright, brilliant, aged sci¬ 
entist of a generation ago, but when Wright 
was on the point of death, so they said, his 
living brain had been surgically removed and 
laced in the ingenious serum-case which 
ad ever since served him as a mechanical 
body. 

If that story were true—but it must be 
true, after all, Carlin thought in stunned sur¬ 
prise, for the Brain was speaking to the 
President, in a metallic, inflectionless voice. 

“You said in your telaudio call that the 
vitron supply is threatened. What’s wrong?” 

“Yes, whats all this fuss about vitron?” 
boomed the loud voice of Grag. “It can’t 
be as important as people make out. I never 
take it.” 

Grag was a gigantic robot—a metal man, 
seven feet high, having massive arms and 
legs and a bulbous head with glowing, photo¬ 
electric eyes. Carlin had always believed he 
was an automaton, constructed with un¬ 
usual cleverness. 


But this robot was no automaton! His 
blustering comment attested intelligence and 
perceptions equalling a human’s, a powerful 
mind and personality seated in the robot’s 
complex mechanical brain. 

Otho, third of the strange trio of Future- 
men, was wholly manlike. Yet the stories 
insisted that he too had been artificially cre¬ 
ated, that he was an android or synthetic 
man bom in a laboratory long ago. 

His slender white figure had a litheness 
that hinted agility and speed to match the 
titan strength of Grag. An ironical, reck¬ 
less personality was mirrored in the android’s 
thin, mobile face and slanted green eyes. 

“Of course you don't take vitron—only we 
humans take it,” he said tauntingly to Grag. 

Grag appealed loudly to Captain Future. 
“Chief, I thought you said Otho was to stop 
insulting me? Did you hear that crack?” 

“Cut your rockets, both of you,” Captain 
Future said sharply. 

They had sat down around the President’s 
big desk. All except the giant robot whom 
no ordinary chair would bear, and the brdin 
who hovered silently beside Curt Newton 
and watched with expressionless lens-eyes. 

It was a weird council indeed to gather 
here in a tower of old New York! Carlin 
still felt a sense of unreality as he looked 
at the Brain, robot and android. 

These strange Futuremen, this quiet-eyed 
young Earthman—was it possible that they 
had done the things with which legend cred¬ 
ited them? For the first time, Carlin’s 
numbed mind felt a vague hope. 

“You all know how vital the vitron sup¬ 
ply is,” Crewe was saying. “You ought to 
know, since it was your joint labors that 
gave vitron to the System.” 

Carlin realized the truth of that. Zamok 
and Lin Sao had discovered vitron in their 
laboratories, but when the drug proved too 
complex to synthesize on a large scale, it 
was he himself who had developed vitron- 
plants which had a high content of the sub¬ 
stance and could be grown wholesale. 

Vitron-plants would grow only in power¬ 
ful solar radiation and high humidity. In 
the System, Venus alone met those condi¬ 
tions, and dry land there was limited. It was 
then that the Futuremen’s past explorations 
of nearby star-systems had revealed that the 
star Arkar had a planet, Roo, which was 
ideal for growing vitron-plants. On Roo 
had been established the colony which now 
grew the precious vitron for the System. 

“And you all know,” Crewe continued, 
“that the System depends for nine-tenths of 
its vitron on distant Roo. Now that supply 
is threatened by a rebellion of the Roo col¬ 
ony against the System Government!” 

Curt Newton’s brows drew together. “Re¬ 
bellion on Roo? What would start it? What 


RED SUN OF DANGER 


grievance have the colonists?’ 

“It’s the Roons,” said the President. 
“They’ve been attacking the colonists, raid¬ 
ing their plantations. And the raids are get¬ 
ting worse.” 

“The Roons?” echoed Otho, puzzled. “The 
humanoid natives of Roo? I remember them, 
a primitive people of the red jungles. But 
they weren’t hostile when we first explored 
Roo ten years ago.” 

“They weren’t hostile to the colonists un¬ 
til a few months ago,” Commander Halk 
Anders said harshly. “Then they suddenly 
began attacking the colony. We believe 
someone is deliberately inciting them to hos¬ 
tility!” 

“We believe it, but we can’t prove it,” 
Crewe said wearily. “The attacks have en¬ 
raged the colonists. They want to take sum¬ 
mary vengeance on the natives. But we 
can’t permit that—it would mean a massacre 
of the Roons. It would be an evil beginning 
for our interstellar expansion. We want to 
stop these raids without slaughtering the 
inhabitants of Roo.” He spread his hands 
helplessly. “So the agitators for rebellion 
claim that the System Government won’t 
protect the colony, and that it should secede 
and declare its independence.” 

Carlin looked troubled. 

“We think someone is using this scheme 
to set up a puppet independent government 
on Roo and get a monopoly on vitron. Then 
vitron, which means health and life, would 
be sold only to those in the System who 
could pay high prices!” 

“A neat profiteering scheme, and not a 
new one,” rasped the Brain. “Remember 
that fellow Lu Suur who tried to corner 
vitron production on Venus, years back?” 

“Whatever became of Lu Suur, anyway?” 
Curt Newton asked thoughtfully. 

The President nodded. “We thought of 
that. The fellow dropped out of sight after 
the Roo project broke his attempt at monop¬ 
oly. He might be mixed up in this. Joan 
and Ezra are checking on him.” 

“I’ve been saying that the way to nip this 
whole rebellion business is to send a big 
Patrol squadron to Roo and crush the revolt 
before it begins,” Halk Anders cut in 
harshly. 

WjA^EARILY Crewe shook his head. “We’ve 
® * argued that out. The colonists are so 
inflamed now that any show of force would 
be interpreted as coercion by the Govern¬ 
ment, and would bring the rebellion to a 
head. It would play into Harmer’s hands.” 

"Harmer?” Captain Future’s question 
came sharply. 

“Jed Harmer is the leader of the inde¬ 
pendence movement on Roo. We think he’s 
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only a puppet of the real conspirators, who¬ 
ever they are.” 

Curt Newton spoke thoughtfully. “Since 
your reports indicate that those conspirators 
have deliberately incited the Roons to hos¬ 
tility, why not send secret agents to Roo to 
expose that fact? If the colonists there 
learned how they’ve been tricked, they’d 
turn against the agitators immediately.” 

“We did send four of the Patrol’s best se¬ 
cret agents to Roo,” the President said. “All 
four of them met death on the way there— 
‘accidentally’. Their identity and purpose 
had been suspected.” 

Newton shrugged. “Then the job must be 
undertaken by agents who know Roo thor¬ 
oughly yet who will not be suspected.” 

He looked around their faces. “I think 
this is a job the seven of us could do—us 
Futuremen and these three scientists,” he 
said coolly. 

Philip Carlin felt an incredulous amaze¬ 
ment stiffen his face. “Zamok and Lin and 
I will go to Roo with you as secret agents? 
But how—” 

“You three have a plausible reason to 
visit Roo without being suspected,” Newton 
pointed out. “You’re the discoverers and 
developers of vitron, and what more logical 
than that you should visit Roo again for fur¬ 
ther research? No one will dream that 
you’re there as Government agents.” 

“But what do we know about that kind of 
work?” babbled Lin Sao. 

“You know Roo, and that’s what will count 
the most,” retorted Captain Future. “Well, 
will you go?” 

Carlin felt stunned. The last thing he had 
expected was a proposal such as this. 

His first impulse was to refuse. He a secret 
agent? He, the botanist who knew nothing 
of secret missions, of danger or conspira¬ 
cies? 

Carlin opened his mouth to reject the 
proposal. Across the desk he met the gray 
eyes of Captain Future, quietly watching 
him. 

He was never after able to explain it to 
himself. But with incredulous horror, he 
heard himself saying, “I’ll go, for one.” 

Zamok nodded in his silent Martian way. 
And Lin Sao, his plump face eager, added, 
“I, too! Nobody will profiteer on vitron if 
I can stop it” 

Daniel gazed at Captain Future in distress. 
“Curt, you Futuremen can’t go to Roo,” he 
said. “These three men might not be sus¬ 
pected, but everybody knows that you four 
are the Government’s ace trouble-shooters. 
If you turn up on Roo,'the men behind this 
thing will know your mission instantly.” 

“Don’t worry, I can dope out a disguise 
for myself and the chief that’ll fool every¬ 
body,” Otho boasted. 
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“Yes, but how about Simon and me?” 
Grag demanded loudly. “You can’t disguise 
us with your make-up tricks.” 

Newton spoke to the President. “Don’t 
worry, sir—I have a plan by which we Fu- 
turemen can go to Roo without arousing 
suspicion.” 

“But I still don’t see—Grag began to 
complain, puzzled. 

“I’ll explain on the way to Venus, Grag,” 
said Curt Newton. 

“Venus?” repeated Commander Anders, 
his hard face betraying surprise. 

Newton nodded. “The supply ships for 
Roo take off from Venusopolis, don’t they? 
Well, that’s where our trail begins.” 

He gave rapid instructions to Carlin, 
Zamok and Lin Sao. “You three will go 
separately from us to Roo, immediately. 
Take the first ship and announce you’ve 
come for research on certain vitron prob¬ 
lems.” 

Carlin nodded. “But what do we do when 
we get there?” 

“Just fake some research until we get 
into touch with you,” Captain Future said. 
“You’ll hear from us, never fear. And— 
trust nobody.” 

The rest of their plans were swiftly laid. 
Newton gave no hint of his own intentions. 
But when the Futuremen left, Daniel Crewe 
voiced another anxious warning. 

“Captain Future, you seven will be on 
your own, there on Roo. We can’t send you 
help, for as I said, that would precipitate 
the rebellion. And you’ll find few there who 
aren’t with the rebels. It’ll be you seven 
against all Roo!” 

Newton smiled understanding^. “I know. 
But we seven know Roo, and we’ve all got 
a personal stake in this. I think we have a 
chance.” 

Later Carlin stood at the window with the 
two scientists and Commander and Presi¬ 
dent, watching a small ship streak an arc of 
rocket-fire toward the zenith above New 
York. The Futuremen were on their way to 
Venus—and Roo. 

Roo, world of Arkar! His dismayed 
thoughts leaped out to that far, alien world 
in whose deadly and secret struggle he too 
was now involved. 

So distant from the familiar Solar System, 
and so strange, that foreign world. Its un¬ 
earthly red sunlight and crimson jungles, 
its ocher seas and brazen sky, its weird 
night-dragons flitting beneath the dark moon 
—they rose in Carlin’s memory now. 

Yet, somehow, Philip Carlin did not feel 
as appalled as he would have expected. 
Somehow he felt a buoyant throb of excited 
confidence, communicated to him by the 
strange quartet who were to be his comrades 


world. 

CHAPTER II 
Night on Venus 

WT NQUESTIONABLY, 
^ the great spaceport at 
Venusopolis is an epitome 
of the aspirations and 
limitations of man. 

Here, in breathtaking 
beauty, the shimmering 
traffic-tower rises into 
the night, pointing like a 
shining finger at the dis¬ 
tant planets and the far 
more distant stars toward 
which the great ships 
take off with thunderous crash of rockets. 
Watching those ships go out, one can be¬ 
lieve man is a god. 

But leave the spaceport and walk through 
the sordid huddle of shabby streets around 
it, and you see the god’s feet of clay. Be¬ 
yond the ring of mountainous warehouses 
that hold the ores from Mercury and grain 
and frozen meat from Saturn, the machinery 
from nearby Earth and the precious vitron 
from faraway Arkar, lies the zone known as 
the “Belt.” 

The Belt is a shabby slum battening upon 
spacemen, adventurers, merchants and less- 
identifiabie characters who flow into Venus 
through the spaceport. 

It has seemed incongruous to more than- 
one observer that men who have known the 
beauty and wonder of the starways should 
find relaxation in the tawdry drinking- 
places and amusements of this place. 

But human nature changes slowly, too 
slowly to match the swift, rising beat of a 
star-conquering civilization. 

Rab Cain had some such thought as he 
unobtrusively made his way along a thronged, 
mist-choked main avenue of the Belt. 

“An ugly, tawdry place,” he thought wry¬ 
ly. “Still, it’s lucky for me right now that 
there’s such a district as this on Venus.” 

Cain stiffened suddenly. Two planet Patrol 
officers approaching along the foggy street. 

One was a Martian, one a sharp-eyed 
Mercurian, and they were keenly eying pass¬ 
ing faces. 

“If they ask to see my papers, I’m done!” 
Rab Cain started to sweat. 

He tried to look as inconspicuous, as law- 
abiding, as possible. But that was not easy 
for Rab Cain. 

His face was not the face of a law-abiding, 
commonplace citizen. It was a tough young 
Earthman’s face—the dark features subtly 
hardened and worn by time, and with a 





livid straight scar across the left cheek which 
was only too obviously an old atom-gun 
wound. 

Cain fervently hoped that the deadly little 
atom-pistol he packed in his jacket was not 
bulging enough to betray its presence. The 
two Patrol officers were looking at him very 
sharply as they closed in. 

Fortune favored him. A towering Saturn¬ 
ian spaceman further along the street chose 
that moment to come to blows with a Venus¬ 
ian whose girl he had been ogling. The 
small uproar drew the Patrol men forward 
in a run. 

Rab Cain uttered a breath of relief. 

“If they’d picked me up now, it would sure 
be tough!” he muttered. 

The streets were risky for him, he knew. 
But just ahead glowed the sign of his desti¬ 
nation, the Inn of a Thousand Strangers. 

The resorts of the Belt ran to flowery 
names. 

Basically, they were all the same—shabby 
rooms choked with green rial-smoke, half- 
drunken patrons and the haunting wail of 
Venusian music. 

They were not as bad as they looked. 
Slumming parties from the sea-garden sub¬ 
urbs of Venusopolis might find them excit¬ 
ingly suggestive of outlaws and “planet- 
jumpers”. There were a few of these. But 
most of the patrons were simply space- 
weary men who craved a few hours fun. 

Cain pushed his way into the Inn of a 
Thousand Strangers, avoided the noisy crowd 
at the bar and took a small table in a 
shadowy comer. 

No one noticed him in the chatter of loud 
voices and throb of music. 

Four Venusians in the opposite comer 
picked at their cross-strung guitars and sang 
swampland songs in a muted undertone. 

“Ah, let’s have some real spaceman’s mu¬ 
sic instead of that wailing,” bellowed a mer¬ 
ry, half-drunken Jovian spaceman. “Play 
“Wind Between the Worlds’!” 

Cain inserted a square coin into the auto¬ 
matic service-pump at the center of his 
table and turned the selector to “whisky.” 
A plastic tumbler of brown liquid popped 
out. 

As he drank, he kept his eyes on the door. 
Not too steadily, but he watched it with a 
furtiveness that made more than one casual 
observer put him down as a planet-jumper 
dodging the Patrol. 

"The wind that blows between the worlds 

Has carried me from home—” 

They were bawling it out, a dozen motley, 
merry spacemen who had bought the illu- 
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sion of good cheer for a brief hour between 
voyages. 

“It never now will let me go 
And till I die I’ll roam.” 


A " 1 AIN smiled mirthlessly as he lowered 
^ his glass. The song was peculiarly ap¬ 
propriate in his own case, he thought. 

He stiffened to attention. He was looking 
at the door, and a gush of mist had just 
come in the door, and someone had come 
with it. 

It was not a Planet Patrol man. It was a 
tall, brown-faced young Earthman whose 
torch-red hair was bare, and whose gray 
eyes were keenly searching the smoke- 
fogged room. 

But behind that tall Earthman were two 
figures whom everyone in the Inn of a Thou¬ 
sand Strangers recognized at once, even 
though they had never seen them before. 

Not human, those two figures. One, a tow¬ 
ering, steely robot, gigantic, awesome, his 
metal head swivelling, photoelectric eyes 
glaring. 

The other, a poised, floating box that had 
watchful lens-eyes. 

“The futuremen!” shrilled a voice, incred¬ 
ulous. “That’s Captain Future!” 

Rab Cain half rose from his chair, his dark 
face frozen, his glass dropping from his hand. 
The click of the plastic tumbler on the floor 
brought the eyes of Captain Future instantly 
toward him. 

Captain Future started across the room. 

A hundred pairs of eyes followed him, the 
gliding Brain, the clanking, towering Grag. 

This was an event almost without prece¬ 
dent, this was a thing a man would tell of 
for years. These people would have been less 
astounded had the System President walked 
into the tawdry establishment. 

Captain Future was a name, a legend of 
the starways. He was even more than that, 
to nine hundred and ninety-nine people out 
of a thousand. 

The distorted, magnified tales of the Fu¬ 
turemen and their exploits on far worlds 
and stars were told as of an adventurer of 
another age. 

And now, suddenly, here they were—Cap¬ 
tain Future and two of his famous band, 
walking into this commonplace tavern of 
Venusopolis! 

Small wonder that the faces here watched 
him with intense interest, incredulous aston¬ 
ishment, and in some cases with fear. 

Fear! It was naked on Rab Cain’s dark 
face for all to see as the Futuremen came 
across the room toward him. 

Captain Future’s gray eyes bored into 
Cain’s face. “You’re Rab Cain? We want 
you.” 


Cain found his voice. 

“I’ve done nothing!” he said hoarsely. 

Captain Future’s lips tightened. His voice 
was a whiplash. 

“Nothing that the Patrol can hold you for, 
maybe. But I’m not the Patrol.” 

“You’ve no authority to arrest me!” Cain 
exclaimed 

“Authority?” boomed the huge robot, in 
disgust, “If the little rat wants authority, 
I’ll show him some.” 

Grag started forward. 

Captain Future shook his head. He did 
not take his eyes off the cornered man in 
front of him. 

“Cain, you’re coming with us.” 

As he spoke, Captain Future started to 
draw the atom-pistol at his belt to enforce 
the command. 

Desperation, and raw terror, flashed into 
Rab Cain’s sullen eyes. 

“You’re not taking me, even if you are the 
Futuremen!” he yelled. 

Now the frozen throng saw Rab Cain do a 
mad, a suicidal thing. They saw him snatch 
out an atom-pistol from inside his jacket. 

He was crazed with panic to do such a 
thing, all knew. No man ever had matched 
blazing atom-guns with Captain Future and 
won. They knew that the scared young 
Earthman was good as dead already. 

Captain Future’s hand moved with blur¬ 
ring speed to bring up his own half-drawn 
weapon. 

More than human seemed the swiftness-bf 
the movement— 

Then the unexpected, the totally unprece¬ 
dented, happened! It is said that even the 
most skillful fighting-man will find some 
day that the averages are against him, that 
in time he must make a slip. 

Captain Future’s clean, swift draw sud¬ 
denly caught and dragged. Had his atom- 
pistol caught on the holster? Nobody could 
see. It was over too soon for that. 

Rab Cain’s atom-pistol flashed a streak of 
blinding energy. The redhaired planeteer 
had his gun only half raised. A thin scorch¬ 
ing blast struck Captain Future’s side! 

r W , HE redhaired planeteer uttered a chok- 
•*- ing cry, and fell with his weapon drop¬ 
ping from his nerveless hand. 

“Chief!” yelled Grag the robot, leaping 
forward to the side of the fallen leader, a 
note of awful anxiety in his tones. 

Rab Cain stood petrified, looking almost 
stupidly at the fallen man, as though he 
could not yet believe he had really done this. 

Nor was his astonishment greater than the 
incredulous amazement that stunned the 
watching crowd. 

“Gods of space, he’s dropped Captain Fu¬ 
ture!” yelled a wild voice. 
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Then—mad confusion. The Brain rushing 
forward, and Grag leaping up from his fall¬ 
en leader with a booming, unhuman cry of 
rage. 

Rab Cain jumped back, the gun in his 
hand spitting crashes of lightning. He was 
aiming at the big cluster of krypton-lights 
in the ceiling. The shattering of them clapped 
darkness on the room. 

Screams of women, hoarse, bawling yells, 
and over everything the heart-stopping, 
booming roar of the maddened robot. 

“Captain Future’s been killed!” 

Rab Cain plunged through the whirl of 
dark figures toward the door. He used the 
butt end of his gun to smack yelling, shad¬ 
owy figures out of his way. 

He burst out into the misty darkness of 
the street. Then he was running at top 
speed through the shrouding fog. 

He thanked the stars for the fog which 
was rolling in thicker from the swamplands 
as he ran. It blanketed the uproar behind 
him, made his running figure half invisible. 

He headed toward the spaceport. He had 
to get there, and get there fast before the 
Planet Patrol could stop him. 

CHAPTER III 
Secret Stratagem 

WT ENUSOPOLIS lies 
* upon a long, wide 
ridge between the 
swampland and the sea. 
The Venusians, always 
the most aesthetic people 
in the System, have pre¬ 
empted its shore for their 
beautiful floating villas 
and “sea-garden” sub¬ 
urbs. Mere commercial 
structures are relegated 
to the swampward side. 

Among those structures stood one whose 
nature would have been instantly recognized 
by any citizen of the nine worlds. The sta¬ 
tions of the far-flung Planet Patrol are al¬ 
ways the same in appearance, from Mercury 
to Pluto. There is always a square, grim 
black two-storied synthestone building, and 
behind it a big landing-court for the cruis¬ 
ers that maintain the law in space. 

The Patrol station in Venusopolis showed 
lights from one upper window tonight. In 
that office, two people were working late. 
Both were high-ranking members of the 
Patrol. One was an old man, the other a 
girl. 

Joan Randall did not wear the Patrol uni¬ 
form. Secret agents of the Patrol’s famous 
Section Four never do. She was wearing a 
plain white silk zipper-suit that made her 
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dark young beauty incongruous in this place. 

Her brown eyes were tired as she looked 
up from the mass of papers on the desk. 
“The name of Lu Suur is not on any of 
these passenger-lists, Ezra.” 

“You’ve covered every ship he could have 
taken?” asked Ezra Gurney, white-haired 
veteran marshal of the Patrol. 

It was significant he spoke to the girl as to 
another man. The girl had served the great 
organization of law for a handful of years— 
the man for a lifetime. Yet in Joan’s soft 
features was the same intent look as in Gur¬ 
ney’s weathered face. 

“Lu Suur disappeared from Venus eight 
years ago,” she pointed out. “He vanished 
right after his attempt to create a vitron- 
monopoly here had been balked. I’ve checked 
the passenger-list of every ship that left 
here at that time. He was not on any of 
them, but he probably used an assumed 
name.” 

She looked disconsolately out the open 
window from whence came a lilt of gay 
music from the dance-palaces out in the 
sea-gardens. 

Ezra Gurney was watching her with wise 
old eyes. “Cap’n Future’s still home, isn’t 
he? Wouldn’t wonder he’d be droppin’ in at 
Earth, one of these days.” 

Her brown eyes met his, without attempt 
at evasion. “Yes, Ezra,” she said quietly. 
“That’s why I’d like to get back to Earth.” 

Ezra dropped his chaffing manner. His face 
showed contrition. “I’m sorry, Joan. Didn’t 
mean to tease you. You know how fond of 
you I am.” 

She smiled. “I know, Ezra.” 

“And because I am,” he continued with 
sudden feeling, “I wish you’d never met 
Curt Newton.” 

She looked surprised and hurt. “Why do 
you say that?” 

“Because if you’d never met Cap’n Fu¬ 
ture, you’d be married by now to some nice 
young fellow and have a real home, instead 
of bein’ a number in Section Four of the 
Patrol, and eatin’ your heart out for a man 
who’ll never marry and settle down like 
other men.” 

“Ezra, you’re talking nonsense!” she said 
hotly. “You must be out of your mind, to 
say that—” 

Joan stopped, ruefully. “I’m sorry, Ezra. 
I know you meant it for my own good. But 
it’s just no good talking. There’s never been 
anyone else for me since I met Curt. And I 
know he loves me. Someday he’ll stop space¬ 
roving, someday he’ll want a home on Earth 
like any other man.” 

“He would, if he were like any other man,” 
warned the old marshal. “But he isn’t, Joan. 
You know as well as I do what kind of an 
upbringin’ he had—an orphaned baby, raised 
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there on the wild Moon by a Brain, a robot 
and an android. A boy who never even saw 
another man until he was nearly a man him¬ 
self! He’s different from the rest of us. He’ll 
always be different.” 

“Is that any way for one of his oldest 
friends to talk about Captain Future?” de¬ 
manded the girl. 

Her voice seemed to echo back and forth 
in the room, like a queer reverberation from 
walls and floor. 

“Captain Future—” it whispered. 

IT WASN’T an echo! It came from the 
* telaudio loudspeaker down in the sta¬ 
tion office. Joan jumped to her feet. 

At that moment a breathless Mercurian 
lieutenant of the Patrol burst into the office. 

“Marshal Gurney—Agent Randall—a flash 
just came in from one of our cruiser-cars!” 
he cried. “Captain Future has been badly 
hurt in a gun-fight down in the Belt!” 

“Curt on Venus?” exclaimed Joan incred¬ 
ulously. “It’s impossible!” 

“No doubt about it—he and two of the 
Futuremen went into the Inn of a Thousand 
Strangers after an Earthman named Rab 
Cain,” rattled off the officer. “Cain shot it 
out, and Captain Future was hurt. Cain got 
away.” 

Ezra Gurney exploded. “Expect us to be¬ 
lieve that a cheap crook could match atom- 
guns with Cap’n Future? It’s crazy!” 

“Ezra, come on!” cried Joan, urgently. 

As a Patrol rocket-car whirled them west¬ 
ward through the mist-shrouded streets of 
Venusopolis, Ezra was still muttering an¬ 
grily. 

“Some fool officer must have got excited 
an’ lost his head to turn in a report like that. 
Cap’n Future losin’ a gun-fight?” 

So many times had he and Joan Randall 
witnessed Curt Newton’s phenomenal speed 
and efficiency in combat, that the old veteran 
could not conceive the possibility that the 
famous planeteer could be outmatched in a 
fight. 

But Joan’s first similar incredulity was 
giving way to a frightening foreboding. Al¬ 
ways, that foreboding had been at the back 
of her mind. Always she had recognized the 
grim fact that even the most courageous and 
resourceful of men could not forever chal¬ 
lenge risks without someday losing. 

“Go faster!” she urged the officer driving. 
“Use the screamer.” 

The Mercurian at the wheel flung her a 
startled look. They were already tearing 
through the misty streets at a dangerous 
rate, the infra-red foglamps barely illuminat¬ 
ing the way ahead. 

Yet he floorboarded the cyc-pedal and 
pressed' a button that flung a shrill, almost 
supersonic note far ahead of the rushing 


machine. That screaming vibration, never 
used by the Patrol except in emergencies, 
cleared streets ahead of them like magic. 

They tore into the shabby slum of the 
Belt. Far beyond it, the vague, glimmering 
spire of the spaceport traffic-tower lifted 
above the heavier ground-banks of fog. A 
big ship there was rising ponderously out of 
the mist on flaming keel-jets, disappearing 
in the sky. 

Then the rocket-car’s brakes skidded it 
sidewise as they came upon a crowd jamming 
the street ahead. 

“This is the place!” exclaimed the Mer¬ 
curian lieutenant as they jumped out. “Make 
way, there—Patrol business!” 

“Captain Future dying! Future—dead!” 

They rang in Joan’s ears like a knell, those 
hoarse phrases babbled by the excited crowd 
through which they pushed. Her cold dread 
deepened. 

Ironically, the krypton sign of the Inn of 
a Thousand Strangers beamed greeting 
above the door. She went inside, hardly con¬ 
scious of the taut-faced Patrol officers al¬ 
ready here, their urgent voices, the staring 
crowd around the wall of the smoke-choked, 
shabby room. 

She could see only the little group in the 
center of the floor. A lithe, red-haired man 
who lay face upward. The giant figure of 
Grag crouched over him, and poised above 
the prostrate figure was the uncannily hov¬ 
ering box of the Brain. 

“Simon—Grag!” She ran toward then! 

Big Grag whirled, his glaring photoelectric 
eyes fixed on her and Ezra in amazement 
“Joan! You and Ezra here?” 

She ignored the question. “Let me see 
Curt!” 

Newton lay limp and unstirring, eyes 
closed. His face was a waxy white. Then her 
heart contracted, as she saw the gaping, 
blackened wound in his side, midway be¬ 
tween shoulder and waist. 

Simon Wright’s lens-eyes looked at her 
unfathomably. “Steady now, Joan. He’s 
badly hurt but not dead.” 

The room seemed to waltz slowly around 
her, and she was grateful for the rigidity of 
Grag’s mighty arm supporting her. 

“How did it happen?” Ezra was mumbling, 
his faded eyes wild and incredulous. 

“The chiefs atom-pistol caught in his 
holster and that fellow Cain got the jump 
on him—then shot out the lights and es¬ 
caped!” raged Grag. “But we’ll get him!” 

/k MARTIAN captain of the Patrol came 
running across the room, his red face 
sweating. 

“Just got a call from one of our men at the 
spaceport,” he reported. “We were too late. 
The man Rab Cain got away—took passage 
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was all a strategem on the chiefs’ part. He 


in the Starfarer, the emigrant ship bound 
for Arkar.” 

“Then order a squadron of cruisers out to 
bring the Starfarer back!” roared Ezra. 

“No, wait!” said the Brain urgently. “You 
can’t do that Cain would plead self-defense. 
Technically we had no right to arrest him. 
We Futuremen will take care of him.” 

“But he’s on his way to Arkar—trillions 
of miles outside the System!” objected Ezra 
strenuously. 

“Never fear, he can’t go so far we can’t 
find him,” retorted the Brain, his metallic 
voice cold with menace. “That can come 
later. We’ve got Curtis to take care of now. 
We’ll take him to the Comet—I can treat 
his wound better there. Our ship’s parked 
out at the edge of the swampland. Get a 
rocket-car.” 

The only thing clear in Joan’s mind was 
the still, waxy face of Captain Future as 
they carried him out through the mist and 
laid him on the floor of the car. Ezra took 
the wheel, and they stax-ted westward 
through the misty streets. 

She looked up from Captain Future, to 
find Grag and Simon were looking at her 
strangely. 

“Joan, there’s something to tell you,” said 
the Brain. “But first, I want to explain that 
we didn’t know you were here in Venusopo- 
lis. Curt thought you had gone back to 
Earth with your report by now.” 

“That’s why he didn’t let me know you 
were here?” she said. “It doesn’t matter 
now.” 

“It does matter,” insisted Simon. “You see, 
we couldn’t explain things back there in the 
cafe. Too many people were watching and 
we had to play the part we had prepared, 
even when you and Ezra unexpectedly ap¬ 
peared. 

“Simon, what are you getting at?” She 
looked at the Brain with sudden intentness. 

“The fact is,” blurted out Grag, “that it 


wasn t really hurt at all.” 

“Curt not wounded?” she gasped. “But 
he—” 

Her breath stopped. Curt Newton was sit¬ 
ting up in the floor of the car, looking in a 
shamefaced fashion. 

“I’m sorry we had to give you such a 
shock, Joan,” he said earnestly. “You see—” 

“It doesn’t matter, you don’t have to ex¬ 
plain!” she cried. Happiness and relief 
choked her. “Curt, just to know you’re all 
right—” 

“That’s what I’m trying to explain,” he 
persisted in distress. “You see, Joan, I’m 
not Curt at all.” 

To her amazement, he put his hands to his 
face. Waxite plugs came deftly away, elastic 
flesh smoothed into new features, a false 
wig of curly red hair came off. 

And it was Otho the android who was 
looking at her with embarrassment! 

“It was Otho, disguised as Curtis, all the 
time,” Simon explained. “The ‘wound’ in 
his side was faked—he wore a ray-proof 
vest. We had to do this, Joan. We’ve got 
a big job ahead, one of the biggest.” 

He told her, then, of the threat of rebellion 
on distant Roo, of what it meant to the 
vitron supply, and of the determination of 
the Futuremen and the three scientists to 
go to Roo as secret agents. 

“Curt had to get to Roo in disguise with¬ 
out being suspected,” Simon continued. “To 
make sure nob'ody would dream he was 
there, we staged this little drama tonight 
so that everyone will know Captain Future 
has been badly wounded and is lying help¬ 
less back here in the System. 

“No one will dream that Curt is really out 
on this mission. And when we Futuremen 
go to Roo, we’ll do so secretly. Even if the 
men we’re after there learn of our coming, 
they won’t think we can do much without 
Curt to lead us.” 

[Turn page] 
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“But where is Curt, now?” cried the be¬ 
wildered girl. 

“He’s already on his way to Roo,” was the 
answer. “Otho worked out an effective dis¬ 
guise for him, too. Curtis is *Rab Cain’!” 

CHAPTER IV 
In the Abyss 

T IKE a giant, silvery 
torpedo, the Starfarer 
lay in its semi-sunken 
cradle, the streamlined 
sweep of its hull broken 
only by the low hump of 
the bridge and the mas¬ 
sive drive-ring at the tail. 
Porthole lights gleamed 
through the mist, and light 
spilled through open 
space-doors down the busy 
gangways. 

It seemed incredible that this inert mass 
of metal could of its own power leap tril¬ 
lions of miles to another star. That was why 
the departure of one of the big star-ships 
was still an event, to a generation that was 
accustomed to ordinary interplanetary voy¬ 
ages. Only in the last ten years had men 
begun to stride out to foreign stars. 

“Twenty minutes to take-off!” shouted 
loudspeakers across the misty spaceport. 
“Board at once—Door Two!” 

Curt Newton, in his disguise as Rab Cain, 
raced across the foggy tarmac toward the 
beckoning second door of the great bulk, 
after paying emigrant’s passage to Roo. 
There was a little crowd of such emigrants 
ahead of him, going up the gangway. 

“Show your passage papers—and hurry!” 
shouted a steward at the top of the gang¬ 
way. “Emigrants’ salon just ahead.” 

From the top of the gangway, Captain 
Future looked back with a nervousness 
which was not assumed. If Patrol cars 
dashed up now, before the take-off, it would 
ruin his plan. 

It was enough for him merely to travel 
to distant Roo in disguised identity. The con¬ 
spirators there would sooner or later inves¬ 
tigate his back trail. Their thoroughness was 
proved by the “accidental” deaths of the 
Patrol secret agents first sent out. 

It must look as though he, Rab Cain, had 
shot Captain Future and boarded the star- 
ship to escape. Since they had not dared 
risk leakage of their scheme by telling the 
Planet Patrol, the Patrol could ruin it now 
by seizing him before the ship took off. 

“We’ve cut it pretty fine,” Newton thought 
tautly. “But Grag and Simon should be able 
to delay a Patrol alarm from going out at 
once.” 


“All emigrants, this way!” a steward was 
saying loudly. “Move forward—don’t block 
the corridor.” 

The emigrants’ salon proved a large square 
room, with portholes at one side, and doz¬ 
ens of recoil-chairs. Corridors branched off 
of it, where there were many small cabins 
each accommodating two passengers. 

The emigrants in this big room numbered 
more than a hundred. Curt Newton’s eyes 
ran quickly over them. About three-fourths 
were men—only a few courageous souls 
took families with them to Roo. A majority 
of the men were decent-looking represent¬ 
atives of several of the System planets, but 
there were a number of tough-looking indi¬ 
viduals. 

An annunciator on the wall spoke authori¬ 
tatively. “Captain Kasro speaking! We take 
off in ten minutes. You must either be in 
your bunks or strapped into recoil-chairs, 
in five minutes. Do not leave your chairs or 
bunks until further announcement.” 

Newton found a recoil-chair and strapped 
himself in. Inwardly he was listening tense¬ 
ly for a Patrol car’s screamer. 

“I’m John Gordon and this is my wife,” 
said the young Earthman on his right. He 
stuck out his hand. “Guess we’re to be 
fellow-passengers. ’ ’ 

Captain Future liked the look of Gordon, 
a wiry, pleasant-faced young fellow whose 
wife was a pale, pretty girl. But he kept up 
his part. 

“My name’s Rab Cain,” he muttered, look¬ 
ing nervously at the door. “Wish we’d hurry 
and take off.” 

The hulking Jovian in the chair On his 
left guffawed derisively. “You won’t be so 
eager when we do take off! They say the 
acceleration on these star-ships tears a man 
apart.” 

“John, that isn’t so, is it?” murmured the 
pale girl to her husband. 

“Of course not,” Gordon said, with an in¬ 
dignant glance at the Jovian. “They only 
use ordinary rockets for the take-off from 
Venus. Then when we get outside the space- 
lanes they start the vibration-drive for high 
speed—but they use a cushioning stasis of 
force to reduce the drag. The man at the 
Emigrant Bureau explained it all to me.” 

Captain Future listened with a wry smile. 
He and the Futuremen had invented both 
the vibration-drive and the stasis-cushion. 

That seemed a long time ago, he thought, 
but it was really—only ten years. Yet, those 
ten years had brought great things from the 
invention he had given to the System. 

N OW he was going starward again. But 
alone this time, in another identity, 
bound for a world of deadly intrigue and 
danger. 
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“One minute to take-off!” the annuncia¬ 
tor said sharply. 

A nervous stir ran over the emigrants. 
A steward darted into the salon, inspected 
them quickly, then entered his own recoil- 
chair. Space-doors had shut, oxygenators 
were throbbing. 

The rockets let go with a muffled roar. 
Hydro-springs screamed protest under their 
chairs as the Starfarer lurched skyward. 
The rockets fired steadily. Through the port¬ 
hole, Newton glimpsed the misty, shadowed 
sphere of Venus dropping rapidly away. 

A half-hour later, the rockets were cut 
off. They were outside the space-lanes, 
ready for the real start of the interstellar 
leap. 

“Stasis on!” warned the annunciator. 
“Keep your chairs!” 

A pale glow of force bathed the salon. But 
it was force, not light—a subtle stasis that 
now gripped everything in the ship. 

“I guess this is where they turn on the 
drive,” John Gordon said uncertainly to his 
wife. He patted her hand. “It won’t bother 
us.” 

No rockets roared, this time. But Captain 
Future heard the low hum of the vibration- 
drive start a moment before the Starfarer 
leaped forward with incredible velocity 
through space. 

That sudden acceleration would have 
crushed them like flies, but for the cushion 
of the stasis. The protecting aura of force 
was lik*. a tangible, elastic medium sur¬ 
rounding them, pervading even their bodies 
to prevent internal injuries. 

Newton was used to the sickening drag 
and shock. But he pretended apprehension 
and nausea equal to those of his fellow-pas¬ 
sengers. He heard a yelp of terror from a 
Mercurian opposite him, and a woman’s 
choking cry. 

The dragging sensation lessened. The eery 
yellow glow of the stasis dimmed, now they 
had built up the first high velocity. 

“Take-off completed,” came the reassur¬ 
ing announcement. “You may leave your 
chairs until the next acceleration-period.” 

“Look out the window there!” cried an 
astounded Martian. “Look at space!” 

The emigrants, noisy now with relief and 
still a little shaky, crowded around the port¬ 
hole windows, and cried out in wonder. 

The Starfarer was plunging at a nightmare 
rate through a dark and awesome abyss. 
There was nothing but blackness and empti¬ 
ness and stars. 

The passengers’ own Solar System, the 
yellow spark of the Sun, was almost invisi¬ 
ble in a twisted blur of distorted light-rays 
behind. Ahead, the small red speck of Arkar 
could just be seen, as remote and detached 
as the other stars. 
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“The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth IDs handi¬ 
work,” quoted the awed John Gordon, 
watching with his wife. 

The girl shuddered. “It’s so empty, so 
lonely, out here.” 

Curt Newton knew how these people felt. 
He had felt it many times himself. Never 
could these cold vastnesses become common¬ 
place to him. 

“It’s so far!” Ruth Gordon was whisper¬ 
ing, looking toward Arkar’s red spark. “Our 
own Sun and Earth—trillions of miles 
away.” 

“We’ll come back,” Gordon said stoutly. 
“In ten years we’ll make a fortune growing 
vitron out there on Roo. Then we’ll return.” 

She smiled bravely up at him. Captain 
Future, watching, felt a queer envy of their 
happiness. 

It made him think of Joan Randall. He 
had not seen her before leaving on this 
dangerous business. Now he wished it could 
have been otherwise. 

Newton brought his mind sharply back 
to his immediate task. He must lose no time 
in establishing the new character he meant 
to assume. 

Hating his chosen role, Curt Newton 
forced himself to speak out loudly and of¬ 
fensively. 

“Cursed if I couldn’t use a drink, after that 
take-off! Why the devil won’t they let you 
bring liquor aboard, anyway?” 

The big, rough Jovian near him grinned 
knowingly. “You can bring it if you know 
how to hide it, Earthman.” 

The green-skinned man of Jupiter reached 
into his jacket and brought out a flat bottle. 
“Marsh brandy—have some.” 

Gordon frowned with disapproval. “There’s 
strict rules against drinking on a space-ship.” 

“Rules?” jeered Curt Newton. “I don’t 
live by rules. I’m leaving the blasted System 
to get away from some of their rules.” 

The Jovian guffawed. “Me too, Earthman. 
I’m Jok Korrin. Signed out to Roo as an 
emigrant. Told ’em I was a farmer—ha, ha!” 

T HE marsh-brandy stung Newton’s throat 
but he wiped his lips appreciatively as 
he handed the bottle back. “Same here,” he 
grunted. “I’m hanged if I’m going to grub 
vitron-plants on Roo.” 

A scrawny Saturnian with fishy eyes in 
a dull gray face, who had given his name 
as Li Sharn, heard this. 

“There’s lots of planet-jumpers hiding out 
on Roo, already,” he said gibingly to New¬ 
ton. 

Newton swaggered. “I’m no scared planet- 
jumper,” he boasted. “You’d be surprised if 
you knew just why I’m on this cursed ship.” 
His loud voice, the presence of the bottle. 
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had drawn a dozen of the tougher-looking 
emigrants around. Gordon and the other 
men with wives had drawn away in dis¬ 
taste. 


Future deserves to he lynched!” 
Gordon wrathfully. 


Captain Future noticed that, and felt that 
his efforts were succeeding. He was, from 
the very outset of the voyage, establishing 
the character in which he desired to appear 
on Roo. 

“I could tell you something about what 
I’ve done that you wouldn’t believe,” he 
boasted. “But I’m not one to brag.” 

“Listen to the Earthman,” jeered the 
Saturnian, Li Sharn. “You’d think to hear 
him talk he was the Falcon and John Had- 
don rolled into one.” 

“Maybe not, but I did something neither 
of those cursed space-pirates ever was able 
to do,” said Newton wisely. “Only, I’m not 
talking.” 

John Gordon pushed his way into the 
group. His clean-cut face was stern with 
suppressed anger. 

“There are women in this salon,” Gordon 
snapped. “You men can either control your 
language or go to your cabins.” 

Jok Kerrin turned on him wrathfully. 
“Who do you think you are, Earthman? Go 
to your own cabin, if you don’t like the way 
we talk.” 


Gordon clenched his fist and swung at the 
Jovian. Newton grabbed his arm. “You 
can’t hit any friend of mine!” Captain Fu¬ 
ture blustered. 

“What’s going on here?” demanded a new, 
authoritative voice. 

The tall, gimlet-eyed Venusian who spoke 
wore the uniform and insignia of ship-cap¬ 
tain. Two other officers were with him, and 
an excited steward. 

The wrangling group hastily split up. The 
steward was pointing at Curt Newton. 

“That’s the man, sir—the one called Rab 
Cain.” 


Captain Kasro advanced and stared into 
Newton’s scarred, disguised face. “You’re 
Rab Cain? You boarded this ship at Venus- 
opolis just before take-off?” 

Captain Future knew what was coming. 
He counterfeited mingled sullenness and ap¬ 
prehension. “That’s my name. What of it?” 

“We just received a message about you 
from Venusopolis, by undimensional-wave,” 
Kasro said. “You’re the man who gravely 
wounded Captain Future in a fight there just 
before our take-off.” 

“Captain Future wounded by this man 
Cain?” cried John Gordon incredulously. 

“Badly wounded—they say he’s still living 
but that’s about all,” said Captain Kasro. 

Newton saw the shock in die faces of the 
decent immigrants. 

“Any rat who would try to murder Captain 


World of Arkar 

KROURLY Captain Fu- 
ture had expected the 
news of the “shooting” to 
catch up to him. Star-ships 
these days, even though 
traveling faster than light, 
maintained instantaneous 
communication by the un- 
dimensional wave that 
carried telaudio signals in 
a short-cut across dimen¬ 
sions. 

But Curt Newton hadn’t 
expected such fierce indignation toward Rab 
Cain. It took him aback, momentarily. Nev¬ 
ertheless, he had to brazen out his part. 

“I shot Captain Future in self-defense!” 
he sneered. “He drew his atom-gun on me 
—and I protected myself.” 

“If Captain Future drew a weapon on you, 
he undoubtedly had good reason,” said the 
ship captain in a blistering tone. 

A chorus of agreement came from most 
of the crowd around them. Newton bared 
snarling teeth. 

“Did the Planet Patrol say they wanted 
me?” he demanded. 

“N-no!” admitted Captain Kasro reluc¬ 
tantly. 

“You see?” said Newton in triumph. “They 
didn’t put any charge against me because 
they knew it was self-defense. So you’ve 
got no right to bully me.” 

The captain bit his lip. “Technically, you’re 
correct. Just the same, Cain, I warn you 
that we’re watching you. The first disorder 
you cause on this ship, you go into the brig.” 

He turned on his heel and left the crowd. 
Curt Newton looked around the black faces 
of the emigrants, swaggering defiantly. 

“Nobody can bluff Rab Cain,” he boasted. 
“Not Captain Future, even. He tried it, and 
he got his.” 

“Cain, I wouldn’t be in your shoes!” said 
John Gordon, showing his dislike. “The rea¬ 
son the Patrol made no charge against you 
is obvious—the Futuremen intend to take 
care of you themselves for wounding their 
leader. And heaven help you when those 
three catch up to you some day.” 

Curt Newton grew boastful. “I’m not 
afraid of them.” 

Gordon and most of the other emigrants 
turned away from him in disgust. But some 
of the tougher element remained, eying Rab 
Cain with new respect. 
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“You really beat out Future himself in a 
gun-fight?” muttered Jok Kerrin incredu¬ 
lously. “I can hardly believe that Future 
couldn’t handle you.” 

“Maybe you think I’m soft?” rasped Curt 
Newton, scowling. “Maybe you’d like to try 
me out, Jovian?” 

“Take it easy, Cain,” advised the fishy- 
eyed Saturnian, Li Sharn. “Nobody here is 
hunting trouble.” 

Newton saw that he had made an im¬ 
pression as a tough, quarrelsome character. 
That was what he wanted, for his purpose 
was to penetrate the rebellious conspiracy 
on Roo as quickly as possible. The best way 
to do tbat was to join the rebellious party, 
to work from the inside. With Rab Cain 
already a marked trouble-maker, his chances 
of that were better. 

Time after time, in the hours that followed, 
the emigrants had to return to the recoil- 
chairs while the vibration-drive again went 
on. The Starfarer was methodically building 
up speed. Already it was streaking through 
the abyss ten times faster than light—a ve¬ 
locity thought impossible a century before, 
when there had persisted a faulty conception 
of the relation of velocity to mass. 

Captain Future heard John Gordon re¬ 
assure his wife. “Only four more days of 
acceleration-periods. Then we get a week’s 
rest before they start decelerating.” 

“I’ll be glad when we’re safely in Roo,” 
murmured the girl. 

Li Sharn, the Saturnian, heard her and 
laughed mirthlessly. “Safety? There’s no 
safety on Roo, these days.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Gordon. 
“The Government emigration bureau told us 
that Roo’s natural conditions are good for 
System people.” 

“The Government paints a rosy picture 
to get emigrants,” retorted Li Sharn. “They 
got me to emigrate to Roo, four years ago, 
but now it’s so dangerous I’m trying to sell 
my holding. I’ve been back to the System 
for that purpose.” 

Captain Future saw dismay appear on the 
faces of the listening emigrants. “What’s so 
dangerous on Roo?” Gordon demanded. 

“The Roons,” answered the Saturnian. 
“The natives of the red jungles are an un- 
human lot of devils who have turned hostile 
in the last year. They raid the plantations 
on the fringes of the colony, burn and kill 
and destroy, and then vanish into the jun¬ 
gle.” 

“But surely,” put in a slow-spoken, stocky 
young Jovian emigrant, “surely the System 
Government will stop all that?” 


L I SHARN looked at him cynically. “Whan 
you get to Roo, you’ll find out the Gov¬ 
ernment won’t raise a finger to protect the 


colony. What do those bureaucrats in Great 
New York care about our troubles when 
we’re trillions of miles away? Why, they 
won’t even give us arms to defend our¬ 
selves.” 

John Gordon spoke firmly. “I don’t be¬ 
lieve it. The System Government isn’t per¬ 
fect, but it has always worked for the good 
of all its peoples.” 

Li Sharn shrugged. “You’ll change your 
mind when you get to Roo.” 

Captain Future saw the emigrants were 
troubled after the Saturnian had strolled 
away. Li Sham had sown a seed of doubt. 

“And he did it deliberately,” thought Curt 
Newton. “Maybe this Saturnian is a lead to 
the conspiracy.” 

Newton had suddenly realized the conspir¬ 
ators on Roo might have agents on these emi¬ 
grant ships to foster anti-Government senti¬ 
ment. 

“Devilish clever,” thought Captain Future. 
“They start their propaganda before they 
reach Roo.” 

He strolled after Li Sham. “You’ve lived 
on Roo four years?” he said. “Maybe you 
can tell me what I can find to do there?” 

“The government office will give you a 
free land-grant for a plantation, and sell you 
tools and vitron-seeds at cost,” Li Sharn 
answered. 

“I don’t want to sweat raising vitron!” 
grumbled Newton. “I’m only on my way to 
Roo because this ship was the first craft 
out of Venusopolis when I was in a hurry.” 

But the Saturnian remained non commit¬ 
tal. “You’ll find something to do. There are 
always opportunities on a world like Roo.” 

Curt was disappointed. But he still be¬ 
lieved Li Sharn was connected with the re¬ 
bellion party, and watched the Saturnian 
closely in the next few days. 

The acceleration-periods ceased, and the 
Starfarer now moved silently in what seemed 
no more than a crawl through these vast 
spaces. The oppressiveness of interstellar 
space was telling on the emigrants. They had 
been excited and noisy the first few days, 
but that had faded away. 

These people, Captain Future knew, were 
discovering the difference between interstel¬ 
lar and interplanetary travel. There was 
nothing out here but the vast gloom of dark¬ 
ness and the pinpoint stars. You didn’t feel 
as though you were traveling toward a desti¬ 
nation. You felt as though your ship and 
all on it were falling headlong through an 
infinite abyss. 

Li Sharn increased the depression of the 
emigrants by spreading his propaganda of 
fear, until John Gordon flared up at the 
Saturnian, on the fifteenth day. “Why do you 
keep discouraging these people? You’ve got 
most of them worried sick.” 
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Li Sharn shrugged. “It’s not my fault that 
things are like that on Roo. It’s the fault of 
the System Government.” 

“The System Government gave us our 
chance to emigrate to Roo, and I don’t want 
to hear any more criticism of it,” snapped 
Gordon. 

Captain Future saw the chance. He strode 
forward, scowling at Gordon. “Who says Li 
Sharn can’t talk? Do you think you own this 
ship?” 

Gordon eyed him with cold antagonism. 
“Cain, you stay out of this. You’re lucky that 
you haven’t been space-jettisoned by the de¬ 
cent people on this ship.” 

Newton uttered an angry roar and swung 
at John Gordon’s chin. Gordon ducked back. 
Next moment, they were exchanging blows. 

An excited ring of emigrants formed 
around them. Nine-tenths of them shouted 
for Gordon. 

Curt Newton meant only to prolong the 
fight until it was broken up. He didn’t real¬ 
ly want to hurt Gordon, and purposely 
missed most of his vicious-looking swings. 
Gordon was a hard, fast boxer. The young 
emigrant’s fist collided with Newton’s jaw 
and sent him sprawling back on the floor, 
half-dazed. 

A yell of jubilation went up from the 
throng of onlookers. “That’s giving it to the 
rat, Gordon!” 

Captain Future, seething with assumed 
fury, glared up at Gordon. “It’s lucky I 
ain’t got my gun on me!” he yelled. 

“That’s the only time space-scum like you 
are ever dangerous, with atom-guns!” said 
Gordon, turning away in contempt. 

C URT NEWTON got up and found himself 
deserted. Sullenly he slunk out of the 
salon and he stood rubbing his chin by a 
corridor porthole. Li Sham came up to 
him. 

“It was foolish of you to mix into that, 
Cain,” said the Saturnian. “I can take care 
of my own arguments.” 

“You and your arguments weren’t what 
got me going,” Captain Future growled. “It 
was Gordon sticking up for the Govern¬ 
ment.” 

The Saturnian’s fishy eyes narrowed. “You 
don’t like the System Government?” 

Newton’s reply was a blistering oath. “The 
cursed Government and its prying officials 
broke up the best business I ever had. It 
wasn’t enough for them to get holy about 
what I was doing, they had to send Captain 
Future to pester me.” 

Li Sham’s voice was casual. “Well, I sup¬ 
pose I owe you something for your efforts. 
I may be able to get you some kind of a job 
on Roo.” 

The Saturnian made no further promises. 


But after he had gone on, Captain Future 
felt a small thrill of hope. He rubbed his 
chin ruefully and grinned. 

“I’m beginning to like that chap Gordon,” 
he murmured. 

“Deceleration-period!” warned the annun¬ 
ciators. “All into recoil-chairs!” 

They decelerated with increasing frequen¬ 
cy in the next few days. For now Arkar, a 
small, flaring red sun, was becoming visibly 
larger. 

On the twentieth day, Arkar filled a quar¬ 
ter of the heavens ahead. The star, much 
larger than our Sun, shone with ominous 
blood-like splendor. Even through the glare- 
proof windows, its radiance blinded the ex¬ 
cited, watching emigrants. But they could 
make out three planets that circled Arkar 
like gleaming specks of light. 

“Roo is the innermost planet,” Li Sham 
told Captain Future. “The other two planets 
are uninhabitable.” 

Newton nodded. “So I’ve heard,” he said 
dryly. 

He was thinking of the time, ten years be¬ 
fore, when he and the Futuremen had first 
explored this system. 

He looked back at the blur of space astern. 
The Futuremen must be somewhere back 
-there now, secretly rushing on after the 
Starfarer in their own small ship. And 
Philip Carlin and the other two vitron-sci- 
entists must have already been on Roo for 
several days, for they had taken the first 
ship while Newton had been preparing the 
scene on Venus. 

Blood-red light beat fiercely through the 
portholes as the Starfarer swung in around 
Arkar. The vibration-drive had been cut 
off and the bow and lateral rockets exploded 
frequently to check and guide their rush. 

Roo loomed up big ahead, a dull red ball. 
Curt Newton’s heart beat faster at sight 
of it. Vitron meant health and life to nine 
worlds of people, back across the abyss. He 
mustn’t fail here! 

The crimson planet was circled by a small¬ 
er, dark sphere. It was a little moon, and 
one whose albedo was extraordinarily low, 
since it reflected almost no light. Black 
Moon, the Roons called it. 

“So this is Roo?” muttered one of the 
staring emigrants. “It looks plenty wild.” 

Wild and forbidding, indeed, was the plan¬ 
et spinning beneath them. Hardly bigger than 
Earth, its surface was blanketed by dense 
crimson jungles from horizon to horizon ex¬ 
cept that part covered by mountain-ringed, 
ocher-colored oceans in the south and the 
far north. 

“Recoil-chairs!” called the annunciator. 
“Everybody in their recoil-chairs for land¬ 
ing!” 

The scream of parting atmosphere came 
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from outside. The Starfarer was rushing 
down across the jungles of the red world. 

“I didn’t know the place was as wild as 
this,” Newton growled to Li Sharn. “I wish 
to space I’d never come.” 

“You’ll get along all right here,” assured 
the Saturnian. “Stick to me when we leave 
the ship, that’s all.” 

Newton’s hopes bounded. But now the keel 
rockets let go with a deafening roar, as the 
big ship settled further toward the planet. 

Through the portholes, there came into 
view far ahead a large, roughly oblong ex¬ 
panse of clear land, near the equator. It cov¬ 
ered fifty miles, like a great scar in the red 
jungle. 

Captain Future glimpsed tilled fields, small, 
isolated white plantation-houses. Soon a 
whole cluster of such white cement struc¬ 
tures came in view, a town of some size. 

“That’s Rootown!” someone called. “That’s 
the colony center!” 

r F , HE Starfarer’s bow tubes thundered and 
the big ship hesitated in mid-air. Then, 
on roaring keel-tubes, it sank slowly down 
through the sunshine toward a scorched 
landing-field at the eastern edge of Rootown. 

The small shock of landing was followed 
by a sharp ringing of bells through the ship. 
There was a grinding sound. Then a pecu- 
iar silence clapped down. It took a moment 
to realize that it was caused by the shut¬ 
ting off of the throbbing oxygenators, for 
the first time in three weeks. 

“We’re here, Ruth!” John Gordon’s eyes 
were shining. “Our new home, our new 
world!” 

“Something’s happening!” exclaimed Jok 
Kerrin, the big Jovian. “What’s going on 
there?” 

Captain Future was already at a window. 
Out on the landing field, men were running 
excitedly toward the town. Rocket-cars 
were racing in the same direction. 

Li Sharn uttered an exclamation. “That 
means trouble.” 

They crowded to get out of the ship. 

Weird and alien the new world seemed. 
The soil under their feet, blackened by 
rocket-blasts, was dull yellow. The grass 
that patched it was of the vivid red color of 
the distant jungles. 

The scorching mid-afternoon brilliance of 
monster Arkar stunned their eyes. Under its 
glare, the white cement structures of the 
nearby town stood out against the unearthly 
brazen sky. The air was hot, damp, heavy 
with scents. 

A dim, rising roar of voices came from the 
town. Men were still running from the 
spaceport in that direction. 

Li Sharn called to an excited spaceport 
attendant. “What’s up?” 
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“Big riot of some kind!” yelled the man. 
“It looks like Harmer’s secession party is 
going to take over!” 

Captain Future felt a shock of alarm and 
dismay. Riot and rebellion already reaching 
a climax on Roo? Jed Harmer’s rebellious 
followers seizing the rule of fhe planet? Them 
he had reached here too late! 

CHAPTER VI 
The Rooms 

TRMJRING the night, be- 
■®^fore the Starfarer ar¬ 
rived, Dr. Philip Carlin, 
botanist, sat in a mood of 
profound discouragement 
in an isolated plantation- 
house near the edge of the 
Roo colony. 

This plantation lay miles 
south of Rootown, so near 
the jungle that the dank 
breath of that night hid¬ 
den forest came through 
the screened windows in a miasmic exhala¬ 
tion, freighted with strange scents and spices 
and rot-smells, bringing murmurs of birds 
and insects. 

Carlin looked across the lighted room at 
solemn Zamok and worried Lin Sao. 

“So it boils down to the fact that we’ve 
been here nearly a week without accom¬ 
plishing anything,” he muttered. 

Lin Sao shrugged fat shoulders. “We’ve 
had to be careful. Scientists can’t show too 
much interest in politics.” 

“But we still don’t know who’s behind 
Harmer’s plot, or who or what is inciting the 
Roons to these raids,” said Carlin. 

He looked gloomily around the room. They 
had leased this plantation, with its thousand 
acres of vitron shrubs, from an owner who 
was only too glad to leave Roo. They had 
fitted up the living-room as a laboratory, in 
line with thpir announced intention of carry¬ 
ing on research to better the strain of vitron 
plants. 

The tables of apparatus, the delicate mi¬ 
croscopes and electro-scanners and testers, 
had dust on them. They gave Carlin a sick, 
sudden longing for his own shining labora¬ 
tory in faraway Great New York. 

He shook off the thought. After all, Cap¬ 
tain Future had only asked them to estab¬ 
lish an isolated headquarters here in the Roo 
colony and then wait for instructions. They 
had done that. 

Yet he wished they could greet Newton, 
when he came, with some real information 
or help. 

“That fellow Ka Thaar,” Zamok was say¬ 
ing, “the young Mercurian who’s constantly 
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with Jed Harmer. Have either of you learned 
anything about him?” 

Lin Sao frowned. “Ostensibly, he’s Har- 
mer’s plantation overseer. But it’s all sham. 
He doesn’t know a vitron shrub from a 
feather-tree. He looks more like Harmer’s 
bodyguard, to me.” 

“Wait a minute—listen,” said Philip Car¬ 
lin, staring at the windows. There had been 
a sound—a faint something that did not fit 
the pattern of wind and bird and insect 
noises. 

“What’s wrong?” 

“I don’t know.” Carlin went to the door 
and stepped out onto the veranda of the long, 
low plantation house. 

Night lay solid over Roo. Black Moon was 
the merest shadowy ghost of a disk in the 
western sky. It illuminated the long, low 
fields of spiky vitron-shrubs beyond. 

A distant roaring sound, rising and falling 
on the breeze, came from the west. The 
feather-trees whispered to themselves. Then, 
two tiny jets of white fire low in the western 
darkness were followed by sharp, ripping 
sounds. 

“Atom-guns!” cried Zamok. “That 
means—” 

The siren came slashing across his words, 
a faraway keening wail that rose like a 
shriek of the damned. 

It had but one meaning. Every plantation 
out here on the fringes of the colony had 
such a siren these days. 

“Roon raid!” yelled Lin Sao. “That’s 
Horth Or’s plantation they’re attacking!” 

“Bring out one of the cars!” shouted Car¬ 
lin. “I’ll get the guns!” 

He plunged back into the house and has¬ 
tily belted on one of the heavy atom-pistols 
that always hung close inside the door. Then 
he grabbed two others and leaped back out. 

Confusion had shattered the night. The 
sirens were going now to east, north and 
west, plantation after plantation taking up 
and passing on the warning. 

The low-slung rocket-car roared out of 
its shed with a blast of fire from its tubes, 
Lin Sao in the driver’s seat. Carlin scram¬ 
bled in with the Martian and tossed them 
the gun-belts. 

Bucketing along the mud road by the faint 
splash of the headlamps, Carlin saw other 
car-lights approaching at high speed. Every 
planter here was obligated by mutual de¬ 
fense to respond in such emergencies. 

“They’ve fired the sheds!” yelled Zamok. 

Y’ELLOW flame splashed the darkness a 
mile ahead, licking up golden tongues 
from a half-dozen points. They heard shrill 
cries, and then again the crash of atom-guns. 

Carlin’s heart slugged his ribs. What was 
he doing here in a speeding rocket-car, 


clutching the butt of a heavy atom-pistol in 
his sweating palm, he who knew nothing of 
battle or conflict? 

“There they are!” cried Lin Sao. “See 
’em?” 

Carlin saw them. Red humanoid figures, 
outlined against the leaping flames of Horth 
Or’s bunkhouse and vitron-sheds, looking 
like medieval devils as they battered at the 
door of the plantation-house. 

An earsplitting crash beside him deafened 
Carlin, and a scorching breath hit his cheek. 
Zamok was firing at the leaping figures 
ahead. 

Lin Sao had slewed the car around into the 
zone of fire light. Carlin was dimly aware 
of the hellish scream of distant sirens, of the 
roar of other cars coming up the road, of 
the atom-gun kicking vigorously in his hand. 

He had triggered too hard and the weapon 
kicked up like a bolt of lightning above the 
Roons outside the house. He piled out of the 
car with his two friends, as a dozen-planters 
and workers hastily disembarked from cars 
now rushing up. Guns crashed deafeningly. 

“There they go!” yelled the hoarse voice. 

The Roons had turned. Carlin glimpsed 
parrot-beaked red faces, smooth-muscled 
red bodies clad in soft gray leather tunics, 
arms raised with queer wooden weapons. 

Roon darts pattered around them. The 
door of the plantation-house opened and 
Horth Or and another man appeared. The 
Jovian planter was yelling and firing at the 
Roons. 

The Roons had no intention of facing the 
gathering forces. A weird signal-call shrilled 
among them, and they darted back into the 
jungle. 

Carlin found himself running with the 
others up to the blazing plantation. Horth 
Or met them, his Jovian green face con¬ 
torted with rage. 

“They killed two of my workers, the 
devils! Caught us by surprise!” 

A stern-faced Venusian planter shouted 
to the gathering throng of armed colonists. 

“Cut them off before they get back into 
the deep jungle! Horth, you and half the 
men take the left—the rest of us will take 
the right.” 

Carlin and his two companions were swept 
along by the rush of vengeance-hungry men 
toward the jungle. They spread out and 
started to beat the undergrowth. 

Everything was still a whirl in Carlin’s 
mind. His feet tripped in loose earth, and 
crushed spiky little shrubs under his soles. 

“We’re spoiling one of Horth Or’s fields 
of vitron-seedlings,” he thought, absurdly. 
“We ought to have gone around.” 

Crashing atom-guns let go some distance 
to his left, but Horth Or was shooting in 
mere blind rage. There was a movement of 
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shadows into the dark jungle wall ahead, and 
nothing more. 

“Fan out,” yelled their temporary leader. 

They were at the edge of the jungle—not 
the vast impenetrable forest that covered 
most of Roo, but a region of brush and scrub. 

Alone, Carlin shoved through the damp, 
undergrowth. Yells ripped the night to right 
and left of him. A startled, demoniac screech 
came down from the sky as unseen night- 
dragons flapped away. Carlin’s heart was 
pounding with excitement. 

Something shadowy stirred ahead, and 
Carlin pressed trigger and speared a white 
bolt of energy into the dark brush. 

Then he felt foolish. “Shooting at shad¬ 
ows! I just don’t know anything about this 
sort of thing.” 

He moved forward. And in twenty steps, 
he stumbled over the body of a man. 

Carlin recoiled with a little startled yelp, 
got his pocket-flash out and turned its beam 
down. What he saw made him feel sick. 

It was the body of a Roon warrior, crum¬ 
pled up. The side of his head was freshly 
scorched and bleeding. Carlin knew then it 
was no shadow he had fired at. 

M»UT the humanity of that pathetically 
-®-®limp, curled body! He’d thought of the 
Roons, always, as something less than hu¬ 
man. Their curious red skins, the parrot- 
beaked faces and big, round eyes—these 
didn’t keep this man now from seeming to 
Carlin as human as himself. 

“Buck fever,” Carlin told himself, trying 
to laugh. “First time I ever killed anyone. 
An inevitable nervous reaction.” 

It wouldn’t work. He couldn’t make him¬ 
self feel like a tough, relentless fighting-man. 

He noticed the Roon’s chest was heaving 
slightly. Bending over, he examined the 
tribesman. The Roon had been merely 
grazed by his gun-blast. The fellow was 
stunned, not dead. 

Carlin felt weak with relief. He swore 
shakily to himself. “I’m just not cut out for 
this kind of work.” 

He raised his head to yell to the others. 
Then a sudden thought kept him silent. 

“Why,” he thought excitedly, “this fellow 
would be valuable—to us.” 

His brain raced. Captain Future had 
stressed the paramount importance of find¬ 
ing out who was inciting the Roons to these 
raids. Why not question a captured Roon? 

Carlin heard Lin Sao blundering through 
the brush nearby, and called in a low voice. 
The Venusian scientist came stumbling to 
him. 

“Devils of Venus—you’ve killed one of 
them?” 

“Not killed—stunned,” Carlin said swiftly. 
“Listen, Lin, I want to get this Roon back 
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to our plantation without the others know¬ 
ing. Tell Zamok and bring our rocket-car. 
Hurry!” 

Darkness and the fact that Horth Or and 
the others were still searching the brush, 
aided them. Ten minutes later they loaded 
the unconscious Roon into it. Carlin had 
bound the tribesman’s wrists. 

“Stay here so our absence won’t be noticed, 
Zamok,” he whispered. “Then come back as 
soon as you can get away.” 

The Martian nodded understandingly. 

Carlin drove the low-slung car past the 
smoldering ruins of the sheds. Two dead 
workers lay there, with darts sticking in 
their throats. Dawn was paling the sky as 
they drove rapidly homeward. Carlin was 
feeling a curious exhilaration that lifted him 
above fatigue. For the first time, the seden¬ 
tary young scientist understood the queer 
lure of danger. 

Their plantation-house, half hidden by the 
surrounding grove of pinkish feather-trees, 
glimmered in the full morning light of Arkar 
when they pulled up before it. Lin Sao 
grunted as they carried the unconscious 
Roon into the house. The tribesman was 
heavy. 

They used insulated cable to bind their 
captive tightly into a chair in Carlin’s bed¬ 
room. Then the Venusian sterilized and 
bandaged the scorched wound on the Roon’s 
head. 

The Roon awoke under these ministra¬ 
tions. In the parrot-beaked red face, black 
eyes flashed alarm and he sought to jump up. 
Then, glaring at them like a trapped jungle- 
cat, he tried to break his bonds. 

Carlin knew the dialect of the Roons. He 
had learned it on Roo eight years before, 
when the tribes were friendly. It was, like 
most languages of humanoid races through¬ 
out the universe, based on the language of 
those ancient Denebian pioneers of space 
whose descendants all human races were. 

“We are not going to hurt you,” he told 
the Roon earnestly. “We want you to tell 
us things.” 

The glare in the enormous black eyes of 
the Roon warrior died down a little, but he 
regarded them with sullen defiance. 

“What is your name?” Carlin asked. 

“I am Gaa,” said the Roon. “When I get 
free, I will kill you. You star-men must 
leave Roo. We shall keep attacking you un¬ 
til all of you go.” 

“But why, Gaa,” demanded the Earthman. 
“Formerly, your tribes were friendly. Now 
suddenly you turn hostile and demand we 
leave. Why?” 

Gaa’s face became like red stone. “All 
star-men must leave Roo. If you do not, 
disaster will overtake our world.” 

He would not say more. Carlin looked 
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helplessly at Lin Sao. “What do you make 
of it?” 

The Venusian scientist’s plump face was 
thoughtful. “Somehow, their superstitions 
have been aroused.” 

They plied the Roon with questions, for 
hours. But Gaa would not speak another 
word. He only stared stonily at them. 

It was hot afternoon by the time they 
wearily desisted. At that moment came the 
roar of a rocket-car stopping outside. The 
car went on again quickly. A moment later, 
Zamok burst into the room. 

^SpHE elderly Martian was exhausted and 
* worried. “The devil is popping!” he ex¬ 
claimed. “Horth Or and a lot of the other 
planters have gone into Rootown. They’re 
wild with rage at this new raid, and swear 
they’ll rouse the whole colony if Governor 
King doesn’t take action this time.” 

Carlin was dismayed. “This is bad. We’ll 
go into Rootown and see if we can’t quiet 
them down a little some way. You come 
along, Zamok—Lin, I want you to stay and 
watch this Roon.” 

The rocket-car took him and the Martian 
northward along rude roads that ran between 
endless fields of spiky gray vitron-shrubs 
and isolated plantation houses. 

Rootown came into view ahead, a low and 
unimpressive mass of white blocks. A few 
rocket-fliers were buzzing above,the town, 
and the streets that led to its plaza were 
streaming with rocket-cars and excited peo¬ 
ple. As they pulled up their machine and 
hurried toward the plaza on foot, they could 
hear a roar of voices. 

No one in Rootown was paying any atten¬ 
tion to the spaceport a mile away where the 
weekly liner from the System was berthing. 
Ordinarily, a crowd would have been there 
to watch the Starfarer landing. 

“There’s Horth Or!” exclaimed Carlin as 
they entered the plaza. 

Horth Or stood on the hood of his rocket- 
car, above the crowd. The Jovian planter’s 
massive face was dark with emotion under 
the brim of his sun-helmet, as he pointed to 
two bodies that lay in his ear. 

“Two of my workers, killed by those mur¬ 
dering red devils!” he was shouting to the 
crowd. “My sheds burned, my equipment 
wrecked. How long do we have to put up 
with these raids?” 

A roar of angry voices chorused agree¬ 
ment “It’s time we taught the Roons a les¬ 
son!” 

“There comes Walker King, the Gover¬ 
nor,” muttered Zamok to Carlin. “He’s a 
fool to show himself here now. It will only 
provoke them more.” 

Walker King was a thin, aging Earthman 
whose short-sighted, worried eyes blinked 


fhrough his spectacles as he pushed through 
the crowd. His graying hair was uncovered 
in the red glare, and he had apparently come 
hurriedly to the scene. 

The furious Jovian planter saw him, and 
pointed to his dead workers. “That’s more 
Roon work! What are we going to do about 
it?” 

King showed he was nervous. 

"The Roons must have overpowered the 
sentinels I posted in the southern jungles,” 
he answered. “We’ll try to devise a better 
system. You must be patient—” 

An angry roar from the crowd drowned 
his words. The roar changed to one of ap¬ 
plause as a pudgy man made his way through 
the throng. 

“Harmer! JedHarmer! Speak for the colo¬ 
nists, Harmer!” 

Jed Harmer was a plump, benevolent- 
looking Earthman of fifty. He wore the sun- 
helmet and zipper-suit of a planter, though 
he was innocent of any stains of toil. His 
bland, round face and mild eyes mirrored 
concern as he climbed up beside Horth Or. 

Close behind him came a young Mercurian. 
Boyish in years, there was nothing youthful 
in his lean face and contemptuous eyes. 

“Harmer, and Ka Thaar!” groaned Zamok. 
“There’s going to be a blow-off. This crowd 
is ripe for action.” 

Philip Carlin looked around in despera¬ 
tion. He sensed the imminence of immediate 
rebellion, the thing he had feared. 

“—and last night’s outrage was no isolated 
thing,” Jed Harmer was saying to the crowd. 
“It will happen again and again until we 
organize and go into the jungle and wipe out 
the Roon villages.” 

He looked down at Walker King. “We 
demand that you give us heavy atom-guns 
and other weapons for such a punitive ex¬ 
pedition.” 

The Governor shook his head. “I can’t do 
that. It’s utterly against the System Gov¬ 
ernment’s policy to massacre the native in¬ 
habitants of this world. But the Govern¬ 
ment will set up better defenses.” 

“To blazes with the Government!” flared 
Horth Or furiously. “If it won’t protect us, 
we should secede and form our own inde¬ 
pendent government.” 

“Yes, independence . for Roo!” yelled 
scores of voices instantly. 

“Fellow-colonists, it is a grave thing to 
secede from the System Government,” Jed 
Harmer oratorically told the crowd. “But 
we must protect our homes and families.” 

“The rebellion’s going to break and Cap¬ 
tain Future and his friends aren’t here yet!” 
groaned Carlin. “I’ve got to try to stop it.” 

“Ka Thaar will stop you before you can 
say a word!” warned Zamok. 

But Philip Carlin was already striding 
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desperately forward. Useless as the attempt 
might be, he couldn’t stand by and do noth¬ 
ing. 

CHAPTER VII 

Planet of Intrigue 

A S SOON as he emerged 
**with the other emi¬ 
grants from the Starfarer, 
Captain Future realized 
he had arrived on Roo in 
the middle of a crisis. 
There was almost no one 
at the spaceport to greet 
the ship. Everyone was 
streaming excitedly to¬ 
ward the white buildings 
of Rootown, a mile west¬ 
ward. One of the running 
colonists, to whom Li Sharn called a question, 
shouted a reply that inflamed the Saturnian. 

“Jed Harmer’s speaking to the colonists 
now. There was another Roon raid last night, 
and the whole colony is seething!” 

Li Sham’s pale eyes glittered. He grabbed 
Curt Newton’s sleeve. “Cain, come with me. 
The rest of you people—you’d better come 
along, too. This concerns all of you.” 

He was addressing the emigrants who were 
bewildered by the turmoil into which they 
had come. 

Curt Newton followed the excited Saturn¬ 
ian across the spaceport toward the town. 
John Gordon and his wife, and the other emi¬ 
grants, uncertainly followed. A few officials 
on hand to check the passenger lists tried 
to restrain them, but were swept aside. They 
were running now, unfamiliar sun-helmets 
bobbing. 

Captain Future was dismayed. 

“If the rebellion breaks nbw, nothing can 
stop this planet from becoming a devil’s play¬ 
ground!” Newton thought, groaning inward¬ 
ly. 

No secret agents’ work would be of any 
avail then to stem the torrent! Either the 
System Government must admit the inde¬ 
pendence of Roo, and permit a fatal mo¬ 
nopoly of vitron, or use force to quell the 
rebels. 

Li Sharn was talking rapidly as they ran. 
“Stick close to me, Cain. This may be the 
blow-off, though I hadn’t figured it was 
time yet.” 

They had now entered the circular plaza. 
Here were gathered several thousand colon¬ 
ists. 

They were a hardy-looking crowd, these 
men and women. Many were Venusians, the 
race most at home in the scorching sunlight 
and damp heat of this world. But also there 
were large numbers of Earthmen, the pro¬ 
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verbial pioneers and trail-blazers of the Solar 
System. 

Newton’s eyes lifted to the pudgy, pompous 
Earthman whose oratory was arousing the 
crowd—Jed Harmer. His eyes flicked to the 
young man standing just behind and below 
Harmer. 

“Dangerous!” rang the thought in Captain 
Future’s mind. 

That cool, bored young Mercurian had 
something in his tight, dark face that Curt 
Newton had seen in killers’ faces before. 

“He’s Ka Thaar, one of our party’s top 
men,” muttered Li Sharn in reply to his 
question. “The skinny man’s Walker King, 
the Governor.” 

He was referring to the man now trying to 
make himself heard against Harmer—a spec¬ 
tacled Earthman with uncovered gray hair. 

“I admit that my plan of defense against 
the Roons has failed, but in time I’ll work 
out a better defense-system,” King was say¬ 
ing. 

“In time, all our families will be murdered 
by the Roons!” Jed Harmer retorted, with 
fierce agreement from the crowd. “We’ve got 
to smash the Roons.” 

A shrill voice screeched through the red 
afternoon sunlight. 

“You go into the jungles and you won’t 
come back! You’ll die! Stay out of there! 
Leave Roo to the Roons!” 

It was a strange figure who screeched that 
warning from the crowd. A hunched, griz¬ 
zled Earthman who wore a battered sun-hel- 
ment and ragged zipper-suit. His face was 
gaunt and unshaven, with mad blue eyes 
that glared at the angry colonists. 

“Remember I warned you all!” he shrilled. 
“Remember that Jonny warned you! The 
Roons will keep coming and keep killing you, 
until you all leave Roo!” 

His shouts added fuel to the anger of the 
crowd. 

Rough hands pushed the hunched, grizzled 
figure out of the plaza. 

“They won’t hurt him,” said Li Sharn. 
“Even the Roons won’t hurt Crazy Jonny.” 

“Crazy Jonny’s right, in one thing,” Jed 
Harmer shouted to the crowd, adroitly utiliz¬ 
ing the interruption. “The Roons will keep 
coming and killing us unless we stop them. 
Secession is the only way we can protect 
ourselves.” 

Captain Future saw a crisis at hand. 
Somehow, it must be averted. Desperately 
glancing around, Captain Future’s eyes fell 
on John Gordon and the other newly-ar¬ 
rived emigrants from the Starfarer. Curt 
Newton instantly saw a possibility. 

He jumped up onto a rocket-car. 

“Me, I just got here but I’m for secession!” 
he shouted. “And so are the rest of us new 
emigrants!” 
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W I SHARN angrily plucked his ankle. 

“Get down, Cain! Let Harmer run this!" 

A cheer from Jed Harmer’s supporters had 
greeted “Rab Cain’s” declaration. But that 
declaration was instantly challenged by John 
Gordon, as Captain Future had well known 
it would be. 

“This man has no right to speak,” Gordon 
cried, his clean-cut face flushed with anger. 
“He’s a criminal!” 

Curt Newton uttered a roar of pretended 
rage. “You can’t call me a criminal, just 
because I gunned down Captain Future in 
fair fight.” 

Excitement increased. “Is that true?” a 
man asked. “Did this Earthman shoot Cap¬ 
tain Future?” 

“Yes,” rasped Gordon. “On Venus, the 
night we left. Future was badly hurt in the 
fight.” 

The news created a sensation in the crowd. 
Curt Newton had known it would. He was 
counting on that sensation to divert the 
crowd’s attention. 

His scheme worked. These people on Roo 
were news-hungry. And here was a stun¬ 
ning piece of news! 

“Will you get down?” Li Sham said furi¬ 
ously to “Rab Cain.” “You’re spoiling every¬ 
thing!” 

Newton dropped back to the ground, but 
was surrounded by a big section of curious 
persons. 

“A two-by-four Earthman like that beat 
our Future?” growled a big Neptunian. “I 
don’t believe it.” 

“If he did, he ought to be shot!” flashed a 
Venusian girl. 

Newton glanced swiftly toward the center 
of the plaza. Standing up there, Jed Harmer 
was vainly trying to recapture the crowd’s 
attention. 

But Ka Thaar, the young Mercurian, was 
glaring at Newton with a murderous hatred. 

Curt Newton was puzzled. “What in space 
makes him hate me like that? Is it possible 
he’s seen through my disguise?” 

Li Sharn had Newton by the arm. 

“We’re getting out of here,” snarled the 
Saturnian. “Come on, Cain.” 

They forced a way out of the crowd. Li 
Sharn led along a street to a hangar in which 
rocket-cars were stored, and brought out his 
own machine. 

As he got into the car, Captain Future 
looked back toward the plaza. The crowd 
had broken into groups, and Jed Harmer 
and the Mercurian had disappeared. At least, 
Curt Newton thought, he had succeeded in 
postponing a dangerous crisis. 

Li Sharn drove westward along a muddy 
road that ran between gray vitron-fields. 
The enormous red disk of Arkar, declining 
toward the horizon, poured down merciless 


heat. Not until they were well out of the 
town did the Saturnian turn and speak. 

“You blundering idiot! Why the devil did 
you sound off? Harmer had them all worked 
up.” 

Captain Future scowled. “How was I to 
know? I thought I was helping you.” 

“You’re a fool!” snapped the Saturnian. 
He looked at Newton sharply. “You’re too 
hot-headed. Why should we trust you?” 

“Aw, don’t talk dumb,” scoffed Captain 
Future. “You didn’t pick me up because you 
liked my looks. I’d rather throw an atom- 
gun for your bunch than earn a living grub¬ 
bing vitron-plants. Give me a good cut and 
I’ll play your game.” 

For a while Li Sham drove in silence. 

“You’re not as dumb as I thought, Cain,” 
the Saturnian said at last. “Maybe we can 
use you. But that’s up to the chief, not me.” 

“Do you mean Jed Harmer?” queried Cap¬ 
tain Future. “Don’t tell me that fat politician 
is the real head of your party?” 

Li Sharn gave him a level glance. “Cain, 
remember one thing—don’t try to learn too 
much. Got it?” 

“Rab Cain” shrugged. “Sure. I don’t care 
who the real boss is.” 

They drove on, and Li Sharn continued his 
grumbling. “The way you messed things up 
in the plaza, I don’t know whether or not 
Harmer will take you in.” 

More than ever now Curt Newton realized 
how desperate was the chance he was taking. 
If the rebellious party didn’t accept him, he 
would be ruthlessly silenced forever! His 
gaze rested on the long rows of spiky gray 
shrubs, baking in the glare of sunset. That 
vitron was the real stake for which a deadly 
game of intrigue and violence was being 
played in this remote star-colony. Those 
gray shrubs meant health and long life to the 
System peoples—but also they meant fabu¬ 
lous riches to the man who could monopolize 
them. 

“My holdings begin here,” grunted Li 
Sharn as they passed a boundary marker in 
the fields. 

L I SHARN’S plantation was not a large 
one. Half-mile fields of vitron, badly 
weed-grown and neglected, surrounded a 
squat, bare cement house to which were 
attached warehouse and bunksheds. 

A couple of yellow-faced Uranian workers 
lolling lazily on the unswept veranda rose to 
greet their employer. Curt Newton followed 
the Saturnian into a slovenly living-room. 

“We’ll have dinner and then go over and 
see Harmer,” said Li Sharn. “His plantation 
is the next one north of here.” 

As the brief twilight of Roo darkened, 
Captain Future lounged around the planta¬ 
tion. The warehouse was empty of dried 
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vitron. The plantation was a mere mask for 
Li Sham’s real activities. 

He, the Saturnian, and the two Uranians 
shared a carelessly-cooked dinner which had 
been cooked by a stringy, sullen Nept unia n. 
Then Newton followed Li Sham out into the 
darkness to the rocket-car. 

“Keep your mouth shut and let me do the 
talking with Harmer,” warned Li Sham as 
they started. “And keep clear of Ka Thaar. 
He’s dangerous.” 

Night stretched over wild Roo in a velvety 
darkness gemmed with a million stars. The 
ghostly, glimmering sphere of Black Moon 
was rising, a satellite so dim that one could 
barely distinguish the outlines of its shad¬ 
owed surface. 

Jed Harmer’s plantation was only two 
miles north of the Saturnian’s. Their rocket- 
car pulled up in front of a square cement 
house set amid a grove of grotesque laby¬ 
rinth-trees, whose myriad limbs intertwined 
inextricably a few yards above the ground. 

A Venusian servant, who looked far too 
burly to be a mere houseman, let them into 
the place. They found Jed Harmer bent over 
a desk of papers in a comfortable room, ex¬ 
plaining something to Ka Thaar. Harmer 
scowled as he looked up and saw “Rab Cain.” 
“Why did you bring that idiot here, Li?” 

“Rab Cain wants to work for our party,” 
Li Sham said. “He’s been of good service 
to me, Jed.” 

“This afternoon he spoiled things in the 
plaza!” exploded Jed Harmer. “If he hadn’t 
interrupted, I’d have had those people in 
open rebellion.” 

“I’m sorry—I didn’t know the score,” 
mumbled Captain Future. “I was trying to 
help you.” 

“He’s a handy man with an atom-gun, 
Jed,” said Li Sham meaningly. “Anybody 
who could best Future is good.” 

Harmer looked at “Rab Cain” curiously. 
“Did you really outdraw Captain Future in 
a fair fight?” 

“Sure I did,” boasted Curt Newton. “He 
was bullying me in Venusopolis that night, 
and started to draw his atom-pistol, but I 
was too fast for him.” 

“You’re lying!” 

Newton turned, startled. Ka Thaar was 
looking across the desk at him with an ex¬ 
pression that held the quintessence of hatred. 

The young Mercurian’s thin, swarthy face 
was dark, his tawny eyes slitted. “There 
never was a day when a space-tramp like you 
could outmatch Captain Future in fair fight! 
You played some cowardly trick on him if 
you did beat him.” 

Newton kt out an angry bellow. “That’s 
not so! What the devil are you—a friend of 
Future’s?” 

Ka Thaar rose to his feet, his face seeming 
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to freeze. The youngster spoke in a whis¬ 
per. “Don’t talk to me in that tone, Cain.” 

His hand hovered beside his jacket, inside 
which the outline of an atom-pistol was plain. 
Death loomed menacingly, there in the lamp- 
lighted room. 

Jed Harmer hurriedly intervened. “Take 
it easy, Ka! And you, Cain—you watch the 
way you talk here.” 

“All right, but he can’t bully me,” grum¬ 
bled Newton. “I don’t like Future and I 
don’t like his friends, either.” 

Inwardly, he was puzzled by Ka Thaar’s 
bitterness. The Mercurian youngster was a 
killer, an outlaw wanted in the System un¬ 
der another name. Why should he take this 
attitude? 

“I’m not a friend of Captain Future’s,” Ka 
Thaar said raspingly. “I only saw him once, 
ten years ago when I was a boy on Mercury. 
I know that Future’s a man. If a cheap ruf¬ 
fian like you managed to shoot him, it was 
in the back. We can’t use men of your type. 
I advise you to leave Roo.” 

“Now wait a minute, Ka,” complained Jed 
Harmer. “It’s not yours to decide. After all, 
I’m the leader of tins movement.” 

Ka Thaar looked at the pudgy politician 
and laughed ironically. “You’re really be¬ 
ginning to think you are, aren’t you?” 

^URT NEWTON did not miss the implica- 
tion. Then Jed Harmer was only a figure¬ 
head of the conspiracy, as they had calcu¬ 
lated? 

But who, then, was the real leader of the 
plot? Ka Thaar himself? Captain Future 
did not think so. 

“We will need every loyal supporter we 
can get when the rebellion begins,” Harmer 
was declaring. “You, Rab Cain, can be use¬ 
ful to us. Li Sham will hire you as one of 
his plantation workers. You will comprehend 
our movement better when you have been 
with us a little. We are only seeking the 
good of the people of Roo. The remote con¬ 
trol of the System Government is stifling this 
world. We must set it free of those shackles.” 

Captain Future perceived that Jed Harmer 
was the type of hypocrite who can deceive 
even himself. 

“If you insist on taking him in, all right,” 
Ka Thaar conceded sullenly. “But keep out 
of my way, Cain!” 

“Are there any orders for me?” Li Sham 
asked. 

“We’ll inform you in the morning,” said 
Harmer non-committally. “Better get back 
to your plantation, now.” 

Captain Future was thinking fast. If they 
expected to have orders for Li Sharn by 
morning, it meant they were to see the un¬ 
known leader of the conspiracy tonight. 

“Here’s a chance to learn the identity of 
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the man behind this thing at once!” Newton 
thought. 

He left the house with Li Sharn. As they 
drove back to the Saturnian’s plantation, 
Newton’s brain was busy with a plan. 

The plantation was dark. Newton retired 
to the dusty bedroom assigned him, and 
stretched out on the cot. After an hour, he 
silently arose. From his space-bag he fished 
out a tiny instrument. He stuffed this into 
his pocket, silently opened the screen of his 
window, and stole across the dark veranda. 

Captain Future moved straight across the 
starlit vitron fields toward Harmer’s planta¬ 
tion. He had soon covered the two miles and 
was warily approaching the rear of the house. 

He slipped from shadow to shadow through 
the grotesque, twined labyrinth-trees, alert 
for automatic alarms. Light was gleaming 
from the shuttered window of the room in 
which he had met Harmer and Ka Thaar. 
They were still there, then. Who was in there 
with them? 

Curt Newton did not approach the window. 
He knelt near it and affixed to the cement 
wall the instrument he had brought. It was 
a super-stethoscope, invaluable for eaves¬ 
dropping. 

He dimly heard Harmer’s voice. “—But it 
wasn’t my fault!” 

Suddenly the muzzle of an atom-pistol 
jabbed Curt Newton’s back. Startled, he 
turned his head. Li Sham stood behind him. 

In the starlight, the Saturnian’s face was 
furious. “A spy then, after all?” he growled. 
“You might have known I’d watch you at 
first, Cain! You fool!” 

Captain Future knew the man was on the 
point of pressing the trigger, and knew too 
with icy certainty that he could not possibly 
move in time to escape instant death. 

CHAPTER VIII 
Alien Mystery 

-pHILIP CARLIN re- 
= jfps«H* mained stunned by 
JSfif dismay in the plaza of 

SJPt Rootown after the crowd 

Yl began to break up. Though 

relieved that open rebel- 
) ^^Sr^rSjj] lion had been temporarily 
I tjy averted, the young scien- 

tist was now prey to a 
Wmr ^Kg] greater anxiety. 

“You heard, Zaraok?” 
m he gasped. “Captain Fu- 

T ture’s been shot, badly 

hurt. That’s why he hasn’t arrived on Roo!” 

“I can’t believe it,” said the elderly Mar¬ 
tian. 

“You heard what that fellow Rab Cain 
said,” Carlin reminded him. 


Zamok’s wrinkled red face wore a frown. 
“Let’s find out more about this.” 

They started across the plaza to where the 
group of emigrants from the Starfarer stood 
bunched together. 

Walker King, the Governor, had ap¬ 
proached them and was speaking earnestly to 
the bewildered group of newcomers. 

“You people have had an unfortunate in¬ 
troduction to Roo,” King was saying. “But 
don’t let it worry you. Things will quiet 
down. You’ll be assigned temporary quarters 
here in town until your land-grants can be 
surveyed and your new homes constructed.” 

“Will our land be out on the edge of the 
colony?” asked a serious-faced young Jovian 
emigrant. 

Walker Bung reluctantly admitted it. “You 
see, we continually clear more land from the 
jungle, and of course that’s what is granted.” 

“But from what we heard, the Roons raid 
the outer plantations?’’.persisted the Jovian, 
uneasiness in his face. 

“The Roons’ll come and kill you, sure!” 
cackled a shrill voice from behind the group. 

It was “Crazy” Jonny. The hunched, griz¬ 
zled madman was wagging his head wisely 
as he surveyed the startled emigrants. 

“You don’t know what a Roon raid is like, 
do you? You’ll find out, if you stay on Roo. 
Better leave!” 

“Jonny, shut up and get out of here before 
I have you locked up,” said the governor 
angrily. He added to the emigrants, “Don’t 
pay any attention. The fellow’s been out of 
his mind for years.” 

He went to summon the officials who would 
assign them to temporary quarters. The dis¬ 
couraged emigrants looked at each other. 

Carlin approached John Gordon. “We’re 
research scientists working here on vitron,” 
Carlin introduced himself and Zamok. “Is 
it true Rab Cain shot Captain Future?” 

“I’m afraid it’s true,” Gordon nodded. 
“Cain admitted it when our ship’s captain 
got an undimensional-wave message. The rat 
must have some basis for a self-defense plea, 
for the Patrol sent no order to detain him.” 

Carlin’s heart sank. When Gordon and the 
other emigrants moved off to their new quar¬ 
ters, he remained looking morosely at-Zamok. 

“Zamok, what are we going to do?” 

“The Futuremen may come, anyway,” Za¬ 
mok said thoughtfully. “Though if he’s badly 
wounded, they wouldn’t leave him.” 

Carlin rallied his courage. 

“We’ve got to go on, anyway. We’ve still 
got the Roon we captured last night. We 
still may be able to learn something from 
him.” 

“I hope so,” muttered the Martian. “Let’s 
get back to the plantation and find out.” 

The red disk of Arkar had already set, and 
darkness was complete when they reached 



their own plantation, 
from the house. 

“Why doesn’t Lin Sao have a light?” mur¬ 
mured Carlin uneasily. “You don’t suppose 
anything has happened?” 

He entered the house and found the living 
room-laboratory in complete darkness. Be¬ 
fore he could find the switch, Carlin heard 
a heavy, clanking sound beside him. Gigan¬ 
tic arms encircled him in a crushing grip. 

“Zamok, get back!” he yelled. “Someone 
is—” 

“Quiet!” rumbled a deep voice. “It’s all 
right, Ezra. Turn on the lights.” 

The krypton-bulbs in the ceiling exploded 
brilliance. In the daylight glare, Philip Car¬ 
lin looked around, stunned. 

He was being held by an incredible metal 
giant whose shining photoelectric eyes looked 
down at him from a seven-foot height Op¬ 
posite him, a lithe, white-skinned man, in 
close-fitting drab zipper-suit, held an atom- 
pistol raised, covering them. 

f H , HE third person in the room, the man 
who had just switched on the lights, was 
an Earthman, iron-haired, elderly, with faded 
blue eyes in a weatherbeaten face. 

Carlin did not know him but he knew the 
others. 

“The Futuremen!” he choked. “Thank 
God you’re here! We were afraid you 
wouldn’t come.” 

Grag released him. “Sorry to startle you,” 
boomed the big robot. “But we couldn’t be 
sure who was coming, in the dark.” 

“We got here less than an hour ago,” Otho 
explained swiftly. “On the way here, we’d 
picked up the undimensional code-message 
you sent back to the System as planned, giv¬ 
ing the location of this place. We landed the 
Comet under cover of darkness in the trees 
behind the house.” 

Carlin felt a rush of relief. His discour¬ 
agement vanished. They weren’t going to 
have to fight this battle unaided, after all. 
They were going to have the mightiest of 
allies. 

He gaped, as a slim young Earthgirl, dark 
haired and dark eyed, wearing a simple 
jacket and space-slacks, came from the back 
of the room. 

“This is Joan Randall, Patrol agent,” Otho 
said. “And that old buzzard there is Marshal 
Ezra Gurney.” Carlin knew her now. He 
had heard of both her and Ezra. 

He looked around eagerly. “And Captain 
Future? He’s here?” 

“With us?” retorted Otho. “Don’t be fool¬ 
ish. The chief came on to Roo in disguise. 
He’ll meet us as soon as he can.” 

Joan explained to the bewildered scientists. 
“Curt had to come in as assumed identity if 
he was to accomplish anything. He built up 
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a notorious new character for himself. He 
is now called Rab Cain.” 

“Rab Cain?” The name burst from the lips 
of Carlin and Zamok. “He got in on the Star- 
farer this afternoon.” 

He told them rapidly of the scene at Roo- 
town when Harmer’s harangue to the rebel¬ 
lious colonists had been interrupted by Rab 
Cain’s swaggering boasts. 

“And he bragged he shot Captain Future!” 
finished Carlin. “Then he went off with Li 
Sharn.” 

A flash sparked from Joan Randall’s dark 
eyes, and was mirrored in the slanted green 
eyes of Otho—a vivid electric excitement. 

“Then Curt’s on the trail!” she exclaimed. 
“That’s why he isn’t here now. But it’s dan¬ 
gerous, working under cover by himself.” 

“Where is Li Sham’s place?” Otho de¬ 
manded of Carlin. 

The botanist told him. “And Jed Harmer’s 
plantation is only a mile or two north of it. 
Li Sham is known as one of Harmer’s party.” 

“I’ll go in there and find the chief, and 
see what he wants us to do,” Otho declared, 
starting toward the door. 

Grag interposed his metal bulk. “No,” the 
robot boomed. “You stay here. The chief 
said we were to wait till he got word to us.” 

Otho flared at the metal giant “Can’t you 
see that the whole set-up’s changed? That 
mechanical brain of yours must have stripped 
a gear.” 

Grag uttered a howl of anger and strode 
forward. “I’m a peaceful individual,” he an¬ 
nounced loudly, “but there’s a limit to the 
insults I’ll take from this synthetic rubberoid 
imitation of a man.” 

Philip Carlin was startled by the bellow¬ 
ing voice and unhuman wrath of the tower¬ 
ing robot. But Joan’s quick smile reassured 
him. 

“Will you cut out this bickerin’?” old Ezra 
was demanding. “All the way out here in 
the Comet I had to listen to you two arguin’, 
and I’m tired of it.” 

“I still think I ought to find the chief,” 
Otho persisted. 

“You’re just huntin’ trouble,” grunted 
Ezra. “We’ll see what Simon says about it.” 

“Simon Wright—the Brain?” echoed Car¬ 
lin. “He’s here too?” 

Joan nodded. “He’s back with Lin Sao 
questioning that Roon you captured.” 

They went to the back room. When they 
entered, an astonishing spectacle met Carlin’s 
eyes. A spectacle that had brought beads of 
perspiration to Lin Sao’s plump face as he 
stood in a comer, watching. 

Gaa, the captive Roon, still sat bound in 
the chair. His parrot-beaked red face was 
stiff with fear and his black, enormous eyes 
stared fascinated by the Brain, hovering 
above him in the metal box. He was a terrify- 
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ing spectacle to the barbaric tribesman, a box 
that spoke and watched him with unwinking 
lens-eyes. 

Fear and awe were plain in Gaa’s red face, 
a fear which flared higher when Grag’s 
enormous metal figure came clanking into the 
room. 

“Why have you Roons been attacking the 
colony?” asked the Brain’s rasping voice. 

“I have already told you,” faltered Gaa, 
“You dtar-men must leave Roo before disas¬ 
ter comes.” 

“What disaster?” 

G AA hesitated, then answered. “The Old 
Ones will come back in wrath.” 

“The Old Ones?” There was a sharp, star¬ 
tled quality in the way the Brain echoed it. 

“What is it, Simon?” whispered Joan, im¬ 
pressed by his reaction. 

Simon Wright did not answer her. He 
spoke again to Gaa. “The Old Ones cannot 
come back. They died a million years ago.” 

“No!” Gaa’s voice rang with superstitious 
fervor. “They did not die. They are too 
mighty for death. We have seen the omens 
with our own eyes! You must go away be¬ 
fore you wake them and bring horror upon 
us. That is why we must drive you from 
Roo.” 

The Brain swung toward the others. 
“There’s much behind this,” he said. “These 
tribesmen have not turned hostile for ordi¬ 
nary reasons. Their superstitions are in¬ 
volved—superstitions based on one of the 
most ancient cosmic mysteries in the uni¬ 
verse.” 

They looked at him, puzzled yet vaguely 
alarmed. In the silence, they could hear the 
feather-trees outside stirring in the breeze. 

The Brain had turned back to their cap¬ 
tive. “Tell me, what are the omens you saw 
that made your people think the Old Ones 
are stirring?” 

Gaa’s parrot-beaked red face stiffened, and 
a defiant look came into his black eyes. 

“That I cannot tell. It is a secret of our 
worship which you strangers may not know.” 

“More superstition,” muttered old Ezra. 
“Now I wonder—” 

There was a lolloping sound, and Carlin 
turned sharply. A small animal galloped into 
the room and flew toward Grag in terror. 

Carlin had never seen such a creature. A 
gray, bearlike little beast with sharp, beady 
eyes and a wide mouth set with enormous 
grinding fangs. He vaguely recognized it as 
a moon-pup, one of the half-mythical species 
of telepathic, non-breathing creatures native 
to Earth’s satellite. 

Grag picked up the trembling creature. 
“Eek’s scared to death. When Eek’s scar d 
it means danger. Something’s happened out 
there.” 


Simon Wright looked sharply around. 
“Where’s Otho?” 

It suddenly dawned on Philip Carlin that 
he had not seen the android for the last ten 
minutes. Neither, it now transpired, had any 
of the others. 

They searched the house, and then the lit¬ 
tle space-ship hidden in the dark trees out¬ 
side. But the search revealed nothing. Otho 
had disappeared. 

CHAPTER IX 
Star-World Peril 

'K'VER since he had 
heard that Captain 
Future was already play¬ 
ing his lone hand in dis¬ 
guise, here cm Roo, Otho 
had been chafing for ac¬ 
tion. The fact that he had 
been forbidden to try to 
join the leader had only 
increased Otho’s impa¬ 
tience. 

The android was always 
the most restless of indi¬ 
viduals. The long trip to Roo in the Comet 
had worn his patience thin. As always, he 
wanted to get into action. 

Otho saw his chance when the others went 
into the back room. Here, thought the an¬ 
droid, was a golden apportunity to take 
French leave. 

The thought was enough. Otho slipped out 
into the darkness and started back through 
the feather-trees toward the shed in which 
he had previously noticed two rocket-cars. 

Before he could reach the shed, two small 
animals bounded out of the darkness and 
clawed playfully at his legs. It was Eek, 
Grag’s moon-pup mascot, and Oog, the fat 
little white “meteor-mimic” who was Otho’s 
own pet. 

Otho tried to shoo them away but they in¬ 
sisted on following. He didn’t want them. 
Eek, especially, might prove a serious em- 
barassment to his plans. But how could he 
get rid of Eek? 

Then Otho grinned fleetingly. “There’s 
one sure way to shake Eek.” 

Otho stopped and thought. He thought of 
hundreds of Roon warriors silently ap¬ 
proaching the house, warriors who wanted to 
kill everyone here. 

Eek received that thought! The moon-pup 
had a highly developed sense of telepathy, 
but was renowned for his lack of valor. That 
frightening telepathic impression completely 
unnerved him and he bolted toward the 
house. 

Chuckling, Otho ran on and ran the rocket- 
car softly out of the shed. He did not cut off 



the baffles until he was a mile from the house. 

Running without lights, Otho drove north¬ 
ward along a high-ridged, muddy highway. 
The drift of stars and Black Moon together 
afforded him hardly enough light by which 
to steer. 

“Lot of good a moon like that is,” he com¬ 
plained to Oog, who had snuggled up in the 
seat beside him. “A cursed desolate kind of 
satellite, Roo has.” 

Otho’s spirits rose as he raced across the 
face of darkened Roo. He began to plan. He 
planned rapidly. 

“The chief went with this fellow Li Sharn, 
Carlin said. He’ll be at Li Sham’s place now. 
I ought to be able to slip in and find out 
what he needs me to do. Maybe he’ll want 
me to kidnap this fellow Harmer.” 

That prospect pleased Otho’s action-loving 
soul. 

Otho cut the lights and pulled the car into 
a field near Li Sham’s plantation. Then he 
loosened the atom-pistol in its holster, and 
started on foot across the dark fields. 

Oog trotted at his heels. But Otho knew 
his devoted little pet would implicitly obey 
every command. 

Suddenly Otho stopped and bounded back¬ 
ward. 

“Devils of space!” he exclaimed, his hand 
darting to his atom-pistol. 

A bunchy, obscene shadow had stirred 
from behind a vitron-shrub a few feet ahead 
of him—a many-legged thing with huge, 
faceted, phosphorescent eyes. It was two feet 
in diameter. 

The thing was a paralysis-spider, the most 
dreaded and venomous of all poison-insects 
on Roo. Its bite did not kill. It did worse— 
it locked the victim’s body in irremediable 
paralysis, a living death. 

“Better not shoot the little horror or my 
gun-flash might be seen,” Otho muttered. 
“Come here, Oog—we’ll go around it.” 

He looked in vain for Oog, who had van¬ 
ished. But then a big lump of soil at his feet 
suddenly writhed, changed, became Oog. 

The meteor-mimic, frightened, had used 
his perfect ability for camouflage to make 
himself as inconspicuous as possible. 

“Cursed if Roo doesn’t have a lot of nasty 
things,” Otho muttered as they gave the crea¬ 
ture a wide berth. ‘Taralysis-spiders, hunt¬ 
ing-worms—it’s awful!” 

He soon encountered an even more ter¬ 
rible denizen of the planet. The tree-bats, 
that had been rushing wildly overhead, 
swooped frantically low over the starlit field. 

“What the devil!” swore Otho, startled. 
“Something’s scared them.” 

H IS keen ears caught the flap and thrash 
of great, leathery wings overhead. Two 
monstrous, reptilian flying shapes sailed 
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down. They had been pursuing the tree-bats 
—but now had sighted Otho. 

“Night-dragons!” he yelped, his atom-pis¬ 
tol jumping into his hand. 

The two creatures were circling close over¬ 
head, small red eyes glaring down at him, 
great fangs and talons gleaming in the star¬ 
light. 

There were no more dreaded creatures on 
Roo and Otho fully realized his dire peril. 
Yet if he fired his weapon, the crash of it 
would give away his presence. 

In this extremiy, the resourceful android 
turned swiftly to his mascot. Oog was cow¬ 
ering, apparently too frozen by fear even to 
attempt one of his marvelous camouflages. 

“Spider, Oog!” Otho hissed to the little 
animal. “Paralysis-spider!” 

He pointed, as he spoke, back toward the 
place where they had encountered the great 
venomous insect. 

Oog understood and instantly acted. His 
fat white body twisted, flowed with protean 
rapidity into a new shape. He became, to all 
appearances, one of the many-legged poison¬ 
ous horrors. 

The night-dragons were rushing down¬ 
ward. But, sighting the repulsive, many¬ 
legged shape beside Otho, the huge creatures 
darted upward again with squawking cries 
of alarm. Even the terrible night-dragons 
dreaded the giant spiders! 

As the leathery wings receded into the 
darkness, Otho patted his metamorphosed 
mascot and Oog promptly resumed his na¬ 
tural shape. 

“Nice work, Oog,” chuckled the android. 
“I’ll bet those things won’t stop in a hurry.” 

He went on across the starlighted vitron 
fields toward Li Sham’s plantation house. 
It showed no lights, nor any sign of life. 

“All asleep,” muttered Otho. “But I’ll bet 
the chief isn’t asleep if he’s in there. I’ll 
soon find out. You stay here, Oog.” 

He started forward, then stopped. 

A dark figure had stealthily emerged from 
the house. It moved swiftly off across the 
fields. 

“Who in blazes is that, and why’s he slip¬ 
ping out?” Otho wondered, puzzled. 

He was starting to follow when a second 
stealthy figure emerged from the house and 
began to trail the first. 

Otho swore. “What’s going on here any¬ 
way?” 

He went silently forward, trailing the 
trailer. The man ahead was too intent upon 
his quarry to look back. 

They approached a plantation which Otho 
knew must be Jed Harmer’s. The first shad¬ 
owy figure approached the house, and 
crouched down near a lighted, shuttered 
window. As he stopped over, a ray of star¬ 
light momentarily illumined his face. 
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“I might have known it!” muttered Otho. 
“But who’s the other?” 

The man crouching by the wall of the 
house was “Rab Cain”—Captain Future. He 
appeared to be unaware of the fact he had 
been followed. 

His trailer was advancing now, an atom- 
pistol gleaming in his hand. Otho saw this 
second man come up behind Curt Newton, 
and saw Newton turn his head in surprise. 

There was no need of words to tell the 
quick-thinking android that Captain Future 
had been surprised spying on Harmer and 
that the man who had surprised him was 
about to shoot. 

Otho could move faster than any other 
individual in the System, when the necessity 
arose. The necessity was urgent now. He 
covered the distance to the two men in three 
great leaps, his atom-pistol raised. 

—a spy, then?” he heard the second man. 
“You might have known I’d watch you, 
Cain!” 

Otho came up behind the man and brought 
the barrel of his atom-pistol down on the 
other’s skull. 

The man sank limp and silent. “Rab Cain” 
whirled, startled. 

“Otho!” he whispered. “What in space are 
you doing here?” 

“Is that all the thanks I get?” said the 
android with a grin. “Who is this fellow, 
anyway?” 

“Li Sham,” answered Captain Future, 
frowning. “He must have watched me all the 
way. This messes up everything for me.” 
He bit his lip. “You’ve got a rocket-car? 
Take him to it and wait for me. I’ve got to 
hear what’s going on in this place.” 

O THO dragged away Li Sham’s limp form, 
after hastily telling the location of his 
car. Captain Future again applied his super¬ 
stethoscope to the wall of the house. 

He distinguished Jed Harmer’s voice 
again. “—tell you, I could get the colonists 
to declare for secession right now.” 

“No.” It was Ka Thaar’s level voice. “The 
boss is right. They need more provocation 
before they’ll reach the pitch of outright 
rebellion. Today showed that. But one more 
big Roon attack will fix it. You heard his 
orders.” 

“All right, I’ll hold off as he says until one 
more big Roon raid heats them up to the 
boiling point,” Harmer grumbled. “Though 
I still think I could sway them into secession 
now.” 

“You’re too confident of your powers of 
oratory,” glibed the young Mercurian. Cap¬ 
tain Future heard a chair scrape. “I’m going 
to get some sleep.” 

Captain Future felt sharp disappointment. 
He had learned almost nothing. From the 


conversation it was evident the mysterious 
leader of the conspiracy had already been 
here and had gone. 

Newton pocketed the super-stethoscope 
and soon joined Otho at the rocket-car. 

“Don’t know whether it’s good news or 
bad, chief,” Otho greeted him. “Li Sharn is 
dead. I hit him too hard in my hurry.” 

“The devil!” exclaimed Newton. “That 
complicates things further. When did you 
and Grag and Simon arrive on Roo?” 

“Tonight. We landed near Carlin’s planta¬ 
tion'. He’d sent a code message giving us its 
location.” 

“Drive there in a hurry,” Curt Newton told 
him. “It’s time we held a council of war.” 

The rocket-car flew along the lonely roads, 
with Li Sham’s body lurching in the back 
seat, until Otho sighted the plantation lights 
glimmering through the grove of feather- 
trees. The occupants were watchful. Zamok 
harshly challenged them as they ascended the 
veranda. 

“Everything’s all right—it’s the chief and 
I,” answered Otho. 

Grag’s giant frame bulked in the lighted 
doorway. “So you went after all? You dis¬ 
obeyed orders. I hope the chief bawled you 
out plenty.” 

Newton grinned. “I couldn’t do that, for 
he saved my neck by showing up when he 
did.” 

He went inside. In the lighted room, Philip 
Carlin and Lin Sao looked at him in amaze¬ 
ment. 

Carlin could hardly believe that this was 
the same man he had talked with on that 
night in Great New York. Curt Newton’s 
tall, lithe figure seemed somehow shorter 
and stockier—the red hair was now black and 
close-cropped, the frank, handsome face of 
Captain Future was the scarred, tough face 
of Rab Cain. 

Newton started to speak, then stopped and 
stared at Joan Randall and Ezra Gurney. 
Then he turned angrily to Otho. 

“I—er—forgot to tell you, chief. Joan and 
Ezra came along,” Otho said hastily. “You 
see, they were on Venus that night—” 

Joan spoke quickly. “It’s not their fault, 
Curt. They didn’t want to bring us. But 
anyway, aren’t you glad to see me?” 

Curt Newton fought to keep his temper. 
“Joan, you knew I didn’t want you mixed up 
in this mess. Why did you insist on coming?” 

She tossed her dark head. “After all, Curt, 
I’m a Patrol agent. I was sent to Venus to 
discover the whereabouts of that Venusian 
vitron profiteer, Lu Suur. His trail led to 
Roo. So I had to follow.” 

“Did you receive any authority from the 
Commander?” he demanded. 

Her brown eyes faltered. “Well, no ex¬ 
plicit authority.” 
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Ezra Gurney uttered a disgusted snort 
“Fine thanks we get for cornin’ all this way 
to help you.” 

Curt Newton exploded at him. “You 
space-struck old idiot! Are you trying to 
get Joan killed? You knew this was the most 
dangerous mission I’ve ever undertaken.” 

Philip Carlin had been astonished by Cap¬ 
tain Future’s anger at the girl’s presence. 
But now he understood. There was an over¬ 
powering anxiety for Joan’s safety in New¬ 
ton’s voice. 

“Since you’re here, Joan, see that you fol¬ 
low orders and stay out of trouble,” Curt 
Newton finished. 

Joan laughed at him. “That’s what I like 
about you, Curt,” she said. “Your tender 
gallantry, your courtly style of wooing are 
the things which make me run after you half 
across the universe.” 

“Oh, cut your rockets,” he said, with as¬ 
sumed impatience. But as he said it, a 
warmth in his eyes answered her impish 
smile. 

TTHE scene was interrupted by the appear- 
* ance of the Brain. Simon Wright came 
gliding in from the rear of the house. 

His lens-eyes met Curt Newton’s gaze. 
“They told you about the Roon captive?” he 
asked. 

It was characteristic that he offered no 
word of greeting. There were those who said 
the Brain had no emotions. Captain Future 
knew otherwise. But he had almost never 
known Simon to display any emotion. 

“Yes, and that may help us—and we’re 
going to need all the help we can get,” New¬ 
ton said. He told them briefly of his falling 
in with Li Sham, his entry into Harmer’s 
party, and then the near-disaster brought 
about by Li Sham’s suspicions. 

“From what I heard tonight,” he went on, 
"they figure that just one more big Roon 
attack will excite the colonists to the point 
of secession.” 

“It will,” affirmed Philip Carlin soberly. 
“I’ve been here long enough to know how 
these people feel. And you can hardly blame 
them.” 

“The conspirators are counting on a big 
Roon attack soon,” Captain Future con¬ 
tinued. “This shows somehow they’re re¬ 
sponsible for these attacks by the tribesmen. 
I’ve believed that from the first. What does 
this Roon captive say about the reason for 
the raids?” 

Simon Wright answered in his metallic 
voice. “I’ve found out a little from him. It’s 
superstition that’s driving the Roons to at¬ 
tack the colony. A superstitious dread con¬ 
nected with the Old Ones.” 

“The Old Ones?” repeated Newton sharp¬ 
ly, his eyes narrowing. 
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“Yes,” said the Brain. “The Roons say 
there are omens of the waking of the Old 
Ones, that it is the colonists’ coming that has 
stirred them up. The colonists must go or 
the Old Ones will truly awake.” 

Captain Future’s face grew somber. “I 
never dreamed that that was behind the 
Roons’ hostility.” 

Carlin asked a hesitant question. “Just 
who or what are the Old Ones? I’ve been 
wondering.” 

“They’re the name given by most of the 
galaxy’s races to the Kangas.” 

Carlin looked blank, but Joan Randall was 
startled by that name and so were Ezra and 
the Futuremen. 

“The Kangas!” 

CHAPTER X 
Cosmic Shadow 

|^APTAIN FUTURE 
gave a rapid explana¬ 
tion to the bewildered 
young botanist. 

“I don’t suppose inter¬ 
stellar archaeology is your 
field. You know, how¬ 
ever, that a million years 
ago our human race had 
its fountainhead on the 
worlds of the star Deneb, 
and that those ancient 
Denebians conquered all 
the galaxy? That we of the Solar System 
and all other human and humanoid races in 
the universe, are their remote descendants?” 

Philip Carlin nodded uncertainly. “Every¬ 
one has heard of the Denebians who were 
our remote ancestors.” 

“According to archaeological researches,” 
Newton continued swiftly, “before their time 
the galaxy was ruled by a great pre-human 
race. We know almost nothing about them 
except that they were a powerful, wholly 
alien, star-traveling race. They are general¬ 
ly referred to as the Kangas, though the 
legends of many star-peoples speak of them 
as the Dark Ones or the Old Ones. 

“The Kangas ruled this galaxy more than 
a million years ago. It is thought that they 
were not many in number. They exerted 
their sway through a subject race of proto- 
zooan creatures whom they had created. 
But the star-conquering men of ancient 
Deneb found scientific means to defeat the 
Kangas and their creatures. We learned 
about that when we visited Deneb. The Kan¬ 
gas vanished, became extinct. 

“But the superstitious dread of them still 
haunts many worlds. It’s present even in the 
distorted legends of the Solar System. And 
the Roons believe it utterly. They have an 
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ancient dread of the Old Ones. Now some¬ 
thing has made them believe that the com¬ 
ing of the colonists is threatening to awake 
the Old Ones. That’s why they’ve turned 
hostile.” 

He frowned. “I believe that Harmer and 
the other conspirators here are inciting the 
Roons by arousing their superstitious dread 
of the Old Ones.” 

“But how?” rasped the Brain. “Gaa would 
tell nothing except that there had been 
omens of the Old Ones’ awaking.” 

“Let me see the fellow,” Captain Future 
asked. “We may be able to get a little more 
out of him.” 

They went into the back room. Gaa still 
sat bound in the chair, and his red face ex¬ 
pressed stony defiance still as he eyed them. 

Curt Newton spoke fluently in the Roon 
dialect to the captive tribesman. “You fear 
the waking of the Old Ones?” 

Gaa answered sullenly. “We have reason 
to fear it. Long ago, we were a mighty peo¬ 
ple who conquered the Old Ones by means 
of magic Wands of Power. The Old Ones so 
feared us then that they hid from us in 
sleep. But my people now no longer have 
the secret of our ancestors’ Wands of Power. 
If the Old Ones wake now they will destroy 
us.” 

“This superstitious legend of theirs is di¬ 
rectly based on tradition,” muttered Simon, 
in English. “You recognize the ‘Wands of 
Power’?” 

Captain Future nodded. “It’s a legendary 
description of the psycho-amplifiers the an¬ 
cient Denebians used to conquer the Kan- 
gas.” 

“Where do the Old Ones lie sleeping?” he 

Gaa’s lips tightened. “We tell that to no 
one. If star-men like you knew, they would 
tamper with the Crypt of the Old Ones and 
unloose disaster.” 

Captain Future tried a different tack. 
“What are the omens which you said con¬ 
vinced your people the Old Ones are stir¬ 
ring?” 

Gaa would not answer that, either. The 
Roon simply sat glaring at them. They gave 
it up and went back into the bigger room. 

Simon Wright summed up the mystery. 
“There is a Crypt of the Old Ones. That 
much is certain. But where is it?” 

“Why do the tribes think that driving out 
the colonists will placate the Old Ones?” 
Joan Randall asked keenly. 

Curt Newton nodded. “You’ve put your 
finger on the crux of the thing. The Roons 
wouldn’t evolve that idea out of nothing. 
They’ve been told that by someone, someone 
who wants them to raid the colony.” 

“And that someone is the conspirators 
here,” exclaimed Otho. “Undoubtedly, the 


same plotters deliberately caused the mys¬ 
terious ‘omens’.” 

Philip Carlin felt admiration at the way 
the keen minds of this strange group were 
cutting to the mystery at the heart of the 
problem. 

Captain Future paced the lamp illuminated 
room, then spoke rapidly. “One more Roon 
attack means rebellion in the colony. So the 
Roons must be quieted, their fanatic fears 
allayed, at any cost. 

“That means that some of us have got to 
go into the Roon country and find this Crypt 
of the Old Ones around which their super¬ 
stitions center, and stop the ‘omens’ there.” 

“Say, that’s a job for me!” exclaimed Otho. 
“I’ll make up as a Roon, and—” 

“I’ve another job for you,” Newton inter¬ 
rupted. He turned toward Philip Carlin. 
“Doctor Carlin, you know the Roons and the 
jungles fairly well from your former visit 
here. You and Grag should have a good 
chance of success in this search. Will you 
try?” 

tf^ARLIN did not hesitate. He nodded 
quickly. “I’ll try.” 

“That jungle runs from here to the Austral 
Ocean,” Grag exclaimed. “How are we going 
to find this secret Crypt of the Old Ones in 
all that?” 

“It must be near Gaa’s village,” Newton 
said. “Otherwise his people wouldn’t have 
been able to observe the ‘omens’ at the 
Crypt, as he told us.” 

“But where’s Gaa’s village?” Grag de¬ 
manded. “None of us know.” 

“Gaa will guide you there if you tell him 
you want to talk peace with his people,” 
Newton retorted. “Of course, Gaa will be 
figuring to lead you there and then have his 
people seize you. It will be up to you to turn 
the tables and beat him at his own game.” 

Carlin caught his breath at the calm au¬ 
dacity of the plan. But the others seemed 
to take it as a matter of course. 

“Shall I go with them?” asked the Brain. 

Curt Newton shook his head. “I want you 
to stay here and construct a thing for me 
that will help to allay the Roons’ supersti¬ 
tious fears, in case we fail to find the Crypt 
and stop the ‘omens’.” 

“Just what do you have in mind?” asked 
the Brain keenly. 

“Simon, you heard what Gaa said about 
the magic Wands of Power his ancestors used 
to conquer the Old Ones? We know that’s a 
legendary description of the psycho-ampli¬ 
fiers the Denebians used against the Kangas. 

“Remember, the Denebians gave us a de¬ 
tailed description of them which is still in 
our file. If we could show them we had one 
of those Wands of Power, the Roons would 
believe we could protect them from the Old 
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Ones and thus we could quiet them down 
even if we failed to stop the ‘omens’.” 

“I understand,” said the Brain thoughtful¬ 
ly. “You want me to construct one of the in¬ 
struments to impress the Roons. Yes, I can 
do that.” 

“We must also discover and seize the lead¬ 
er of the conspirators behind this whole 
business,” Captain Future continued. He 
turned to Joan Randall. “Joan, you said that 
you learned on Venus that the trail of Lu 
Suur led to Roo?” 

Joan nodded. “Lu Suur came here to 
Roo.” 

Newton pondered. “Lu Suur was a brainy, 
dangerous man, from what I’ve heard. Only 
the establishment of vitron growing on Roo 
broke his Venusian monopoly. He might 
have decided to come to Roo and repeat his 
scheme on a bigger scale.” 

“You mean Lu Suur may be the real lead¬ 
er of Harmer’s secession conspiracy?” quer¬ 
ied the girl. 

“There’s a strong possibility,” Newton said. 
“Of course, he’d be using an assumed name. 
Have you a picture of him, Joan?” 

She nodded. “An old one we got on Venus. 
Here it is.” 

Lu Suur, in the photograph, was a middle- 
aged Venusian of average stature, with sleek, 
dark hair and a smooth, handsome face. The 
face was unremarkable except for the iron¬ 
ical intelligence in the eyes. 

“I haven’t seen any Venusian here who 
looks like that,” said Philip Carlin. 

“Otho, do you think he could pass himself 
off as an Earthman?” Captain Future asked 
thoughtfully. 

“Sure, it would be easy,” said Otho. 
“Venusians and Earthmen are both white¬ 
skinned races. The only pigmentation dif¬ 
ference is that all Venusians are dark-haired, 
and don’t grow gray with age like Earth- 
men.” 

“Then Lu Suur might have changed his 
planetary nationality as well as his name 
after he came to Roo,” Curt Newton pointed 
out. 

He turned to the girl. “Joan, I want you 
and Ezra to go in to file Governor’s office to¬ 
morrow and check the records of all Venu¬ 
sians and Earthmen who came to Roo at the 
time Lu Sum- left Venus. Try and get on 
Lu Suur’s trail. As for me, I’m going to keep 
on searching for that man in my own way, 
as ‘Rab Cain’, new member of the secession 
party.” 

“But you can’t go back to them now!” Joan 
protested. “Li Sham is dead. How are you 
going to explain that?” 

Captain Future grinned. “I won’t have to 
explain it. Li Sham will be with me. From 
now on, Otho, in disguise, is going to be Li 
Sham.” 


Philip Carlin stared incredulously. “Can 
he do it? Make up enough like the Saturni¬ 
an to pass for him?” 

“Can I do it?” Otho echoed loftily. “Lis¬ 
ten, I once made up as an undersea sea-man 
of Neptune and got away with it. You are 
looking at the greatest master of disguise in 
the System, the man of a thousand faces.” 

“That’s right,” Grag put in. “Otho’s al¬ 
ways showing up in a completely new face. 
I don’t blame the poor fellow—I would too, if 
I had a face like his.” 

Otho jumped. “Why, you miserable auto¬ 
maton, I suppose you’re goodlooking? Lis¬ 
ten, folks, and I’ll tell you something about 
Grag. Every year regularly he gets his face 
lifted—with a welding-torch.” 

JD'ZRA started to laugh but Captain Future 
■®^cut in impatiently. “More speed and less 
horseplay from you two! Otho, I’ve got to 
get back with you to Li Sham’s plantation 
before dawn. You’ve an hour and a half.” 

To Carlin and the others who had never 
seen Otho assume one of his disguises, the 
next hour was a revelation. The android 
could twist his mobile countenance of syn¬ 
thetic flesh into almost any desired features. 
Skillfully placed rubberoid pads completed 
the work. With smooth gray pigment, Otho 
then stained his body and face. A thin fringe 
of false hair went onto his hairless skull. 

He put on Li Sham’s clothing, after they 
had buried the Saturnian back in the grove. 
When he finally made his appearance, his 
cadaverous face, fishy eyes and suspicious 
expression were identical with those of the 
late conspirator. 

“It’ll pass,” Curt Newton approved. “I’ll 
have to coach you on his voice on the way 
over. We’ve no time to lose!” 

At the door he turned, his eyes sweeping 
them. “I’ll get into communication with you 
here as soon as I can. And Grag, you and 
Carlin take no unnecessary chances. As soon 
as you find the Crypt of the Old Ones out 
there, report back here to Simon.” 

Pale red streaks of dawn were rifting the 
sky as Captain Future and Otho drove up to 
Li Sham’s seedy plantation. Hastily, they 
ran the rocket-car into one of the sheds be¬ 
hind the cement house. 

Curt Newton hoped that the machine 
would not be identified as one of Carlin’s. 
He made a mental resolve to get rid of it as 
soon as possible, and would not have come 
in it had it not been for the lack of time. 

All the way, he had coached Otho upon Li 
Sham’s voice and mannerisms, and the lay¬ 
out of the plantation. 

“Here come the workers,” muttered New¬ 
ton a few moments after they entered the 
house. 

The two Uranians and the Neptunian who 
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were the late Li Sham’s vitron workers had 
emerged from a bunkhouse and were lazily 
approaching. 

Otho eyed them with the fishy stare of the 
Saturnian he impersonated, and spoke in Li 
Sham’s whining voice. 

“Time you were getting up, if you’re going 
to do anything out in the fields today,” he 
complained. 

The men stared at him, surprised. “Do we 
really have to start vitron-grubbing?” grum¬ 
bled the Neptunian. “You said we wouldn’t 
have to do field-work unless someone was 
around.” 

Captain Future realized that Otho had 
made a slip—these man had not been hired 
as vitron-grubbers, that being only a blind. 
And the quick-thinking android realized his 
mistake at the same time. 

“You’ve got to do something!” he snapped. 
“People will get suspicious if they see all 
our vitron-seedlings being choked out by 
weeds.” 

“Oh, all right,” grunted the man. “Does 
this fellow Cain help us?” 

“I’ve got other things for him to do,” Otho 
retorted. 

After the men put on their sun-helmets 
and went sulkily out into the baking vitron- 
fields, Otho mopped his brow. 

“Nearly blew our tubes that time,” he 
muttered. 

“You’ll have to do better than that with 
Harmer and Ka Thaar,” Captain Future said. 
“One of them should hunt you up today— 
they were to give Li Sharn new orders from 
the leader.” 

Curt Newton was bone-weary from lack 
of sleep, but seized this opportunity to start 
a thorough search of Li Sham’s plantation 
buildings. 

“The rebellion party must have a store of 
weapons hidden away somewhere in prepa¬ 
ration for the outbreak,” he explained. “They 
wouldn’t keep them at Harmer’s place. May¬ 
be they’re here.” 

“If Oog were around, he’d smell them out 
no matter where they were hidden,” Otho 
said. 

It had been necessary for Otho to leave 
his pet at Carlin’s plantation, a decision 
which Oog had thoroughly protested. 

Their search found nothing but a few 
atom-guns such as every plantation kept for 
defense against Roon raids or prowling 
night-dragons. 

“If they have a secret arsenal, it’s some¬ 
where else,” Newton muttered. He stretched 
warily. “I’ve got to catch some sleep. Wake 
me before those workers come back in.” 

Captain Future slept in the dusty bed¬ 
room. Strangely, his dreams were of the Old 
Ones. 

He seemed once again at distant Deneb, 


that remote star to which he and the Future- 
men years ago had ventured. Again he was 
listening to Khor the Denebian tell of the 
alien Kangas who reigned before men came. 
There was awe in Khor’s voice as he talked 
to the Futuremen— 

“—Futuremen are taking a hand in this!” 

That voice was not in any dream. It came 
from the next room and had awakened New¬ 
ton. He jumped up, discovering that it was 
now midday. 

SUDDENLY he recognized the voice that 
^ had awakened him. Ka Thaar’s voice! 
And Ka Thaar was saying something about 
the Futuremen! 

Was it discovery? Newton shoved his 
atom-pistol into his jacket for instant use 
before he went out into the living-room. 

Ka Thaar, standing facing “Li Sham,” 
turned and looked at him with cold dislike 
as he entered. The Mercurian youngster’s 
thin, dark face was ominous. 

“It’s this fellow Cain’s fault that they’ve 
come,” he rasped. 

“What’s my fault?” demanded Curt New¬ 
ton, yawning. 

“That the Futuremen are mixing into 
things here!” snapped Ka Thaar. “I told 
Harmer he was a fool to take you in. The 
Futuremen are probably here to track down 
the man who shot their leader.” 

Curt Newton felt dismayed and puzzled. 
How could the conspirators have guessed 
that the Futuremen were on Roo? 

“What makes you think the Futuremen 
. are taking a hand?” asked Otho skeptically. 

“A couple of hours ago, this morning, two 
secret agents of the Planet Patrol conferred 
with Walker King, the Governor,” answered 
Ka Thaar. “They’re not just two ordinary 
agents—they’re that girl Joan Randall and 
the old marshal, Gurney. Everyone knows 
that they associate with the Futuremen.” 

Captain Future began to understand. Joan 
and Ezra, in their search for Lu Suur’s trail, 
had been recognized. 

Newton took an incredulous tone. “Those 
two coming to Roo doesn’t prove the Future- 
men are going to follow,” he asserted. 

“That girl and old Gurney are two stormy 
petrels, warning of the coming of the Future- 
men,” exclaimed Ka Thaar. “I’m sure of it.” 

“So what if the Futuremen do come?” 
bluffed Newton. “They’re not invincible. I’m 
no more afraid of them than I was of Future 
himself.” 

Ka Thaar looked at him with cold hatred. 
“Cain, a man of your stripe wouldn’t have a 
chance against Captain Future or his bunch, 
except by trickery.” 

“Rab Cain” sneered. But inwardly, he 
was wondering. Ka Thaar had evidently a 
queer, deep respect for Captain Future—but 
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that made the Mercurian none the less dan¬ 


gerous! 

“Our orders are to get the Randall girl and 
old Gurney out of the way at once,” Ka 
Thaar said incisively. “They’re too close to 
a hot trail for comfort.” 

Captain Future stiffened. Did the conspir¬ 
ators mean murder? If so, he’d have to fight 
it out with Ka Thaar here and now. 

To ascertain their intentions, he made a 
suggestion to Ka Thaar. “We’ll cut ’em both 
down with a couple of gun-blasts, eh?” he 
asked, meaningly. 

“No!” hissed Ka Thaar. “They’re not to be 
harmed, get that You use your gun on them 
and I’ll blast you down myself. We’re to 
grab them and take them out to the Valley 
until after the blow-off. Li Sharn knows 
where to go.” 

Otho nodded, pretending understanding. 
“Oh, sure. That’s the best place.” 

Captain Future breathed a little more easi¬ 
ly. He rapidly made up his mind. He didn’t 
want to expose his imposture yet, for that 
would ruin his chances of discovering the 
unknown head of the conspiracy in time. 

Therefore, he must go through with help¬ 
ing kidnap Joan and Ezra! They’d be in no 
danger, with Otho and him among the kid¬ 
nappers. 

“We start now,” Ka Thaar said, turning 
toward the door. “Harmer’s men will have 
the Firebird waiting at the Rootown space¬ 
port. We must hurry.” 

A few minutes later, Curt Newton and 
Otho were speeding with the Mercurian 
toward Rootown on their strange mission. 

CHAPTER XI 
In the Red Jungles 

AR into the jungle, 
•*- south of the colony, 
the captive Roon tribes¬ 
man led Philip Carlin and 
Grag. 

Gaa’s hands were bound 
behind him. And big Grag 
walked closely beside 
him, while Carlin had his 
atom-pistol holstered at 
his belt. 

The Roon stopped sud¬ 
denly in the dim trail they 
were 'following. “Now what’s the matter?” 
Grag demanded suspiciously. 

Gaa looked at the robot. “The trail forks 
here. We must strike a little westward, 
toward Yellow River.” 

They looked doubtfully at the red tribes¬ 
man, and then around the strange scene. 
Carlin took off his sun-helmet, mopping his 
brow. 
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The young Earthman botanist and the gi¬ 
gantic robot stood with their captive in a 
reddish gloom. All around them towered the 
massive trunks of great trees, supporting 
high overhead a whole faery, crimson world 
of foliage and flowers. A world of teeming 
life whose many leafy levels reached a hun¬ 
dred feet above them, filtering the mid-day 
radiance of glaring Arkar. 

For six hours, Carlin and the robot had 
followed their captive guide into the jungle. 
Gaa had readily agreed to lead them to the 
village of his people so that they might talk 
peace. 

“He has agreed too readily,” the Brain had 
warned. “Curtis was right—the Roon in¬ 
tends to trick you You’ll have to take care. 
Remember, your mission is only to find the 
Crypt of the Old Ones which is the center of 
the Roon superstitions. It must be near their 
chief village. If you discover it, reconnoiter 
it without letting yourselves be seen and 
then come back here at once.” 

“Don’t worry, we’ll find it,” Grag had 
promised confidently. “This Roon thinks he’s 
going to doublecross us, but he’s due for a 
double-doublecross.” 

“I hope so,” said the Brain dubiously, “But 
I’d feel easier about it if I were going along.” 

“Are you implying that I’m a dope?” bris¬ 
tled Grag. “Besides, the chief left you a job 
here. Just trust this to us.” 

So Carlin and Grag had started with Gaa 
into the red forests. They had no sooner got 
out of sight of the plantation, than Grag 
stopped. 

He fumbled in the small haversack slung 
over his shoulder. He had explained that it 
contained his atom-pistol. But now, to Car¬ 
lin’s surprise, he drew from it the little gray, 
beady-eyed moon-pup that was his pet. 

“I brought Eek along,” rumbled Grag, 
fondly perching the animal on his shoulder. 
“I had to hide him, or Simon wouldn’t have 
let me bring him.” 

Carlin looked doubtfully at the moon-pup, 
squirming eagerly on the broad metal shoul¬ 
der of its master. “Maybe it’s not a good idea, 
at that. He might make a racket just when 
we need to be quiet.” 

“Eek can’t make any sounds,” Grag in¬ 
formed him. “Moon-dogs have no vocal ap¬ 
paratus, for they evolved on the Moon where 
there’s no air. They don’t even breathe. They 
have a telepathic sense for communication.” 

“Still, he won’t be any help to us,” Carlin 
said. 

“Help?” Grag boomed. “Eek can be a lot 
of help! He’s the greatest danger-barometer 
there is. Eek can scent danger miles away, 
by his telepathic sense. When he acts badly 
scared, look out for trouble.” 

Carlin glanced curiously at his giant com¬ 
panion as they went on. Until now, despite 
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his awareness of Grag’s intelligence, he had 
been unable entirely to accept the robot as a 
living personality. 

But he was now discovering, as other peo¬ 
ple had discovered, that acquaintance with 
Grag dispelled all notions as to his being an 
automaton. Grag’s ways of thinking might 
be simpler than those of ordinary men. But 
the robot possessed pride, loyalty, and that 
perception of contrasts which is the basis of 
the sense of humor. 

It was now mid-afternoon. Gaa had led 
them into the jungle along a network of dim 
trails made by “shufflers”. And twice, so far, 
they had been forced to dart hastily into the 
brush to avoid “shufflers” coming along the 
trail. The enormous sextupedal hairy crea¬ 
tures, elephant-high and dragging their short 
legs in the peculiar gait that gave them their 
name, were granivorous and harmless, but 
Carlin was not glad to meet them. 

Quickly Gaa led the way southwestward 
in the new direction. The Roon had been 
stoically quiet all the way so far. Now there 
was a hint of expectation in his bearing. 

“Look at him, the false-hearted son of a 
liar,” muttered Grag to Carlin, in their own 
language. “He just can’t wait to get within 
shouting distance of his village. Then he 
thinks he’s going to raise a yell that will 
bring them all out on our necks.” 

tf^ARLIN was anxious. “We’ll have to gag 
^ him before that. But we may not know 
we’re near the place until we come right on 
it.” 

“Sure, we’ll know,” said Grag. He patted 
the moon-pup riding his shoulder. “Eek will 
warn us. When he senses the Roons, he’ll 
raise a rumpus miles before we reach them. 
I told you he’d be useful.” 

Philip Carlin almost forgot their mission, 
in the scientific fascination of what lay about 
them. This jungle was a planetary botan¬ 
ist’s wonderland. The vast majority of its 
plant species had never been classified. 

He had spent months here on Roo, years 
before when its suitability for vitron planta¬ 
tions was being tested. But he had been too 
busy on the urgent vitron problem to spend 
time in purely academic explorations. Now 
an even more urgent mission precluded such 
studies. 

Grag suddenly stopped, his giant metal 
hand also halting Gaa. “Eek’s getting nerv¬ 
ous already,” he said doubtfully. “Yet it 
can’t be that we’re near the Roons yet.” 

Carlin looked skeptically at the moon-pup. 
Eek had begun to shiver. 

“Probably he’s scared of some animal he 
senses in the forest,” suggested the botanist. 

“Maybe, but—” 

Grag never finished. At that moment, Gaa 
wrenched suddenly from beside them and 


started running forward along the trail. 

“Get him!” yelled Grag. “Don’t use your 
gun—we can catch him!” 

Carlin had whipped out his atom-pistol, 
but he refrained from firing as he and Grag 
plunged down the trail after the escaping 
Roon. 

Gaa, his arms bound, could not run fast 
enough to escape. Carlin wondered fleeting- 
ly why the Roon had made the hopeless at¬ 
tempt. 

Gaa looked back over his shoulder at 
them, then slackened speed. But now they 
were within reach of the frantically stum¬ 
bling tribesman. Grag’s great hand reached 
vengefully for him. 

At this moment Carlin felt the ground cave 
in under his boots, and plunged downward. 
He struck a soft dirt surface in jarring fall, 
and heard two other heavy bodies thud be¬ 
side him. 

Carlin picked himself up, feeling dazed. 
He was standing at the bottom of a conical 
pit, whose floor was the base of the cone. 
The pit was ten feet across and its dirt sides 
sloped steeply upward more than twenty feet 
to a small, ragged hole through which they 
had fallen. 

Grag was picking himself up, and Eek, 
who had clung to him in the fall, seemed 
frantic now with terror. But Grag turned 
with a roar on Gaa, who like themselves had 
been unhurt by his fall to the soft dirt floor. 

“You dirty red son of perdition!” roared 
the robot, grabbing their bound captive. “I’ll 
twist your head right off your shoulders.” 

“Wait, Grag!” said Philip Carlin. “Don’t 
hurt him.” 

“Hurt him?” retorted the wrathful robot. 
“I’ll reduce him to atoms! He led us right 
into this hole.” 

“What is this place? A pitfall built by your 
tribe?” he asked Gaa. 

Gaa stood, coolly surveying them without 
a trace of fear on his parrot-beaked red face. 
“No, this is a hunting-worm’s pit. I saw the 
traces of a chain of them as we came along 
the trail, and knew there’d be another 
ahead.” 

“A hunting worm?” roared Grag, looking 
around. “Where is he?” 

Gaa nodded toward two six-foot round 
tunnels that opened into opposite sides of the 
conical pit, just above the floor. 

“He will come,” said the Roon. “Hunting- 
worms hollow out many such pits, in a con¬ 
nected chain. They leave only a thin mask 
of dirt above, not sufficient to support an 
animal’s weight. They go through their pits 
regularly, looking for prey. When he comes, 
he will kill and devour us all. Then you star- 
men will never reach my village to spy on 
my people.” 

“You block-headed lummox, he’ll devour 
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you, too, in that case!” bellowed Grag. 

Gaa nodded. “Yes, I will die, too. But I 
am not afraid of death.” 

At another moment, Philip Carlin would 
have admired the Roon’s loyalty to his peo¬ 
ple. 

But now he had too imminent a sense of 
danger for such reflections. 

“We’ve got to get out of here!” he ex¬ 
claimed. “I’ve heard stories of the size and 
ferocity of these hunting-worms.” 

Grag looked upward. “Blast me if I see 
how we’re going to climb out of this hole.” 

■'J'HE dirt of the pit sides was soft. But the 
inward slant of the high, steep walls 
made it impossible to dig out steps. 

“This is what I get for not paying atten¬ 
tion to Eek,” Grag went on ruefully. “He 
wasn’t scared for nothing, I should have 
known.” 

“He’s certainly plenty scared now,” Car¬ 
lin observed. 

Eek was in a very frenzy of fear, clawing 
at Grag’s legs, dashing to the wall, then run¬ 
ning back to the robot. Eek, it was easy to 
deduce, wanted nothing more than to leave 
the pit. 

“The hunting-worm is coming,” Gaa ex¬ 
plained calmly. “It will be here soon.” 

Carlin reached instinctively for his atom- 


pistol. Then he remembered, appalled, that 
he had had it in his hand when he crashed 
into the pit. It had been jarred from his grasp 
when he fell. Hastily he searched the pit 
floor. 

The weapon was not there. It had fallen 
on the trail above. 

“It’s all right, I’ve got my gun,” Grag said. 
“We’ll make short work of the beast when it 
comes.” 

Grag reached into his haversack and drew 
out his atom-pistol. Then he uttered an ex¬ 
clamation of dismay. 

“Devils of space, look at this gun! Eek’s 
been at it!” 

The hard metal of the atom-pistol barrel 
was gnawed away. The gun would back- 
blast if it was fired. 

Grag uttered a groan. “I might have 
known Eek would start chewing on it when 
he was in the haversack with it. He can’t re¬ 
sist metal. It’s my fault for putting him in 
there.” 

Carlin heard a faint, faraway rustling. It 
seemed to come from one of the tunnels that 
opened into the pit. 

His heart hammered. The fantastic pre¬ 
dicament loomed now with a brutal horror. 
It would be a messy way to die, he was 
thinking. 

[Turn page] 
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“We can’t get out, and we have no weap¬ 
ons,” he said. “What can we do?” 

“If the hunting-worms are as big as Gaa 
says, I couldn’t kill the beast with just my 
hands,” Grag muttered. “The thing would 
be sure to kill you and the Roon, in this 
narrow hole.” 

Grag suddenly turned. “There’s a chance, 
if we can get your atom-gun. It must be 
lying right up there beside the mouth of the 
pit.” 

The robot picked up Eek and showed him 
the gnawed atom-pistol. Eek, even in his 
terror, cowered a little, expecting reprimand. 

“You want a nice gun to eat, Eek?” Grag 
said. “All right, there’s one up there on the 
trail. You bring it back and you can have it.” 

“How can he understand when he can’t 
speak or hear?” said Carlin. 

“He doesn’t hear my words but he senses 
my thought,” Grag explained hastily. “Here 
you go, Eek—get the gun and bring it.” 

With the words, Grag tossed the moon-pup 
accurately up through the hole twenty-odd 
feet above. They heard Eek fall with a 
thump on the trail. 

They heard also, more loudly, the ominous 
rustling from the tunnels. Carlin felt an icy 
chill along his spine. 

Eek reappeared above, peering down at 
them. Carlin could have kissed the moon- 
pup. For in his jaws, Eek held Carlin’s atom- 
pistol. 

Grag held up his arms. “Jump, Eek! Grag 
will catch you.” 

Eek very definitely did not want to jump. 
Eek’s hesitation showed he’d had quite 
enough of the pit. 

Grag cajoled him. “You jump, Eek, and 
I’ll give you a nice big piece of copper to eat. 
All the copper you want.” 

Eek seemed to be drooling mentally over 
that inducement, but still was restrained by 
an overpowering terror of the pit. 

Gaa uttered a low exclamation. Carlin 
turned and froze as he saw, far back in one 
of the tunnels, two cold, glittering, lashless 
and enormous eyes that advanced softly like 
twin pale fires. 

He could sense, rather than see, the enor¬ 
mous looping, rippling white worm body be¬ 
hind those monstrous eyes. He heard Grag 
yell. 

Eek jumped! Grag grabbed him, snatched 
the atom-pistol from his jaws, and whirled 
with incredible rapidity. 

The blunt, enormous head of the hunting- 
worm was swaying up as the first ten feet of 
the monster body uncoiled from the tunnel. 
Grag’s gun blasted a streak of blazing energy 
that severed the head and turned it into a 
charred mass. The monster coils twitched 
wildly far back into the tunnel, making the 
whole pit vibrate. 


“That was too close for comfort!” said 
Grag. Then he picked up the quaking moon- 
pup. “Eek, you were responsible for my gun 
being useless but you redeemed yourself. I 
wish Otho had been here to see it.” 

C ARLIN stared at Otho. “How are we go¬ 
ing to get out now?” he asked. He was 
shaken by the close call, sickened by the 
stench from the dead monster’s charred 
body. 

“Cut our way out with the atom-pistol, of 
course,” said Grag. “Stand back.” 

He turned the thin blast of the pistol on 
one side of the slanting dirt wall. Using it 
like a giant knife of fire, he undercut the 
side so that a whole mass of dirt slid down¬ 
ward, half burying them. 

“Go ahead,” Grag told Carlin. “You can 
climb out now, with me boosting. When you 
get up there, let down a vine for me—I can’t 
climb in that soft dirt.” 

Carlin found himself, light as he was, sink¬ 
ing to the knees in the sliding yellow soil as 
he clambered upward. He was breathless 
when he reached the surface. 

He soon had cut a massive vine and low¬ 
ered its end to Grag. First he hauled up the 
bound Roon captive. Then Grag himself 
clambered toilsomely out, hauling his weight 
up the tough vine rope. 

“Now shall we fix this fellow Gaa for his 
trick?” Grag demanded, looking wrathfully 
at the Roon. 

“Listen!” Carlin said suddenly. 

Dusk had come during their struggle to 
escape the pit. Arkar had sunk beneath the 
horizon and shadows were running through 
the jungle. 

From southward there came a dim pulsing 
of persistent sound. It was too rhythmical 
to be any natural sound of the jungle. 

“That may be from the Roon village!” 
Carlin exclaimed. “No, don’t hurt Gaa. But 
we’d better gag him before we go any far¬ 
ther.” 

Grag efficiently gagged their captive. Gaa’s 
black eyes were glittering with fierce ex¬ 
citement. He, too, had heard the dim pulse 
of sound from the distance. 

Roughly thrust on by Grag, he stumbled 
with them along the dim trail. And now 
darkness had come down on the jungle. 
Through a rift in the trees ahead, they 
glimpsed the vast, vague expanse of a night 
blanketed ocean, heaving beneath the great 
drift of stars and the shadowy rising sphere 
of Black Moon. 

They came to that point where the trees 
ended. Instantly, Grag and Carlin shrank 
back, dragging their captive back with them. 

“Down behind these bush-orchids!” Grag 
muttered. “Quick!” 

Dropping behind the shelter of the shrubs, 
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they peered tensely at the unearthly and as¬ 
tounding spectacle ahead. 

CHAPTER XII 
of Dream Flowers 

WO AN RANDALL and 
Ezra Gurney had 
started for Rootown soon 
after Grag and Carlin fol¬ 
lowed their captive guide 
into the jungle. They took 
the remaining rocket-car, 
leaving the Brain with the 
other two scientists at the 
plantation. 

As she expertly steered 
the car along the rude 
road, Joan expressed doubt 
of the mission with which Captain Future 
had entrusted them. 

“Curt just wanted to get us out of the 
way,” she said. “He doesn’t think we can 
find Lu Suur.” 

Ezra grunted. “Probly think Pm too old 
for real action. Me, that held my own in the 
old wild days on the interplanetary frontier, 
long before the Futuremen were heard of." 

The flat white roofs of Rootown glimmered 
through the mass of pinkish feather-trees 
that lined the streets. Over on the spaceport, 
the massive bulk of the Starfarer was rising 
thunderously into the red sunlight for the 
long return voyage to the System. 

The ship, Joan knew, was loaded now 
with bales of dried vitron that would be 
processed and distributed in the System. 
The importance of their mission here came 
home to her with increased force. Those 
cargoes that meant so much to the life and 
health of the System peoples must not be 
halted by chicanery and greed! There must 
be no rebellion! 

They drove into Rootown’s plaza and 
parked the rocket-car in front of the unpre¬ 
tentious cement building that held the Sys¬ 
tem Government’s offices. As they ap¬ 
proached the building, they met a curious, 
noisy little procession. 

A gaunt, unshaven Earthman in battered 
sun-helmet and tattered clothing was shuf¬ 
fling southward through the town, followed 
by a rag-tag of children who were shrieking 
delightedly at his heels. 

“Crazy Jonny!” they were yelling joyously. 
“Where you going, Crazy Jonny?” 

The odd-looking man paid no attention to 
his tormentors. 

“It’s the lunatic that Doctor Carlin told us 
about,” Joan said pityingly. She interposed 
to stop the children. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourselves?” she 
told them. 
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They scattered, still derisively hooting the 
tattered figure. Joan turned to find the mad¬ 
man peering at her with a queer, filmy stare. 

“Thanks for driving away the imps,” he 
muttered. “They won’t bother me much 
longer. The Roons will kill everybody here, 
pretty soon.” 

“Nice, sweet character,” grunted Ezra 
Gumey as Crazy Jonny shuffled on. “Any¬ 
place else but out here on the frontier, he’d 
be rounded up and taken care of.” 

They went into the offices of the Governor. 
A bored young Martian clerk informed them 
that Walker King could see no visitors. 

“I think he’ll see us,” said Joan, tossing a 
metal disk onto the desk. 

It was the emblem of Section Four, secret 
service of the Planet Patrol, and bore her 
name and number. Martian eyes bulged. 

“I’ll tell the Governor at once!” 

When they entered the inner office, Joan 
studied Walker King. He was an elderly, 
friendly man who obviously had found the 
anxiety of his official position too critical for 
him. The jerkiness of his movements told a 
story of overpowering worry. 

“I never expected to see you two here on 
Roo!” he exclaimed. “Does this mean that 
the Futuremen are on the way?” 

“Haven’t you heard that Captain Future 
was shot on Venus?” Joan answered. “You 
don’t thinly the Futuremen would leave 
him?” 

Walker King seemed disappointed. “I was 
hoping the Government was sending the Fu¬ 
turemen to help restore order. You don’t 
know how upset and dangerous things are 
right now on Roo!” 

“We’ve got a hazy idea,” drawled Ezra 
Gumey. 

Joan leaned forward. “We’re trying to find 
a Venusian named Lu Suur.” 

Kong appeared startled. “Lu Suur? What 
makes you think he’s here?” 

“You know the man then?” Joan asked 
quickly. 

“I never met him but I’ve good reason to 
remember his name,” Walker King answered 
bitterly. “I had a vitron plantation on Venus 
ten years ago. Lu Suur’s company swindled 
me.” He sighed. “I wish I’d stayed there. 
When the System Government wanted to 
name a colonist here as Governor a few 
years ago, my friends petitioned for my ap¬ 
pointment. I wish now they’d never done so. 
This Roon trouble has made the job a night¬ 
mare.” 

J OAN cut off his complaints by showing 
him the old photograph of Lu Suur. “Is 
there anybody in the colony who resembles 
this picture?” 

Walter King shook his head. “No one I’ve 
seen.” 


Valley 
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“I’d like to see your records and pictures 
of all the men who arrived here in the first 
few years of the colony,” Joan requested. 

She and Ezra spent the next few hours 
carefully examining the records. But their 
hunt was futile. By now Walker King had 
grasped the implications of their search. 

“You don’t think Lu Suur could be behind 
all our trouble here?” he asked anxiously. 
“Can this be the result of a deliberate plot? 

I thought Jed Harmer and his party were 
simply making political capital of the Roon 
raids.” 

“They’ll start a rebellion if they’re not 
stopped,” Ezra warned him grimly. “They’ve 
got the Roo colonists on the brink of seces¬ 
sion. One more Roon attack will decide 
them.” 

“I know that, but what can I do to stop 
the Roons?” King exclaimed. “I’ve only got 
a handful of Patrol officers to police here. 
I’ve tried to use them as sentinels to give 
warning of Roon raids, but it hasn’t worked 
out.” 

“Why haven’t you sent scouts into the 
Roon country to find out just what’s stirred 
up the tribesmen to these attacks?” Ezra 
asked. 

King shook his head helplessly. “That’s 
impossible. Nobody can go into those jungles 
now without being killed by the Roons.” 

Joan remembered something Carlin had 
said. “Doesn’t Crazy Jonny, the madman we 
met outside this morning, still go in and out 
of the jungles?” 

“Oh, yes, Jonny still wanders everywhere, 
but the Roons wouldn’t hurt him,” King said. 
“They’ve always had a superstitious regard 
for him because of his madness.” 

“How long has he been mad?” the girl 
asked thoughtfully. 

“For seven or eight years,” was the reply. 
“Jonny was a fine, upstanding planter in the 
pioneer days here on Roo—had one of the 
first vitron plantations. Then one night, a 
sudden attack by night-dragons shocked him 
out of his sanity. He’s been a hopeless mad¬ 
man ever since, endlessly wandering through 
the colony and the jungles.” 

Joan frowned. “I’d like to question Crazy 
Jonny. Do you know where we could find 
him now?” 

King looked surprised. “His only home is 
still his old wrecked plantation-house, on the 
south edge of town. People bring him food 
and things. But I can’t understand what you 
hope to learn from him.” 

“If he still goes in and out of the jungles, 
he might be able to tell just what has stirred 
up the Roons to hostility,” Joan pointed out. 

Walker King looked dubious. “I doubt if 
he’s sane enough to answer your questions 
intelligently, but of course you can try.” 

“In the meantime,” said Joan as she rose 


to go, “you can help us by assembling every 
possible scrap of information about the col¬ 
onists who came here in the first two years. 
I still think Lu Suur is here!” 

When she and Ezra Gurney emerged from 
the building into the hot red afternoon glare, 
the old marshal plainly was puzzled. 

“Why all this interest in Crazy Jonny?” 
he demanded. 

“King said that the Roons venerate the 
madman,” Joan explained. “Who better than 
Crazy Jonny could stir up the Roon’s super¬ 
stitions as someone has done?” 

Ezra scratched his chin. “It don’t make 
sense. If the fellow’s crazy—” 

“He could still be used as a tool by some¬ 
one who is not crazy,” retorted Joan. “Come 
on—we’re going to find out.” 

It took a couple of hours’ searching at the 
edge of town before they finally found Crazy 
Jonny’s old plantation house. It was a crum¬ 
bling cement structure half hidden in an un¬ 
kempt grove of feather-trees which was 
choked with high red weeds and wild bush- 
orchids. 

The door sagged open on broken hinges. 
Joan stepped into the place. The afternoon 
sunlight that filtered through dust-thick, 
cracked windows, disclosed unswept, littered 
rooms. There was a rude pallet in the comer 
of one. But the madman was not in the 
house. 

“Ten to one he’s gone back into the jun¬ 
gle,” growled Ezra. “When we saw him this 
momin’ he was headin’ southward, remem¬ 
ber.” 

Joan’s fine brows drew together. “Ezra, 
I’m sure now Jonny is the instrument the 
conspirators are using to incite the Roons to 
attack. The tribesmen would kill anyone 
else. Someone has sent' Crazy Jonny into the 
jungles again today. We’ve got to overtake 
and stop him!” 

“With his headstart if he’s in there, we 
won’t have much chance of findin’ him,” 
muttered Ezra. “But we can try.” 

They turned to the door, then stopped sud¬ 
denly. Two men, holding atom-pistols, now- 
stood in the open doorway. 

r R , HE foremost was a lean, thin-faced young 
“ Mercurian whom Joan instantly recog¬ 
nized from description. Ka Thaar—Jed Har- 
mer’s lieutenant! 

The other man was “Rab Cain”! Captain 
Future himself in disguise, standing there 
with his weapon trained upon herself and 
Ezra! 

“Please make no outcry,” Ka Thaar said 
urgently, almost anxiously, to Joan. “I don’t 
want to be forced to hurt you.” 

“What does this mean?” Joan demanded. 

Ka Thaar had a curious respect in his 
manner as he answered. “You will not be 
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harmed, either of you. But you have been 
prying into matters that must be kept secret, 
and so for the time being you must be held 
in a safe place under guard.” 

Joan Randall’s mind raced. Captain Future 
was scowling at her as though he had never 
seen her or Ezra before. Evidently “Rab 
Cain” had been ordered to assist in seizing 
them. She realized at once she must not 
disclose Curt Newton’s true identity. Ezra 
had given no sign of recognizing “Cain”. 
There was no danger to either of them, they 
knew, with Captain Future himself among 
their abductors. 

“We can’t argue with two atom-pistols,” 
Joan said in a bitter voice to the young Mer¬ 
curian. 

Ka Thaar looked relieved. “I’m glad you’re 
sensible. I give you my word you won’t be 
hurt. But you must come with us.” 

Captain Future approached the girl and 
the old marshal, with a sneer on his dis¬ 
guised, scarred face. 

“So you’re the friends of Captain Future 
they talk about?” he gibed. “How’s he get¬ 
ting over that blasting I gave him on Venus?” 

“Cain, shut up and leave those people 
alone!” Ka Thaar’s tawny eyes had flared 
and there was a frozen anger in his thin, 
dark young face. 

Joan guessed that Captain Future had been 
seeking an opportunity to whisper to her, 
but he could not do so now under the Mer¬ 
curian’s eyes. 

The compact atom-pistol in Joan’s pocket 
and Ezra’s holstered weapon were taken from 
them, and then Ka Thaar motioned them out¬ 
side. 

In the red glare of setting Arkar, a rocket- 
car waited outside the crumbling house. At 
its wheel was a cadaverous gray Saturnian. 
She knew him to be Li Sharn—Otho. 

They got in and the car raced away. It 
was twilight by the time they reached the 
spaceport. Ka Thaar pointed through the 
dusk to a big rocket-flier waiting at the de¬ 
serted, farther end of the big field. 

“There’s the Firebird,” he said, and Otho 
drove toward it. 

Curt Newton had guessed by now that the 
Firebird was Jed Harmer’s craft. It was wait¬ 
ing unlighted, a torpedo-shaped craft that 
was in reality a small space-ship with re¬ 
tractable yings for atmospheric use. 

A half-dozen of Harmer’s motley “planta¬ 
tion workers” greeted them inside the little 
ship. They were a brutal-looking lot, all 
armed. 

“Start at once,” Ka Thaar ordered the 
Uranian at the controls. “We’re going to the 
Valley.” 

The Uranian sent the flier winging up 
rapidly into the twilight They banked over 
Rootown’s scattered lights and then darted 
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off at high speed through the gathering dusk. 

Joan did not look at either Curt Newton 
or Otho, not wishing to arouse the Mercur¬ 
ian’s suspicions. She must wait for a better 
chance to speak to Captain Future. 

In a half hour the Uranian pilot brought 
the little ship down in a long glide. A narrow 
valley, hardly more than a cleft in the dense 
jungle, opened below them. 

Joan looked down and saw that the valley 
was dotted with clumps of tall, pale flowers, 
nodding in the starlight. They looked like 
giant orchids, inconceivably lovely. But they 
had eyes, noses and mouths, and actually 
seemed to breathe! 

“This is the Valley of Dream Flowers,” 
Ka Thaar told her. “You will have to remain 
here, but will be quite safe.” 

Valley of Dream Flowers! It fitted the 
name, thought the girl, this lonely place of 
unreal, beautiful blossoms buried deep in 
the wild jungles of Roo. 

“Careful, you idiot!” Ka Thaar snapped to 
the pilot. “You’re bringing us right down on 
one of those clumps.” 

The Uranian hastily changed their course 
of descent by a blast of the lateral rockets. 
The Firebird swerved to avoid the tall clumps 
of flowers, and landed in deep grass. 

Joan and Ezra stepped silently out, with 
the others following closely. In the starlight, 
a little stream chuckled down the center of 
the valley. Not far away stood a large hut 
outside which they could glimpse an armed 
man waiting. 

“This way,” said Ka Thaar, and started 
toward the hut. Joan noticed that he gave a 
wide berth to all the tall, nodding flowers. 

Stumbling a little, Joan brought her foot 
down upon a tiny seedling flower and its 
white bud. Instantly such a drugging breath 
of overpowering perfume assailed her nos¬ 
trils that her senses reeled. 

She felt herself falling. As she staggered, 
a larger blossom reached forth with an arm¬ 
like petal and seized her about the waist. To 
her fading consciousness time seemed to drag 
out, seconds became hours. Vaguely she saw 
the disguised Otho whip out his atom pistol 
and fire, destroying the stem of the plant 
that was dragging her to a horrible doom. 
Then Ka Thaar leaped forward and snatched 
her to safety. 

Then her senses cleared. Ka Thaar spoke to 
her in sharp warning. 

“Never go near any of the flowers, or step 
on even the tiniest of them!” he warned. 
“These flowers give out an exhaltation of 
■ narcotic vapors which overcomes any living 
thing—a natural defense against browsing 
animals. A man, stupified by one of the 
flowers, can lie senseless till he dies. Even 
the Roons are afraid to come here, and that’s 
why we use this place.” 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Quest for the Crypt 

''KRT’HEN they came 
nearer, the armed 
man who stood waiting in 
front of the hut greeted 
them. He was a stocky, 
stolid - looking Venusian, 
who was obviously on 
guard here. 

“Anything happened, 
Quord?” asked Ka Thaar. 

The Venusian shook his 
head. “Not a thing. Even 
the night - dragons stay 

away.” 

They entered the hut, the Venusian turn¬ 
ing on a self-powered krypton-lamp. The 
building was a ramshackle one hastily con¬ 
structed of logs, and was half filled with 
stacks of long plastic cases. 

“Atom-guns and shells,” commented Cap¬ 
tain Future, instantly identifying the cases. 
“So this is your arsenal for the rebellion, 
eh?” 

Ka Thaar nodded, then spoke earnestly to 
Joan and Ezra. “You two will have to re¬ 
main here for some days. But as soon as the 
rebellion is over, you’ll be released un¬ 
harmed.” * 

Joan was convinced that the young Mer¬ 
curian was sincere. 

“Of course you realize that then you’ll 
be liable for the forcible seizure of two 
Planet Patrol officers,” she said. 

Ka Thaar was unfrightened. “By that time, 
Roo will no longer be under the law of the 
System Government, Miss Randall.” He 
turned to Captain Future. “Cain, you and 
Quord have the men bring in some food and 
bedding from the Firebird.” 

As Curt Newton supervised the carrying 
out of the order by the brutal-looking crew 
of the little ship, he was hoping desperately 
for a chance to speak surreptitiously to Joan. 
She and Ezra had discovered something im¬ 
portant or their abduction would not have 
been ordered. But what was it? 

To Newton’s dismay, he had no chance yet 
to speak to the girl. For Ka Thaar was now 
questioning Joan and Ezra. 

“Where are the Futuremen?” he de¬ 
manded. 

“You ought to know,” she retorted. “It 
was your friend Rab Cain here who shot 
down Captain Future on Venus.” 

“£ain is no friend of mine, he’s simply a 
hired gunman our party is using,” Ka Thaar 
said glancing at Curt Newton with bitter 
dislike. 

“I’d hate to be him when Cap’n Future gets 


better and he and the Futuremen come after 
him,” drawled Ezra Gurney. 

“So the Futuremen are staying with their 
leader on Venus?” said Ka Thaar. “Yes, I 
suppose they would. Everyone knows their 
loyalty.” He lighted a rial cigarette and 
looked at Joan through its curling green 
smoke. “You know Captain Future pretty 
well, don’t you? Everybody tells of the ad¬ 
ventures you and Marshal Gurney have 
shared with him.” 

There was an oddly eager curiosity in his 
question, something almost boyish that was 
incongruous in this thin-faced, deadly 
youngster. 

She could not keep her glance from stray¬ 
ing to “Rab Cain”, lounging sneeringly in the 
background. 

“Yes, we’ve worked often with Captain 
Future,” she answered. “You never met 
him.” 

“I saw him, once,” Ka Thaar said thought¬ 
fully. “It was twelve years ago on Mercury, 
when I was just a boy. It was when he and 
the Futuremen came back from their first 
star-trip with the creation converters that 
were to replenish our world’s dying atmos¬ 
phere. People almost mobbed the Future- 
men in their crazy joy. I never forgot it.” He 
laughed mirthlessly. “Like every other boy 
on Mercury, I took Captain Future as my 
hero. I was going to be a spaceman just like 
him, when I grew up.” 

Joan felt strangely touched. 

“Why don’t you be like him, then?” she 
asked him. “Drop this intrigue you’re mixed 
in. You’re wrong to follow Jed Harmer.” 

Ka Thaar snorted contemptuously. “Har¬ 
mer? I care nothing about him and the others 
and their schemes. But they hired my skill 
with an atom-pistol when I came to Roo. 
I’ve taken their pay and I stick with them. 
It’s too late for me to turn honest now, 
anyway. The Patrol wants me back in the 
System, under another name. I started out 
to be a spaceman like Captain Future, but a 
brawl one night on Saturn and a too-ready 
atom-pistol in my hand made me an out¬ 
law, and so I wind up here working against 
Future’s friends. Strange, isn’t it?” 

Curt Newton had listened with deep in¬ 
terest. He understood now that queer atti¬ 
tude of Ka Thaar’s which had puzzled him. 
A boyhood hero-worship of the Futuremen 
still lingered in the young outlaw’s mind. 

Ka Thaar turned. “I’ve got to go, for I 
and the men have work to do. You two will 
be quite safe here as long as you don’t at¬ 
tempt to escape. It’d be quite useless, any¬ 
way, for I’m leaving Li Sharn and Cain here 
with Quord to guard you.” 

Curt Newton protested. “Aw, don’t leave 
me here in this forsaken hole? I signed up 
with your bunch for action.” 
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■MXEWTON secretly wanted to go back with 

" Ka Thaar, hoping to be led to the mys¬ 
terious leader of the conspiracy. Joan and 
Ezra would be safe, for Otho would be with 
them. Otho, he knew, could find out what 
Joan had learned. 

But Ka Thaar overruled his protest. 
“You’re staying here, Cain! And you and 
Quord are under Li Sham’s orders.” 

Captain Future was stymied. What was he 
to do? Throw off the mask and overpower 
Ka Thaar and the others here and now? No, 
the risk in a showdown here was too great— 
the risk not only to his mission but also to 
Joan’s safety. He could not afford to chal¬ 
lenge Ka Thaar and the whole crew. 

“All right, I’ll stay,” Newton grumbled. 

Ka Thaar signed to “Li Sharn” to accom¬ 
pany him as he left the hut. Captain Future, 
edging unobtrusively toward the door with¬ 
out arousing Quord’s notice, heard the Mer¬ 
curian speaking in a low voice outside. 

“Li, I’m leaving Cain here because I still 
don’t entirely trust him. Those two prisoners 
must not be hurt. You and Quord watch 
him.” 

“I’ll keep Rab Cain in line,” Otho promised. 
“How soon is the break coming?” 

“You know that as well as I,” retorted Ka 
Thaar. “We’re going in the Firebird to set 
off the last blasts tomorrow night. By that 
time, Crazy Jonny will have the Roons all 
primed for the blow-off.” 

Curt Newton did not understand the 
references any more than Otho, and Otho 
dared not ask for explanations without be¬ 
traying himself. 

Ka Thaar and his crew entered the Fire¬ 
bird, and it took off from the Valley of 
Dream Flowers with a low roar of tubes. 

Otho re-entered the hut. Newton glanced 
significantly at Quord, and the android un¬ 
derstood his meaning. He addressed the 
Venusian. 

“Ka Thaar left orders for you to take a 
look along the Valley each night and day to 
make sure no one is spying on us,” Otho 
said. “You’d better start now.” 

The stocky Venusian was disgusted. “It’s 
a lot of foolishness,” he said. “There hasn’t 
been even an insect come here all the time 
I’ve been guarding the arsenal. And it’s tricky 
avoiding those flowers at night.” 

Nevertheless, he stalked outside to carry 
out the order. As soon as his steps receded, 
the tension of the four comrades relaxed. 

“Will somebody tell me just what’s goin’ 
on?” Ezra Gurney demanded of Captain 
Future. “First you and Otho join Harmer’s 
bunch in disguise. Then you help the rest 
of the bunch run off with us?” 

“We had to obey, Otho and I, or betray 
ourselves,” Newton declared. “Even so, our 
plan’s gone wrong. Otho and I are left here, 
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while Harmer’s secession scheme is rushing 
toward a climax. Joan did you find Lu 
Suur’s trail?” 

Joan told of her talk with Governor Walker 
King and of its fruitless result. 

“But, Curt, we did learn something,” Joan 
went on. She described her encounter with 
Crazy Jonny and her suspicion that the mad¬ 
man was being used as an instrument to 
incite the Roons. “We tried to find Crazy 
Jonny but he’s gone into the jungle again.” 

Captain Future nodded thoughtfully. “I 
believe you’ve got something, Joan. The 
conspirators may be using this madman, who 
can go in among the Roons unharmed, to 
arouse them.” 

“And because Joan and Ezra got too in¬ 
terested in Crazy Jonny, the order went out 
to get rid of them,” exclaimed Otho. 

“It all adds up,” said Captain Future. “And 
it means that things are near a crisis. Crazy 
Jonny has been sent in to the Roons again. 
And you heard what Ka Thaar said—that by 
tomorrow night, Jonny would have the Roons 
ready for final action.” 

“Then the madman is on his way now to 
stir up the Roons to a final attack on the 
colony—an attack that’ll mean secession,” 
cried Ezra. 

Joan Randall paled. “Curt, we’ve got to 
stop that somehow or our whole mission is 
failure.” 

“Grag and Doctor Carlin ought to be near 
the big Roon village by now,” suggested Otho 
hopefully. “Maybe they can halt Crazy 
Jonny.” 

Curt Newton shook his head. “No, they 
don’t even know about Jonny. And their 
errand was simply to find the Crypt of the 
Old Ones. That madman is our job. But 
we don’t even know the location of the Roon 
village he’s going to.” 

Otho’s eyes flashed. “We don’t know, but 
there’s somebody here who should know. 
That Venusian Quord!” 

Newton had almost forgotten the Venusian 
guard whom they had temporarily got rid 
of so they might talk. 

“Quord must be one of Harmer’s trusted 
men, left here to guard the arsenal,” he 
muttered. “He must have information that 
would help us. We’ll have to squeeze it out 
of him. The main thing, the all-important 
thing right now, is to keep Crazy Jonny 
from unloosing another Roon attack. If we 
can learn enough to do that, then we can 
turn and hunt down Lu Suur.” 

“Listen! I hear Quord coming back now,” 
whispered Otho. 

C APTAIN FUTURE gave directions in a 
few swift words. A moment later, the 
stocky Venusian entered the hut. 

It proved absurdly easy. Quord had not 
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the least suspicion when “Li Sham” ap¬ 
proached him. In a flash, Otho had snatched 
the Venusian’s atom-pistol from his holster 
and was jamming it against the man’s ribs. 

“Back against the wall, Quord,” hissed 
Otho. “Ezra, tie him up.” 

Before Quord realized what was happen¬ 
ing, he had been disarmed and bound hand 
and foot. Then he recovered from his be¬ 
wilderment. 

“Then you and Cain have turned traitor?” 
he bellowed at Otho. “What are you—spies 
of the Patrol?” 

Captain Future let him think so. “Quord, 
you’re going to tell us what you know,” he 
said grimly. “Who is behind Jed Harmer’s 
plot?” 

Quord’s lips tightened. “I’ll tell you noth¬ 
ing.” 

For hours, Curt Newton and Otho tried by 
threats and reasoning to open the Venusian’s 
lips. Their efforts were unavailing. Morn¬ 
ing came and they had still learned nothing. 

“The rest of you go out and leave him to 
me,” Otho said darkly. “I know a few old 
Martian tortures that will make him talk.” 

“You know better than that,” snapped 
Newton. He had a sudden thought. “But 
maybe you’re right, in a way.” 

“You wouldn’t really torture the man?” 
Joan said incredulously. 

“Not physically,” Curt Newton answered. 
“But I have an idea. Cut his bonds, Otho.” 

Captain Future drew his atom-pistol and 
covered Quord with it as the Venusian was 
cut loose. The captive stood up, rubbing 
his arms. 

Newton motioned toward the door. “Out¬ 
side,” he ordered. “We’re going a little way 
down the valley.” 

A little fearfully and puzzledly, Quord 
stepped out into the morning glare of the 
great red sun. Newton followed him closely, 
his atom-pistol raised, the others coming 
after them. 

Quord moved down the Valley of Dream 
Flowers through the hot, brilliant glare un¬ 
til a clump of the tall, poisonous flowers was 
just ahead. The Venusian started to detour 
around the flowers. 

“No—walk right up to those flowers!” 
Curt Newton barked. 

Quord turned, protesting in horror. “But 
that drugged perfume of the flowers will get 
me if I do!” 

“Exactly,” said Captain Future grimly. 
“And you wouldn’t like to lie for an endless- 
seeming period tortured by ghastly dreams, 
would you?” 

He had seen enough of the Valley of Dream 
Flowers to realize that Quord deeply dreaded 
the torment of timeless nightmares experi¬ 
enced by anyone who fell prey to the poison¬ 
ous breath of the great blooms. 


His surmise proved correct. Quord, con¬ 
fronted by the thing he feared most, lost 
all his defiance. Even in the hot blaze of the 
glaring red sun, he seemed to shiver. 

“Don’t make me do that,” he said hoarsely. 
“The dream-flowers nearly got me once be¬ 
fore, and it was horrible. I’ll—I’ll tell you 
anything I can.” 

“Under what identity Lu Suur is mas¬ 
querading?” 

“Lu Suur?” Quord looked blank. “I never 
heard of him.” 

“You know who the man is that’s behind 
Harmer and the whole secession conspiracy. 
Who is it?” snapped Newton. 

“I don’t know!” exclaimed the Venusian. 
“Harmer and Ka Thaar never told that to 
any of us.” 

Captain Future was inclined to believe the 
man spoke truth. It was not unreasonable to 
suppose the secret had been closely kept. 

He took another tack. “You do know about 
Crazy Jonny, though? Harmer and the rest 
have been using him to incite the Roons, 
haven’t they?” 

Quord nodded. “Yes. The Roons have al¬ 
ways had a superstitious veneration for 
Crazy Jonny. The tribesmen think he’s sa¬ 
cred to the Old Ones.” 

Joan uttered an exclamation. “Why should 
they think that?” 

“From what I heard, it’s because Jonny 
years ago lost his wits when attacked by 
night-dragons,” was the answer. “The Roons 
believe the night-dragons are the messengers 
of the Old Ones. That’s why they’ve rever¬ 
enced Jonny—they think the mark of the Old 
Ones is on him.” 

“How do they use him?” asked Captain 
Future. 

“Crazy Jonny was somehow influenced by 
them,” Quord continued. “They sent him to 
the big Roon village which lies where the 
Yellow River flows into the southern ocean, 
to tell the Roons that there was danger of 
the Old Ones awakening. He showed the 
Roons that the Crypt of the Old Ones was 
already opening.” 

“Where is this Crypt?” Captain Future in¬ 
terrupted to demand. 

r W , HE Venusian shook his head. “I don’t 
■ know. But I do know that Ka Thaar and 
his crew have tampered with the Crypt so it 
would look as though it is opening.” 

“It must be near the Roon village if the 
tribesmen could see it,” muttered Curt New¬ 
ton. “Go ahead, Quord.” 

“That’s about all I can tell you,” Quord 
declared. “You see, I was left here to guard 
the arsenal and— 

At that moment, a sudden inexplicable diz¬ 
ziness swept Captain Future. He staggered, 
fighting that unexpected weakness. 
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And as he staggered, Quord snatched at 
the atom-pistol in his hand! 

“Look out, chief!” yelled Otho, whipping 
out his own weapon. 

Quord was tearing the weapon away from 
Newton, and Otho could not shoot because 
Captain Future was between him and the 
Venusian. 

Newton rallied his dizzied faculties to 
avert the tragedy. Quord already had the 
butt of the gun and his finger was tightening 
on its trigger. Dazedly, Captain Future 
lunged forward, twisting the Venusian’s arm 
around at the moment he pulled trigger. 

There was a scorching blast almost in 
Newton’s face, a scream of agony, and New¬ 
ton went reeling backward. Quord had taken 
the pistol-blast in his own face and toas 
falling in a scorched, dead heap. 

“Chief, are you hurt?” cried Otho, bending 
over Newton. “What happened?” 

“I don’t know—I suddenly got dizzy,” Curt 
Newton muttered. “Maybe we were too near 
the dream-flowers.” 

“Dream-flowers nothing—it was the sun 
hit you!” Ezra Gurney declared. “You came 
out without your helmet. I’ll get it for you.” 

Sudden understanding came to Captain 
Future. When he had marched Quord out 
of the hut, he had been so intent that he had 
not stopped to put on his sun-helmet as the 
others had done. The fierce, scorching blaze 
of monster Arkar was overpowering for 
any unprotected Earthman. It hadn’t 
bothered Quord because Venusians were ac¬ 
customed to powerful actinic radiation on 
their own planet, and did not need to wear 
sun-helmets on Roo. 

Captain Future remembered something 
else, too. “What a fool I’ve been! All this 
time we’ve been hunting Lu Suur, I had the 
clue to his identity right in front of my eyes!” 

“Curt, you mean that you know now who 
Lu Suur is?” cried Joan, astonished. 

“I’m sure of it. This touch of sun that 
hit me without bothering Quord has made 
me see what I was blind to before,” Newton 
declared. “But Lu Suur is not the most im¬ 
mediate problem now. The most urgent ne¬ 
cessity is to prevent the Roons from making 
a final big attack on the colony, for if they 
do, secession is inevitable. Crazy Jonny has 
been sent in there to stir up the Roons to a 
final pitch of superstitious fanaticism.” 

“And that fanaticism will boil over into 
attack when Ka Thaar and his crew use some 
device to make it seem that the Crypt of the 
Old Ones is opening, that the Old Ones are 
awaking!” exclaimed Joan. 

Newton nodded grimly. “That’s the set¬ 
up, and we’ve got to work fast to smash it. 
Which means we’ve got to get to the Roon 
village. The Crypt must be near there if 
the Roons can see it, as I said. Ka Thaar 


and the others will be going there.” 

Ezra looked dubious. “Then we’ve got a 
long way to go through the jungle. Accordin’ 
to Quord, the big Roon village lies where 
Yellow River flows into the Austral Ocean. 
That’s plenty far away.” 

“And we haven’t got the Comet or any 
way to call Simon to bring it,” groaned Otho. 
“It’ll be a two-days’ march on foot, in these 
jungles.” 

“No, I’ve a better idea than that,” contra¬ 
dicted Captain Future. “Before we start, 
though, we’re going to take time to disable 
all the atom-guns stored in that arsenal. 
Harmer’s not going to use them.” 

Hastily, they sabotaged the cases of heavy 
atom-guns by removing the tiny injector- 
tube from each, and throwing it into the 
stream that ran down the center of the Val¬ 
ley of Dream Flowers. 

When they started, Newton steered a 
course through the jungle due west. 

“But the Roon village must be almost 
straight south!” Otho protested. 

“We’ll make faster time by going this 
way,” Captain Future answered. 

They had to follow the windings of “shuf¬ 
fler” trails through the thick crimson forest. 
The trails led them finally to the shores of 
Yellow River. 

The tawny flood, rolling turbidly through 
the wild red jungles of Roo on its way to the 
great southern ocean, was a majestic sight. 

“This is our quickest way to the Roons,” 
Newton declared. “A raft will take us down 
this stream far faster than we can march in 
the jungle.” 

Their atom-pistols quickly felled and 
stripped tall feather-trees. These were rolled 
into a quiet eddy and bound strongly with 
vines. 

Soon after midday, the raft was pushed out 
into the current. Under the scorching blaze 
of red Arkar, it bore them with dangerous 
rapidity southward through the wild jungles 
of the forbidding world. 

CHAPTER XIV 
Dragon Sacrifice 

O N the preceding night, 
Philip Carlin and Grag 
had remained frozen with 
astonishment as they 
gazed forth from their 
hiding place at the amaz¬ 
ing scene ahead. 

They had dragged Gaa 
down with them into the 
concealment of the bush- 
orchids. Though his hands 
were bound and his mouth 
gagged, their captive Roon 
guide made fierce efforts to escape. 
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“It’s the Roon village,” whispered Carlin, 
staring. “But what in the world are those 
tribesmen doing?” 

“It’s a ritual of some kind,” muttered 
Grag. “Hear that drum?” 

Carlin’s eyes swept the unearthly scene. 
They were crouching at the very edge of 
the jungle. Before them in the thin starlight 
lay a crescent-shaped area of open ground. 

The curved side of this bow-shaped plain 
was bounded by the dark jungle in which 
they crouched. Its straight side was the 
brink of a long cliff beyond which glimmered 
the vast, heaving expanse of the mysterious 
Austral Ocean. Just to their right, there 
yawned a deep canyon in which the wide 
Yellow River flowed out into the sea. 

To their left along the curve of the cres¬ 
cent lay the big Roon village. The low, 
thatched huts of the red tribesmen had been 
built back under the trees, for concealment 
and shelter. Out in the open in front of the 
village were now gathered thousands of the 
Roons. 

“But what are they doing?” whispered 
Philip Carlin. “They look as though they 
were waiting.” 

The Roons were all facing southward, 
toward the cliff-edge and the glimmering 
ocean over which Black Moon was rising. 

A massive drum that hung in a framework 
in front of the jungle village was being 
sounded at regular intervals by two Roons 
who beat upon it with heavy clubs. 

Boom—boom! The drum-beats rolled out 
like low thunder, echoing out over the cliff 
and the restless, starlighted ocean. 

Philip Carlin’s bewildered gaze fastened 
upon an even more puzzling feature. Near 
the mouth of the river, the cliff jutted out 
in a bold, narrow promontory whose surface 
was a hundred feet above the sea. 

Upon this promontory, he made out the 
shapes of several animals—a small “shuffler” 
and two jungle-deer and other beasts he 
could not identify. These animals were liv¬ 
ing, but were tightly tied to stakes set in 
the rock. 

Boom—boom! Black Moon was rising 
higher above the sea, its shadowed, mottled 
face seeming to stare down at the weird 
scene. 

“I don’t know just what this is all about 
but I do know it’s creepy,” muttered Grag. 
“Eek is scared to death.” 

“Grag, listen!” 

Between the thundering notes of the drum, 
Carlin’s ears had caught a faraway rustling 
in the sky. 

It was the thresh of great, flapping wings. 
He looked upward. 

“Night-dragons!” 

The Roons were hastily drawing back be¬ 
neath the shelter of the trees at their village. 


from which they continued to watch intently. 

Two great, flapping black shapes came 
gliding swiftly down from the southern sky, 
silhouetted against Black Moon. And there 
were others of the dreaded creatures up 
there, wheeling and descending. 

The sky seemed alive with threshing wings. 
The drum boomed frantically. And then 
Carlin saw a horde of the winged terrors 
swoop down upon the animals tethered on 
the top of the little promontory. 

Fangs and claws of the night-dragons 
flashed as they ripped and tore their helpless 
prey. Grunts, squeals and screams came 
hideously through the starlight. 

“Grag, I believe we’re seeing a propitiatory 
sacrifice to the Old Ones!” exclaimed Carlin, 
shakenly. 

“What makes you think that?” 

“I’ve heard that the Roons consider the 
night-dragons to be the messengers of the 
Old Ones,” said the botanist. “It’s clear that 
they make regular offerings to them, using 
that big drum to call the flying reptiles.” 

The drum had stopped. The night-dragons 
were rising lazily into the starlight and flap¬ 
ping away. Only fragments of flesh and bones 
remained on the promontory. 

Carlin’s mind was racing. Captain Future 
had sent him and Grag to learn the location 
of the Crypt of the Old Ones. Here was a 
clue. 

“Is it possible that the Crypt we’re look¬ 
ing for is in that promontory above the 
ocean?” he whispered. “If it is—” 

A harsh, shrill voice suddenly spoke loud¬ 
ly behind them in the darkness. 

“What are you doing here?” 

They swung around, thunderstruck. A 
man had come up the trail through the 
jungle behind them, and was standing over 
them. 

WT WAS a gaunt, unshaven Earthman in 

battered sun-helmet, his eyes glaring 
strangely at them in the shadows. 

“Crazy Jonny!” exclaimed Carlin, stupe¬ 
fied by the madman’s appearance. 

“Carlin, the Roon’s getting away!” cried 
Grag. 

Gaa, their captive, instantly had seized his 
opportunity. As his two captors momentarily 
forgot him in their surprise at the madman’s 
appearance, Gaa scrambled up and ran out 
through the starlight. 

He was running directly toward the dis¬ 
tant village. Though his hands were bound 
and he was gagged, he was already a hun¬ 
dred yards away. 

“I’ll get him!” Grag cried, starting for¬ 
ward. 

“Too late—they’ve seen him!” yelled Car¬ 
lin. “We’ve got to run for it!” 

Yells of excitement had come from the 
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Roons of the village, and dozens of warriors 
were dashing out toward the stumbling Gaa. 

Carlin grabbed the madman’s arm. “Back 
along the trail quick, Grag! Come on, Jon- 
ny!” 

Crazy Jonny tore away from his grasp. 
“Let me go! I bring a warning to the Roons!” 


Perceiving that the mad Earthman would 
struggle rather than accompany them, Car¬ 
lin abandoned the attempt and plunged back 
along the trail with Grag. 

The jungle was weird in the darkness. 
They heard one loud explosion of yells be¬ 
hind them, and then an uncanny silence. 

“They’re coming after us, never fear,” 
rumbled Grag furiously as he ran with Eek 
clinging scaredly to his shoulder. “I wish to 
space I had my hands on that cursed Gaa 
for one minute.” 

“Grag, we can’t outdistance these tribes¬ 
men in the jungle,” panted Philip Carlin. 
“We’ve got to hide, or—listen!” 

Swift, stealthy rustlings were all about 
them in the jungle. The Roons could move 
like shadows in the dense forest. They were 
closing around the two. 

Carlin clutched his atom-pistol tightly as 
he ran, ready to fire at the first dart that 
whistled toward them. But no darts were 
shot. Catastrophe came in a different form. 

Pounding along the dim trail, Grag sud¬ 
denly tripped and fell with a resounding 
crash that sent Eek flying catapulted into 
the brush. At almost the same moment, Car¬ 
lin’s ankles hit the tough vine that had been 
stretched across the trail, and he fell across 
the robot. 

Before either of them could rise, yelling 
tribesmen piled upon them. Nets of tough 
vine ropes, strong as steel cables, wrapped 
around them clingingly. As they floundered 
in the meshes, thicker and even stronger 
vine ropes were quickly trussed around them 
in many thicknesses. 

Grag’s furious bellow reverberated as the 
robot strove to free himself. Even his giant 
strength could not snap the many tough 
bonds. 

Carlin heard Gaa’s excited voice, address¬ 
ing his fellow tribesmen. 

“You. will have to drag the metal one back 
to the village. The other one can be carried.” 

Doubt and fear were in the voice of one 
Roon who answered. “But this metal one is 
no star-man like the others. Maybe he is a 
demon?” 


For a moment, Carlin had a wild hope that 
Grag’s superhuman appearance would swing 
superstition to their aid. But Gaa shattered 
that hope. 

“The metal one is of the star-men,” Gaa 
asserted firmly. “He is not a man, but he 
and the other forced me to guide them here 


for an evil purpose. They were searching for 
the Crypt of the Old Ones!” 

Exclamations of fanatic anger greeted that 
information. The Roons roughly picked up 
Carlin and started back with him to the 
village. 

He could hear a group of them dragging 
Grag’s mighty, trussed form along the trail 
behind him. Grag kept up a running fire of 
furious threats, for his pride had been 
pricked by Gaa’s statement. 

“Not a man, am I? You bird-beaked son 
of perdition, if I get my hands on you, I’ll 
choke that insult back down your throat!” 

A dense crowd of excited tribesmen 
swarmed around them as they were hauled 
into the village and dropped roughly inside 
one of the huts. 

“Remain here and watch them closely,” 
Gaa snapped to the warriors who had brought 
them. 

“The Sacred One is here!” exclaimed a 
Roon, in tones of awe. 

Carlin, looking up from where he lay 
bound, saw Crazy Jonny staring down at 
them. The mad Earthman, whom the Roons 
surrounded at a respectful distance, gave 
Carlin a faint new hope. 

“Jonny, can you get them to let us go?” 
he asked earnestly. “They’ll listen to you.” 

^HE madman shook his head. “Not even 
1 can save you now, for they know you 
have committed the sin of seeking the Crypt 
of the Old Ones.” His voice rose, shrill with 
insane fervor. “You were fools to come 
here searching for the Crypt! Didn’t I warn 
all in the colony to keep out of the jungle? 
Didn’t I warn you all to leave Roo before 
your presence awoke the Old Ones?” 

Carlin, hearing that mad voice, gave up 
all hope of assistance from the crazed Earth- 
man. Jonny was as fanaticaly superstitious 
as the Roons. 

Crazy Jonny had turned and now he was 
loudly addressing all the awe-stricken Roon 
people who had gathered in front of the 
village. 

He pointed up into the southern sky. “You 
have seen for yourselves that the Crypt of 
the Old Ones already has begun to open?” 

A shiver of superhuman fear went through 
the parrot-beaked red tribesmen. “We have 
seen.” 

“I bring you final warning!” shrilled the 
madman. “Warning that tomorrow night the 
Crypt will open completely!” 

A gasp of horror came from the Roons. 
Crazy Jonny raved on. “You will see it hap¬ 
pen with your own eyes. And you will know 
then that unless you act swiftly to drive the 
star-men from Roo, the Old Ones will come 
back to this world and will again establish 
their dark domain of dread.” 
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“But each night we are offering sacrifice 
to the Old Ones,” a Roon chieftain ex¬ 
claimed. “Will that not assuage their wrath?” 

“Nothing will prevent their waking but 
the driving of all strangers from Roo!” de¬ 
clared the insane Earthman. “Tomorrow 
night when you see the great Crypt open, 
remember that!” 

Crazy Jonny stalked away without further 
speech, and disappeared into the dark jungle. 
The Roons looked after him in fearful silence. 

It was clear now to Philip Carlin that the 
crazed Earthman had become obsessed with 
superstition about the Old Ones, to the point 
where he was urging the tribesmen to drive 
his own fellow-colonists from Roo. How had 
that obsession become planted in the mad¬ 
man’s mind? 

The Roons out there were talking in awed 
voices, and looking fearfully up into the 
southern sky where Black Moon was rising 
higher. Seeing that, and remembering the 
madman’s words, Philip Carlin suddenly ex¬ 
perienced a blinding enlightenment. 

“Grag, I’ve got it at last!” he gasped. "I 
know now where the Crypt of the Old Ones 
is. Good grief, we were fools not to see 
it before!” 

“What do you mean? Where is the Crypt?” 
demanded the bound robot. 

“It’s on Black Moon, the satellite of Roo!” 
exclaimed the botanist. 

“You’re out of your mind!” exclaimed 
Grag. “But wait—maybe it’s possible, at 
that.” 

“It’s the answer, I’m certain,” declared 
Carlin. “We thought the Crypt must be near 
this Roon village because we knew the Roons 
were able to observe the ‘omens’ of its open¬ 
ing. We never figured it might be on Black 
Moon, which they can look up and see in 
the sky each night!” 

Before Carlin could elaborate on his 
stunned surmise, he was interrupted by the 
loud voice of Gaa speaking to the tribesmen. 
He was haranguing the fearful crowd, and 
presently they spoke loud assent. 

Gaa came into the hut a little later with 
horrifying information for the two captives. 

“You are to be sacrificed tomorrow night 
to the Old Ones,” the Roon said. “Despite 
the warning of the Sacred One, we still hope 
that the Crypt will not open, that they will 
not awake. Since it is you star-men whose 
presence is stirring them to wakefulness, the 
sacrifice of two of you may appease them.” 

Carlin felt the muscles around his heart 
contract at the hideous prospect. “You’re 
going to give us to the night-dragons, you 
mean?” 

“Of all the crazy nonsense I ever heard, 
this stuff about the Old Ones is the wacki¬ 
est!” roared Grag. “Don’t you know that 
the Old Ones, as you call them, disappeared 


from the universe a million years ago?” 

Gaa nodded somberly. “Yes, they were 
vanquished and destroyed on many worlds 
by our ancestors of old. But here on Roo 
they were not entirely destroyed. They mere¬ 
ly retreated into a sleep like death, from 
which they planned some day to awake and 
re-establish their ancient domain.” 

“You believe that the Crypt of the Old 
Ones is on Black Moon, do you not?” Carlin 
asked him. 

Gaa nodded again. He pointed through 
the doorway of the hut at the shadowed face 
of the rising satellite. 

“Do you see that round white spot near 
the center of the moon’s face? That is the 
Crypt of the Old Ones, where they sleep.” 

“How, then, can you believe that it is 
opening?” Carlin argued. “You can’t see 
from here.” 

“Yes, we can see,” Gaa contradicted. 
“Look, and you will see dark cracks on the 
face of the white Crypt. They appeared there 
only months ago, and have widened several 
times. They mean the Crypt is opening.” 

rf^ARLIN, straining his neck to peer up- 
^-''ward, did faintly make out the horizontal 
dark cracks across the face of that white 
patch on the moon. 

“The cracks are there, all right,” he said 
to Grag when Gaa had gone. “Some acci¬ 
dental landslips, I suppose.” 

“Landslips, nothing!” Grag retorted. “Ill 
bet a planet against a meteor that those 
cracks were made to appear, just to excite 
the Roons. They’re the ‘omens’ with which 
Harmer’s bunch have incited the tribesmen.” 

Carlin felt the force of the robot’s reason¬ 
ing. He felt a bitterness to think that they 
had finally penetrated the mystery, too late. 

Darkness finally gave way to dawn. The 
long hours of the hot day dragged by with¬ 
out presenting the slightest chance of escape. 
They were never unbound, and Roon war¬ 
riors watched over them every minute. 

Grag broke the silence in the late after¬ 
noon with a troubled comment. “Do you 
know, I’m worried.” 

“I don’t blame you, in a fix like this,” 
said Carlin dully. 

“Oh, it’s not that I’m worrying about— 
it’s Eek,” said the robot. “The poor little fel¬ 
low must be lurking out there in the jungle, 
afraid to come to us. Suppose one of those 
hunting-worms gets him?” 

Carlin could not repress a half-hearted 
grin. It seemed weird for his companion, in 
their present situation, to worry about Eek. 

Night came, and the Roon village stirred 
with a fever of fearful anticipation. The great 
dragon-drum began to throb in a muted 
grumble as the shadowy face of Black Moon 
rose out there above the ocean once more. 
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It was only a low, foreboding pulsing, not 
the thunderous drumming that called the 
night-dragons. But Philip Carlin’s skin 
crawled as he realized what soon was coming. 

There was a sudden uproar a little later 
at the jungle edge of the village. He 
glimpsed Roon warriors running, and heard 
the distant crash of an atom-pistol. 

“That was an atom-gun!” Grag exclaimed 
hopefully. 

Then Gaa and a small crowd came ex¬ 
citedly dragging a prisoner into the hut. 

“Another spy of you star-men whom we 
have caught!” cried Gaa fiercely. “There will 
be three sacrifices to the Old Ones tonight!” 

CHAPTER XV 
Satellite Secret 


»OUNCING and dipping 
■**on the rushing flood, 
the rude raft that bore 
Captain Future and his 
three comrades was racing 
down the broad current 
of the jungle-bordered 
river of mystery. 

“Is that critter still fol¬ 
lowin’ us?” asked Ezra, 
looking anxiously back in¬ 
to the yellow flood. 

“Yes, I can just see the 
ripples of it—I guess it still hopes one of us 
will fall overboard,” replied Otho. 

Just behind the raft, low ripples in the 
yellow river told of a big, swimming body 
that was trailing them beneath the surface. 
They had glimpsed it once or twice and had 
recognized it as a cyclopscrab, a giant, slug¬ 
gish crustacean monster that lived in sea 
and river. 

Otho drew his atom-pistol. “I’ll try to kill 
it.” 



“No, let it alone,” Curt Newton said. “The 
thing is too big. You might only infuriate 
it” 


For hours, they had been trailed by the 
sluggish, unseen monster. The Yellow River 
was bearing them swiftly southward in their 
quest for the Roon village and the mysterious 
Crypt. The river now ran between shallow, 
sloping rock of a canyon. 

The red disk of Arkar was sinking behind 
the horizon. In the gathering darkness, stars 
began to appear. Newton estimated that they 
must now be approaching the sea. That meant 
they were near the Roon village, and the 
mysterious Crypt of the Old Ones. “We’ve 
got to reach the Crypt, before they create 
more omens there and excite the Roons to 
boiling-point,” he muttered. 

“Listen!” said Otho suddenly. “Do you 
hear that?” 


Darkness had fallen. The river was run¬ 
ning between sloping rock walls. The lessen¬ 
ing of its turbulent roar enabled them to 
hear the sound Otho mentioned. 

“Boom—boom—” 

A low, deep grumbling sound, it throbbed 
faintly to their ears from somewhere ahead, 
in a regular rhythm. 

“Roon drums,” Captain Future said. “We’re 
near their village and the sea. We daren’t 
go farther on the open river. Push to shore!” 

They urged the clumsy raft toward the 
bank and, once ashore, Curt Newton rapidly 
mapped his plan of action in the darkness. 

“The Roon village is on the cliff above the 
sea. We’ll go downstream along the river 
bank and reconnoiter. It’ll be less risky than 
going through the jungle. Joan, you stay 
here. No, I don’t want any argument! You’re 
not going along.” 

Joan Randall was still protesting as the 
three left her. Despite her indignation, she 
made no move to follow Newton. She knew 
that Captain Future had only her own safety 
in mind. 

She sat down on the edge of the beached 
raft in the darkness. A few minutes later a 
rustling in the shadowy bushes caused her 
to leap to her feet and draw her atom pistol. 
Then she laughed in nervous relief. Out of 
the darkness scuttled a small animal which 
flung itself upon her ankles in an ecstasy of 
joy. 

“Why, it’s Eek!” Joan exclaimed, astound¬ 
ed. “Grag must have taken you with him. 
But where is Grag and Dr. Carlin?” 

Eek got her thought, if not her words. The 
moon-pup pawed her feet, then ran a little 
way up the bank, then came back and re¬ 
peated. It was obvious that he was anxious¬ 
ly trying to get her to follow. 

“He wants to take me to Grag,” Joan 
thought. She quickly made up her mind. 
“All right, Eek—you lead the way and I’ll 
follow.” 

Joan delayed only to scribble a few words 
of explanation on a sheet from her pocket- 
pad. She put the leaf in a cleft stick on the 
raft, where Newton would find it if he re¬ 
turned here before she did. 

“Now go ahead, Eek,” she told the moon- 
pup. “Take me to Grag.” 

Eek eagerly obeyed, starting up the bank. 
She followed him into the jungle. Eek led 
southeastward through dim game trails. The 
distant pulse of drumming came louder. 

Before long, they came suddenly to the 
end of the jungle. Joan looked out in amaze¬ 
ment at the Roon village. Torches were 
alight among the distant huts. She could see 
the big drum that was being solemnly 
pounded by a tall Roon warrior. 

Eek was now acting tremendously excited. 
Joan understood now. 
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“You mean Grag and Carlin are in the 
village and in trouble,” Joan said. “What 
shall I do next.” 

She soon made up her mind. “I’ll find out 
just where they’re being held, and go back 
for the others.” 

HE started slipping through the dark 

jungle at the edge of the clearing, but 
Eek ruined her plan. The Moon-pup figured 
that now that he had brought Joan here, 
everything was clear sailing. He ran out of 
the jungle toward the liuts. 

She motioned for the moon-pup to come 
back, but the damage, was already done. A 
Roon warrior had sighted the little animal, 
and as he ran back toward Joan, the warrior 
saw her also. 

The Roon uttered a yell of alarm. Instant¬ 
ly a score of warriors were pouring through 
the jungle. Realizing her rashness too late, 
Joan turned to flee. Before she had gone 
ten yards, dark forms rose around her. 

She drew her atom-pistol, but brawny 
arms seized her from behind. Then, as she 
was dragged out into the clearing, she recog¬ 
nized Gaa’s fierce face. 

“I know this girl—she is another of the 
star-men who captured me, another of them 
who has come to spy on us!” Cried Gaa. 
“Bind her!” 

They lashed Joan’s arms and legs with 
tough vine ropes, dragged her to one of the 
huts, and flung her down upon its dirt floor. 
Nearby she glimpsed Grag’s mighty form and 
the prostrate figure of Philip Carlin, both 
tightly bound. 

“There will be three sacrifices for the Old 
Ones tonight!” exclaimed Gaa. 

“Joan, how did you get here?” cried Grag. 

“That precious moon-pup of yours showed 
me the way here, got me discovered, and 
then escaped,” she answered indignantly. 

In a few further words, she told them of 
the quest for the Crypt which had brought 
her with Newton and Ezra and Otho. 

“But the Crypt isn’t near here at all—it’s 
on Black Moon!” groaned Carlin. 

She stared, incredulous. 

“Then the chief and Otho and Ezra will be 
here soon to spy out this place?” Grag was 
saying hopefully. “They’ll get us out of this 
jam—if we’re not sacrificed before they get 
here!” 

Joan heard an ominous, gathering uproar 
of fierce voices outside their hut, and her 
heart sank. 

“Grag, it looks as is the sacrifice is now.” 

A crowd of the tribesmen had now en¬ 
tered the hut to drag the three captives 
forth. Some of the Roons looked doubtfully 
at Grag’s metal figure. 

“Maybe the Messengers of the Old Ones 
will not be able to eat this one,” suggested 


one. “He is not of flesh.” 

“If they cannot, we will destroy him our¬ 
selves after they go,” shouted Gaa. “Thus 
the sacrifice will still be consummated.” 

Joan and Carlin and the big robot were 
dragged out onto the little promontory that 
jutted over the sea. She had a glimpse of 
the deep waters that washed the base of the 
cliff, far below. 

The Roons left the three lying bound and 
helpless, side by side. Hastily the tribesmen 
returned toward the village. In a few mo¬ 
ments, the great drum that had been throb¬ 
bing so long now began a thunderous sum¬ 
mons. 

“Boom—boom—boom—” 

Joan felt an unreality that almost robbed 
her of fear. The weirdness of the scene was 
like that of a nightmare. 

Carlin felt it too. 

“Surely this is all a crazy dream,” she 
heard him saying in a dazed way. “I’ll wake 
up back in my Great New York rooms!” 

It was no dream! For over the now 
thunderously loud booming of the dragon- 
drum, their ears caught the flap and thrash 
of great wings up in the sky. Joan’s veins 
seemed to flow ice-water as she glimpsed a 
dark, hideous shape gliding down across the 
shadowed face of Black Moon. 

“They’re coming,” she breathed. 

Grag was making herculean efforts. Joan 
thought he was making a vain attempt to 
break his bonds. But the robot had another 
idea. 

“Brace yourself, you two,” Grag muttered 
as he strained. “I’m going to try to roll on 
top of you. Protect you from the dragons.” 

Almost with the words, Grag’s attempt 
succeeded. His giant metal figure rolled 
almost crushingly on top of Carlin and Joan. 

Next moment, the night around them 
seemed alive with threshing wings and 
screeching, demoniac cries. The night-drag¬ 
ons were swooping to claim their victims. 

Joan and Carlin, almost crushed by the 
bound robot’s weight, heard the clash of 
teeth and talons on Grag’s metal body. But 
that giant metal form protected the girl and 
the botanist from the ravening horde. 

“Hope they keep it up,” rumbled Grag. 
“They can claw at me all night without do¬ 
ing anything more than break their talons.” 

The night-dragons’ onslaught had become 
furious as the winged horrors found that 
their fangs and claws made no impression on 
the metal body of Grag. They clawed and 
tore with screeching rage at the robot. 

Grag suddenly uttered an exultant cry. 
“That did it! I was hoping for it!” 

He got to his feet, his bonds dropping 
from him. Joan understood. The claws and 
fangs of the night-dragons had finally sev¬ 
ered the robot’s bonds. 
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RAG leaped erect, bestriding Joan and 
Carlin protectingly, and striking with his 
huge metal hands at the flapping horde 
around them. He gripped two of the dragons’ 
necks and twisted them, flung them away 
and smashed another of the swooping hor¬ 
rors with his fist. 

Until she died, Joan would not forget that 
nightmare scene of epic combat—the giant 
robot towering over her against the shadowy 
sphere of Black Moon, bellowing as he fought 
the swooping dragons—the screeching of the 
attacking monsters—the thunder of the drag¬ 
on-drum. 

The winged horde retreated momentarily 
from the robot’s flailing arms. Grag seized 
the chance to reach down and snap Joan 
and Carlin’s bonds. 

“We’ve got to get out of this cursed spot!” 
he roared. “The dragons will get you two 
sooner or later.” He pointed down at the 
deep waters surging far below. “That’s our 
only escape. Jump!” 

Joan hesitated not a moment. With Carlin 
and the robot, she leaped clear of the prom¬ 
ontory and hurtled toward the waters far 
below. . . . 

When Captain Future and his two com¬ 
rades took leave of Joan, they pressed rapid¬ 
ly southward along the river. They followed 
the strand of beach at the foot of the sloping 
canyon wall. 

Ezra Gurney suddenly pointed at a smooth 
ripple in the brighter waters of the river, 
a little way out from shore. 

“That blasted cyclops-crab is still followin’ 
us! The brute must have a one-track mind. 
I don’t like it. It’s a bad omen.” 

The canyon wall in whose shadow they 
tramped became steadily higher and steeper 
as they followed the long, circuitous route 
of the river. They had traveled for less than 
an hour when Curt Newton suddenly 
stopped. 

“Listen to that!” he exclaimed. 

The drum-throb they had been dimly hear¬ 
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ing for some time had abruptly become 
much louder. It was now a deep, rolling 
thunder. 

“We’re getting near the village,” Newton 
declared. “We’ll circle and approach it from 
the seaward side.” 

They tramped on with quickened strides, 
and the smooth ripple of the unseen crusta¬ 
cean monster still kept pace with them out 
in the river. 

A half-hour later, they followed the beach 
around a wide turn in the river. Now they 
glimpsed ahead of them the vast bosom of 
the southern ocean, heaving under the dim 
light of Black Moon. 

“Look up there!” cried Ezra, pointing wild¬ 
ly. “On that cliff—it’s Grag!” 

Curt Newton glanced upward and saw a 
sight he would never forget. 

On a promontory jutting out a hundred 
feet above the mouth of the river, Grag’s 
giant metal form stood outlined against the 
face of shadowy Black Moon. And Grag 
was fighting—battling a horde of flapping 
night-dragons that screeched down on him 
in ferocious attack. 

“Come on!” Captain Future cried. “We’ve 
got to get up and help him. Look! There’s 
Carlin!” 

The booming of the drum was thunderous 
above, and they knew the Roons were some¬ 
where close up there. But nothing counted 
in this moment but the fierce loyalty of the 
Futuremen to each other in time of danger. 

“Holy sun-imps, there’s Joan up there 
with them!” cried Otho. “She somehow found 
Grag and Carlin!” 

“Cap’n Future, they’re going to jump!” 
exclaimed Ezra. 

Up on the promontory, Joan and Philip 
Carlin had risen beside Grag as he momen¬ 
tarily drove away the winged horde. Curt 
Newton felt a frantic anxiety as he saw all 
three of them leap and hurtle downward, 
to disappear in the deep waters beneath the 
promontory. [Turn page] 
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“That cyclops-crab is out in those waters!” 
Newton exclaimed hoarsely. “It’ll get them!” 

He dived into the dark water as he spoke, 
and Otho followed. As they started to swim 
outward, they saw the heads of Joan and 
Carlin emerge above the surface and start 
moving toward them. 

Newton also saw the ominous ripple of the 
giant crustacean moving toward Joan’s head. 
He tried to cry warning to her. 

He knew he could not reach her in time. 
But then an amazing thing happened. There 
was a mad flurry in the waters where the 
cyclops-crab had been. The sea there 
foamed, and then became still again. 

Newton got his arm around Joan and swam 
with the exhausted girl toward the bank, 
while Otho towed Carlin ashore. 

“Joan, you’re not hurt? How the devil 
did you get up there when we left you at 
the raft?” 

She explained breathlessly, and then ex¬ 
claimed, “But Grag?” 

“Here he comes,” Otho declared. “Water 
don’t bother Grag, when he doesn’t breathe.” 

¥T WAS true—Grag was striding up from 
*the waters to join them. The robot seemed 
for once to be exhausted. 

“You were the one who drove off the cy¬ 
clops-crab?” Newton asked. 

“Drove him off?” grunted the giant robot. 
“I blamed near tore him in half! I was start¬ 
ing to walk ashore when I looked up and 
saw the beast swimming toward Joan, so I 
reached up and grabbed him.” 

“Quiet!” Captain Future warned. “The 
Roons up there mustn’t hear us.” 

Fortune favored them in that the night- 
dragons, still screeching in balked fury 
around the promontory, prevented the Roons 
above from approaching the cliff to look 
downward. 

Curt Newton rapidly led the way back up 
the beach along the river. Not until they 
were well away from the Roon village did 
he stop. 

“Now tell me what happened to you,” he 
said to Grag and Carlin. “Most important, 
did you find the Crypt of the Old Ones?” 

Grag nodded. “We found out where it is.” 

“Good!” said Newton. “We’ve got to get 
there fast.” 

“Chief, we can’t get to the Crypt quickly,” 
Grag replied. “It’s on Black Moon.” 

Captain Future was stunned. “That’s im¬ 
possible!” 

“It’s the truth!” Philip Carlin said. “That 
round white area on the face of the moon 
is the Crypt! And the cracks in it are the 
‘omens’ which have so excited the Roons.” 

Newton was aghast. “Then that’s where 
Ka Thaar and the rest are going tonight in 
the Firebird—to Black Moon. And we can’t 


follow to stop him without the Comet—and 
it will take at least a night and a day for us 
to tramp back to the colony and our ship!” 

The chill of defeat, almost of despair, con¬ 
tracted his heart. There seemed no way 
now to prevent the fruition of the cold¬ 
blooded plot. 

“It’s my fault,” he said bitterly. “I was so 
dead sure that the Crypt of the Old Ones 
was near this place. It’s too late to get back 
to the Comet in time, but we’ve got to try. 
Come on.” 

They went upstream along the river bank 
for some distance further, and then climbed 
the sloping rock wall to the jungle. 

It took minutes of struggling through the 
jungle before they found a “shuffler” trail 
that led northward toward the colony. They 
started with urgent haste on the long, des¬ 
perate trek. 

Before they had gone far, Grag uttered a 
joyful exclamation as Eek came scuttling 
out of the brush in an ecstasy of rejoicing. 

“Depend on Eek to find me sooner or 
later!” he boasted. 

“Hurry!” exclaimed Captain Future. 

His voice was raw with desperation, and 
the pace he set was almost frenzied. Yet in 
his heart, Curt Newton had the freezing 
knowledge that all their haste was really 
futile. 

For as he looked up through the trees at 
Black Moon, slowly rising toward the zenith, 
he knew that Lu Suur’s men must already 
be there or on their way there to set off 
the final “omen.” 

And that would rouse every Roon of the 
planet’s wild tribes to superstitious, fanatic 
attack on the colony, an attack that would 
inevitably bring secession and disaster. 

And the Futuremen were two hundred 
thousand miles from Black Moon, and a doz¬ 
en hours’ march from the ship that could 
take them there! 

CHAPTER XVI 
To the Dark Moon 

IN ACCORDANCE with 
instructions, the Brain 
had remained at the Car¬ 
lin plantation two morn¬ 
ings before, when Carlin 
and Grag had gone into 
the jungles in their search 
and Joan and Ezra had de¬ 
parted to confer with the 
Governor. 

Simon Wright had ac¬ 
ceded to Newton’s request 
that he stay here and con¬ 
struct one of the Wands of Power which 
might so impress the tribesmen as to check 
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their superstitious fears if the other plan 
failed. 

He explained his intentions to Zamok and 
Lin Sao, who remained with him. 

“We learned the details of those so-called 
Wands of Power which the ancient Dene- 
bians used against the Kangas, when we 
visited Deneb years ago. The diagrams of 
the instrument are in the file in our ship. By 
constructing an exact duplicate of one of 
those ancient instruments, we can convince 
the Roons that we can protect them even if 
the Old Ones awake. That will allay their 
superstitious fears.” 

“But you won’t need it if the others find 
the Crypt and stop the ‘omens,’ ” pointed 
out Zamok. 

“No, we won’t need it then, but we Future- 
men are not in the habit of leaving anything 
to chance,” replied the Brain. 

Simon Wright glided out ahead of them 
through the hot sunglare to the Comet, 
parked in the concealment of the feather- 
trees. The main cabin of the streamlined 
little ship was in effect a compact flying 
laboratory, whose facilities had more than 
once been invaluable to the Futuremen. 

The Brain floated to a compact cabinet 
which held a large reference library reduced 
to micro-film. It contained not only the 
scientific studies of other men, but also the 
notes of every important experiment and 
voyage which the Futuremen had ever con¬ 
ducted. 

Using his magnetic tractor-beams as deftly 
as arms and hands, the Brain searched an 
index and then drew out a micro-film spool 
which he placed in the projector. On a small, 
square screen, it flashed enlarged reproduc¬ 
tions of many pages of closely written notes. 

These were the notes of the Futuremen’s 
early star-voyage of exploration. He flashed 
pages past until he came to the record of 
their memorable visit to distant Deneb. Here 
was all the information the Denebians had 
given them about the ancient, dreaded 
Kangas. 

“Ah, this is what I wanted,” murmured 
Simon Wright, as another page came into 
view. 

It was the complete diagram of a highly 
complex instrument of the ancient Denebian 
scientist. The Brain studied it carefully. 

“Yes, I remember the wiring plan now,” he 
muttered. “We bruit the thing once in the 
moon-laboratory as an experiment, and it 
worked then. But it won’t be an easy job 
alone.” 

He assembled tools and materials and then 
started work. The two vitron-scientists were 
biologists, not physicists, and they watched 
with baffled incomprehension as he shaped 
and fitted tiny coils, condensers and wiring. 

The hot hours of the day passed as the 
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Brain labored untiringly. Night had fallen 
by the time Simon finished his task. He 
showed them the instrument he had built. 
It consisted of a headset of flat, complex in¬ 
duction coils, which were connected by a 
multiple cable to a cone- tipped tungsten rod. 

“And that thing is the Wand of Power?” 
asked Lin Sao. 

“That’s merely the legendary name given 
it by the Roons,” Simon answered. “The De¬ 
nebians who invented it called it a psycho¬ 
amplifier. Its induction coils pick up the 
encephalic-electric currents of the human 
brain, amplify them mechanically many 
times, and project the powerful, concentrated 
electric vibration from this rod.” 

“You mean that that thing amplifies 
thought?” Zamok asked incredously. “But 
how could it be used as a weapon?” 

“The Kangas of long ago had alien bodies 
but giant minds,” Simon informed him. “They 
used mental attack as their chief weapon. To 
counter their hypnotic attack, the Denebians 
invented this instrument.” He put the con¬ 
trivance away. “If we have to utilize the thing 
to impress the Roons, we can use it on one 
of them. Then they’ll believe we can protect 
them from the Old Ones.” 

Night was well advanced, and Black Moon 
was near the zenith as the Brain and the two 
scientists issued from the Comet. 

“We’d better wait in the house,” said Si¬ 
mon. “Joan and Ezra should be back soon 
with their report.” 

But the night passed without the appear¬ 
ance of the girl agent and the old marshal. 
When morning came, Simon was uneasy. 

“Even if they found a clue to Lu Suur’s 
trail, they should have returned to inform 
us,” he murmured. “But they’ll be here 
shortly.” 

'Y'ET by the hot noontide of this second 
day, Joan and Ezra still had not returned. 
The Brain finally voiced an anxious con¬ 
viction. 

“Something’s happened to Ezra and Joan! 
They would surely have returned or sent 
back word to me, otherwise.” 

“What could happen to them in Rootown?” 
Zamok asked doubtfully. 

“I don’t know, and I can’t go into the town 
by daylight to find out without being recog¬ 
nized and giving away our presence on Roo,” 
said Simon. “Will you go in and look for 
them?” 

The Martian scientist acceded, and left 
immediately. Not until soon after nightfall 
did he return. 

He confessed failure. “I couldn’t find them, 
or any trace of them. I did manage to ascer¬ 
tain that they had called on Governor Walker 
King yesterday morning, but after they left 
him they disappeared.” 
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Simon Wright’s foreboding deepened. 
“Then something has happened to them. 
They must have got too close to Lu Suur’s 
trail.” 

He made up his mind. “Curtis should be 
told at once. He would never forgive us 
if Joan were in danger and we didn’t let him 
know.” 

“But he and Otho are disguised as Rab 
Cain and Li Sharn,” objected Lin Sao. “If 
you, one of the Futuremen, are seen talking 
to them, it would ruin their plans.” 

“I won’t be seen,” the Brain assured. “Un¬ 
der cover of darkness, I can get to them 
quickly. You two wait here.” 

The Brain glided out of the house into the 
darkness. Jetting a powerful but almost in¬ 
visible magnetic beam from his strange, 
square “body”, he swept swiftly up into the 
night sky. 

His lens-like eyes studied the terrain. 
Black Moon had not yet risen but he knew 
his bearings. He started hurtling speedily 
northwestward through the upper darkness 
toward Li Sham’s plantation. Its location 
was clear in his mind from the previous dis¬ 
cussions. 

He soon swept down toward the plantation. 
It lay dark and silent in the starlight. Gliding 
soundlessly around its windows, Simon 
Wright soon assured himself that the place 
was deserted. 

Poised in the darkness, he swiftly consid¬ 
ered the situation. “Curt and Otho may be at 
Harmer’s place.” 

He knew where it was. Rapidly, the Brain 
glided through the darkness. 

Soon he saw lights at Harmer’s plantation. 
The place was a hive of activity. Outside the 
grove of trees that surrounded the house lay 
a small, swift-looking rocket-cruiser with 
the name Firebird on its bows. 

Hurrying men were carrying small, square 
black cases aboard the cruiser. They were 
superintended by a lean young Mercurian 
whom Simon knew must be Ka Thaar. Near¬ 
by stood the plump, worried-looking Jed 
Harmer. 

A man’s voice came sharply from the door 
of the cruiser. “Hurry with those charges! 
We’ve little time as it is.” 

“It’s your own fault we’re late, Lu Suur,” 
Ka Thaar answered. “We were waiting for 
you as you ordered.” 

The Brain, hovering unseen above them in 
the darkness, felt a thrill of excitement when 
he heard that name. Lu Suur? 

He glided a little lower, peering down at 
the man who stood in the door of the 
lighted Firebird, the man who was Lu Suur. 

It was an Earthman, to all appearance. Si¬ 
mon had never seen him before. But he 
thought he recognized him from his com¬ 
rade’s descriptions. 


“But that’s impossible!” thought Simon 
Wright, staggered. “He can’t be Lu Suur!” 

“I couldn’t get away sooner without arous¬ 
ing suspicion,” Lu Suur was replying an¬ 
grily to the young Mercurian. “You should 
have had everything ready. You disobeyed 
my orders. You should have killed the Ran¬ 
dall girl and old Gurney at once!” 

Ka Thaar’s voice had a dangerous edge in 
it. “You said to get them out of the way. I 
didn’t suppose you meant me to murder an 
old man and a girl.” 

Jed Harmer intervened diplomatically. “It’s 
all right—they’ll be safe enough out in the 
Valley of Dream Flowers with Li Sham and 
Cain to guard them.” 

“I’ll worry about them later, but right now 
we’ve got to get started for the Crypt if 
we’re to be in time,” snapped Lu Suur. 

“The last charges are aboard,” reported Ka 
Thaar. 

“Come on, then!” exclaimed the other man, 
turning and disappearing into the ship. 

RXA THAAR and the other men entered 
the cruiser, while Harmer stepped back. 

The Brain, hovering up in the darkness, 
had been feverishly wondering what he could 
do. It was clear that Lu Surr and his follow¬ 
ers were starting for the Crypt of the Old 
Ones to set off the final “omens.” 

Simon had no weapon, nor would any sin¬ 
gle weapon have been enough to overcome 
the powerful little band of Lu Suur. Neither 
could the Brain enter the cruiser, with the 
others in its doorway. 

The door of the Firebird closed. The little 
rocket-cruiser blasted fire from its keel tubes 
and rose into the air. Then it darted away 
into the starry sky at an immense rate of 
speed. And it headed straight toward the dim 
sphere of Black Moon, just rising above the 
horizon. 

“Is it possible the Crypt is there?” Simon 
Wright thought, incredulously. 

He jetted his driving-beams and flashed 
back through the darkness at his highest 
speed, returning toward Carlin’s plantation. 

The Brain had decided on the only hopeful 
course of action. He explained it swiftly to 
Zamok and Lin Sao, when he reached the 
plantation. 

“The conspiracy is rushing toward its crisis 
and we’ll have to strike fast now! I’m going 
to take the Comet and go for Curt and Otho. 
Do you know where the Valley of Dream 
Flowers is?” 

Lin Sao shook his head blankly. 

“I’ve heard of such a valley filled with poi¬ 
sonous, dangerous flowers,” Zamok said. “It’s 
said to be in the jungle between here and 
the Austral Ocean. But no one knows just 
where.” 

“Then we’ll have to search for it,” Simon 
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declared indomitably. “We must warn Curt 
and Otho at once.” 

A few minutes later, the Comet rose out of 
its concealment and roared away above, the 
jungles at an altitude of a thousand yards. 

The Brain was piloting the super-powered 
little craft. Simon’s square “body” rested on 
the pilot-chair, his tractor beams gripping the 
space-stick, his lens eyes peering ahead and 
downward. 

“We’ll sweep out in widening circles over 
the jungle,” he rasped. “If we don’t find the 
Valley in a half-hour, we will have to forget 
the others and to follow Lu Suur to the 
Crypt.” 

He and the two scientists peered down¬ 
ward tensely as the Comet swept over the 
dark jungle in widening circles. Hordes of 
tree-bats startled by the roar of rocket-tubes 
swept up around them. Night-dragons flap¬ 
ped away from the thundering little ship, 
in frantic flight. 

But by the dim starlight, they could see 
no such valley as they sought. Simon 
Wright’s hopes were waning fast. The search 
was an almost impossible one. He dared 
waste no more time in it. 

“Look down there behind us,” exclaimed 
Lin Sao. “A fire is springing up.” 

Simon swept the ship sharply around. A 
pinpoint of red flame had appeared in the 
jungle over which they had flown a few mo¬ 
ments before. It was spreading out into an 
irregular patch of fire. 

“It’s a thicket of reeds and brush burning,” 
said Zamok. “Maybe a spark from our rocket 
tubes—” 

“No! That’s a signal!” exclaimed the Brain. 
“See those gun-flashes!” 

The tiny, brilliant streaks of atom-gun 
blasts had spurted in the dark jungle close 
by the spreading flames. The flashes made 
a code. 

He sent the Comet roaring downward 
without hesitation, for he knew that code. 
The ship landed between two giant trees. 
When they opened the door, they had the 
welcome sight of Captain Future and the 
other two Futuremen, and Joan and Ezra 
and Carlin, running toward them. 

“Simon!” cried Curt Newton. “Thank space 
you saw our signal! We heard and recognized 
the rocket-tubes of the Comet, and set fire to 
the reeds and brush in the hope you’d see. 
How did you come here?” 

The Brain’s explanations were quickly 
made as they piled aboard. 

“Lu Suur and Ka Thaar and their men are 
on their way to the Crypt, Curt! They headed 
in the direction of Black Moon.” 

Curt nodded. “That’s where the Crypt is, 
and that’s where the showdown is going to 
be. We’ve got to overtake them before they 
create more omens.” 
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T^JEWTON sprang for the pilot-chair. Now 
he shouted for Otho to close the space- 
door, and at the same moment jammed down 
the cycpedal and yanked back the space- 
stick. 

The Comet screamed up out of the jungle 
and tore out through the atmosphere of Roo 
on wings of flame and thunder. Straight 
toward the rising sphere of Black Moon it 
shot, accelerating at a nightmare rate. 

As the little ship tore out into space, Joan 
Randall was excitedly questioning the Brain. 

“Then you saw Lu Suur? Who was he? 
What did he look like? 

Curt Newton, hunched over the space- 
stick, said over his shoulder: “He was an 
elderly-looking Earthman, wasn’t he? Gray¬ 
haired, with a wrinkled face and heavy 
spectacles?” 

“Yes,” said Simon. 

“But that’s a description of Walker King, 
the Governor!” exclaimed Joan incredu¬ 
lously. 

Newton nodded grimly. “Joan, Walker 
King is Lu Suur. I guessed it hours ago, and 
should have known it from the first.” 

He explained in rapid, jerky sentences as 
his haggard eyes searched the sphere of 
Black Moon, expanding across the sky ahead. 

“We figured, remember, that since no Ve¬ 
nusian remotely resembling Lu Suur was 
known here, Lu Suur must be posing as an 
Earthman. I should have surmised Walker 
King was an imposter that first afternoon I 
arrived, when King came out into the sun¬ 
baked plaza and expostulated with Harmer. 

“King wore no sun-helmet! No Earthman 
can stand the full glare of Arkar on his un¬ 
protected head for more than a few minutes 
without collapsing. You saw it happen to 
me. But a Venusian can stand that glare. 
I should have known then King was a Ve¬ 
nusian; Lu Suur in disguise. 

“But I didn’t see it, until that touch of sun 
I got in the Valley made me remember. Then 
I realized something else. It must have been 
King who informed Ka Thaar that you and 
Ezra were looking for Crazy Jonny. He was 
the only one who knew you were. King had 
to be our man!” 

“But the man’s a System Government offi¬ 
cial!” protested Ezra. “Government officials 
don’t betray their trust and throw in with 
traitors!” 

“No regular Government man ever does,” 
Newton rapped. “But Walker King was not 
a regular Government officer. He was, as he 
told you, simply a colonist here whose friends 
petitioned his appointment as Governor when 
New York decided to appoint a colony man 
who knew local conditions.” 

“Of course, and it would be easy for Lu 
Suur to make up as an Earthman when he 
first came to Roo!” exclaimed Otho. “A 
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chemical bleach to turn his hair gray, an 
astringent to wrinkle his skin, and thick 
spectacles for his eyes were all he needed.” 

“Then King is the one who sent poor Crazy 
Jonny in to the Roons with that mad story to 
arouse their superstitions?” questioned Joan. 

Newton nodded somberly. “Jonny’s dim¬ 
med mind would be impressed and convinced 
by the assertions of the Governor. It would 
be easy. We’ve faced no more dangerous an¬ 
tagonist than this man. When Lu Suur’s 
vitron monopoly on Venus was broken years 
ago, he came to Roo. And he came with just 
one purpose—to set up a new monopoly here 
and absolutely control the vitron supply. 

“Step by step, he’s followed a path to that 
purpose. Harmer has been merely his figure¬ 
head, Ka Thaar and the others his hired 
gunmen. His has been the brain and will 
behind the whole black scheme. When he 
had worked himself into the key position of 
Governor, he could start to act. In that 
position, he could do everything that would 
provoke revolt even while he pretended to 
be trying to repress it.” 

Black Moon now loomed huge ahead of 
them, its shadowed rocky hills and plains 
wearing the round white central plateau on 
their breast like a dazzling jewel. 

Black yawned the ominous cracks and 
chasms in the plateau, the omens that had 
touched frenzied fear in the tribes back on 
Roo. And now their ship was rushing down 
toward the mysterious satellite. 

CHAPTER XVII 
Crypt of the Old Ones 

SPITTING jets of yel- 
^ low flame, the Comet 
screamed down through 
the thin atmosphere of 
Black Moon, and scudded 
low across the face of the 
shadowy satellite. 

The planet Roo, like a 
giant ruddy moon in the 
heavens above them, cast 
a pink glow upon the 
whole wild scene. This 
weird planet-glow illumi¬ 
nated arid, lifeless plains and low rocky hills, 
and was reflected brightly by the round 
white plateau at the center of the moonscape. 

The plateau was dozens' of miles in di¬ 
ameter, of a white rock quite different in 
appearance than the dark stone of the rest 
of the satellite. The yawning cracks across 
the face of the white area were clearly visible 
from here as deep chasms. Around the pla¬ 
teau lay low, black rocky hills. 

“That white plateau is the legendary loca¬ 
tion of the Crypt,” Captain Future said. “Lu 



Suur’s ship, the Firebird, will be somewhere 
nearby. Watch for it.” 

He steered their own rocketing eraft 
around the rim of the white plateau. Their 
eyes tensely searched the planet-lighted de¬ 
files and shadowy gorges of the surrounding 
hills. 

They were skirting the eastern rim of the 
white area when Otho’s sharp eyes detected 
what they sought. The android uttered a 
cry. 

“There’s the Firebird! In that little valley 
back in the eastern hills!” 

Curt Newton instantly glimpsed the ship 
of their enemies. The rocket-cruiser was 
parked in the deep shadows, a mile from 
the plateau in the hills. 

“Stand by our guns!” he shouted to Grag 
and Otho. “If they try to escape, we’ll have 
to shoot them down.” 

“No, we’ve caught ’em by surprise,” yelled 
Grag. “Look there.” 

Two men were running frantically across 
the valley toward the Firebird as the Comet 
roared down and landed beside a crumbling 
rock monolith. The Futuremen burst out of 
their ship and Curt Newton fired his atom- 
pistol in a crashing blast that ripped up the 
ground beside the two fleeing men. 

“Stop and raise your hands or you get the 
next blast in your backs!” he shouted. 

The two turned wildly. More than by the 
menace of the leveled atom-guns, they 
seemed overwhelmed by the inhuman ap¬ 
pearance of Grag and the Brain as they 
advanced through the pink planet-glow. 

Newton recognized the men as two yellow 
Uranians who had belonged to Jed Harmer’s 
hirelings. 

“Otho, take their guns. Then watch them 
while we rush the ship.” 

But the Firebird, when they approached 
it, proved to be deserted. Captain Future re¬ 
turned to his two captives. The two Uranians 
seemed stunned by the fact that “Li Sham” 
and “Rab Cain” were allied with the Future- 
men and their comrades. 

“Where are Lu Suur and Ka Thaar and the 
rest?” snapped Newton. 

The men maintained a sullen silence. Cap¬ 
tain Future spoke to Grag. “You can make 
them talk, I know. You have my permis¬ 
sion.” 

“With pleasure,” exclaimed the robot. He 
stalked forward. 

The sight of the giant, menacing metal 
figure approaching them broke the nerve of 
the captives as Newton had thought it would. 

“Wait, we’ll tell you,” babbled one erf the 
Uranians. He pointed westward. “Ka Thaar 
and the others are over there by the edge 
of the plateau, planting explosive charges to 
blow the whole plateau. They left our cruiser 
here to avoid risk of damaging it. Those 
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trinite charges are so powerful they didn’t 
want to take any chances.” 

Curt Newton swung toward his friends. 
“Then we’ve got to hurry. Otho, tie those 
men up. Joan, you stay here with Zamok and 
Lin Sao to guard them.” 

“I won’t stay!” Joan retorted. “You know 
I can handle an atom-gun better than most 
men, and you’ll need every weapon.” 

Curt Newton turned to expostulate with 
her. But the words never left his lips. For 
as he turned, his eyes had fallen upon the 
massive, crumbling stone monolith beside 
which the Comet had landed. 

The monolith was no work of nature. It 
was too squarely symmetrical in outline for 
that. And upon its face were graven long 
rows of half-crumbled hieroglyphics of 
curious shapes. 

“Why, that’s ancient Denebian writing!” 
exclaimed Captain Future, amazed. 

“What if it is?” cried Otho. “This is no 
time to be thinking of planetary archaeology. 
We’re ready to start, chief!” 

l^EWTON paid no attention to the protest. 

He strode toward the monolith. The 
presence of the ancient hieroglyphics on this 
lonely moon had suddenly brought the whis¬ 
per of a terrible suspicion into his mind. 

His eyes tensely scanned the half-crumbled 
inscription. Captain Future was one of the 
few people in the universe who could read 
the ancient Denebian writing — he had 
learned to do so at Deneb itself. 

As he read, he was seized by an appre¬ 
hension close to horror. And the Brain, who 
had glided to his side and was also search¬ 
ing the writing with his lens eyes, seemed 
frozen by an equal emotion. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Curt Newton, 
thunderstruck. “We never guessed, we never 
dreamed.” 

“Curt, what is it?” cried Joan. 

Newton’s brow was damp despite the chill 
of the thin air and his eyes had a dazed look. 

“This inscription—it proves that the belief 
of the Roons about the Old Ones is true!” 

Joan and the others stared incredulously. 
“Curt, you can’t mean that some of the an¬ 
cient Kangas are really sleeping in that 
Crypt?” 

“The Kangas all became extinct a million 
years ago,” protested Ezra. 

“We always thought they did,” Newton 
said hoarsely. “But the evidence of this in¬ 
scription is incontrovertible. The ancient 
Denebians placed it here as a warning. 
Listen!” 

Huskily, rapidly, he translated aloud the 
half-defaced inscription upon the monolith. 
His lips moved with words: 

“—disturb not the white plain, for beneath 
it. .. crypt in which lie the last of the Kan- 
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gas. We of Deneb . . . fought and conquered 
them on many worlds, but on this world a 
remnant of them fled from us and . . . buried 
themselves in hiding here, passing into sus¬ 
pended animation by their power of self¬ 
hypnosis. 

“These were the most powerful of the dark 
ancient (Hies and we thought it wisest not to 
attempt to destroy them lest we wake them 
and be unable to overcome them. It was 
safest ... let them sleep on, and place . . . 
warnings for those of future ages. 

“Heed the warnings! Disturb not the 
buried dark ones! They will not wake until 
ages from now this moon approaches so close 
its planet that it breaks up and thus uncovers 
the crypt. When ... far future day comes, 
be on guard then against the waking of the 
dark ones. 

“Until then, seek not to unearth them! Let 
this moon be deserted and shunned of men. 
Let the dark ones sleep on until the far 
future break-up of this moon, for by then 
. . . our race will be powerful enough to be 
in no danger from them.” 

Captain Future’s hoarse voice seemed to 
have cast a spell of horror on the others. 
They stared at him wildly in the pink planet- 
glow. 

“Then, if Lu Suur and the others blow 
the plateau and uncover the Crypt, the Kan¬ 
gas inside it will awake?” cried Joan. 

“Yes, and that means awful danger for all 
humans on Roo, perhaps for all the humans 
in the universe,” Curt Newton said thickly. 
“Those monstrous survivals of the dim past, 
those alien ones whom even the mighty De¬ 
nebians of old could hardly conquer, coming 
forth—” 

He broke off, his face glistening with per¬ 
spiration. “No time to lose now! Lu Suur’s 
got to be stopped before he blows the pla¬ 
teau.” 

Newton dived back into the Comet, came 
bursting _out in a moment. He was hastily 
shoving an object into his blouse. He ran 
forward. 

“Come on! And if we have to shoot, shoot 
to kill! We can’t take any chances now!" 

In the terrible urgency that drove him, he 
made no protest at Joan Randall accompany¬ 
ing them. He led the way in long, running 
strides eastward through the low rock hills 
toward the plateau. 

Grag and Otho kept pace with him despite 
his fierce haste, the Brain gliding beside 
them. And Ezra and Joan and the be¬ 
wildered, stunned Philip Carlin were close 
behind. 

Newton’s sou! was a turmoil of ancient and 
awful fears, fears that had stalked the 
shadowy history of the universe for ten thou¬ 
sand centuries. 

They ran through the rocky defiles, and 
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approached the last ridge between them and 


the plateau. 

“tip this way!” Captain Future said 
hoarsely. “We should be able to spot Lu Suur 
and the others from that ridge.” 

“Look out!” cried the Brain sharply, at 
that moment. 

"M^ROM behind the crest of the ridge toward 
which they had just started to climb, a 
small, square black object hurtled up into 
the air. It curved up and outward and then 
started to fall directly toward them. 

Newton instantly recognized the terrible 
nature of the missle. It was a sealed charge 
of trinite, most powerful of explosives. It 
would fall directly among them, and the re¬ 
sulting blast would obliterate them. 

Captain Future took the only action pos¬ 
sible. The atom-pistol in his hand came up 
with blurring speed, and from it a streak of 
white fire lanced upward. 

“Down, all!’ Newton yelled at the same 
moment he fired. 

His aim had been unerring, and the con¬ 
centrated atom-blast from his pistol hit the 
trinite charge falling toward them. 

Next moment, a terrific blast exploded in 
the air above them. The tremendous wave 
of compressed air from it smashed down at 
them in a stunning shock. 

Curt Newton had thrown himself flat, pro¬ 
tecting Joan with his own body. But the 
smashing shock smacked his head against 
the ground with such force that conscious¬ 
ness flowed out of him. As he fought fiercely 
to retain his reeling senses his atom-pistol 
had been snatched from his hand. Realiza¬ 
tion of the fact spurred his stunned mind 
back to clarity. He scrambled wildly to his 
feet. 

Too late! As they had lain stunned, a half 
dozen men had seized all their weapons and 
now confronted them with the threatening 
muzzles of their own atom-guns. 

“Devils of space!” raged Otho. “Lu Suur’s 
men!” 

A voice called down from the ridge. “Bring 
them up here, if they’re still living.” 

Curt Newton, appalled by the suddenness 
of the disaster, perceived that none of his 
comrades had been more than dazed. But 
resistance to the menacing weapons leveled 
at them was hopeless. 

The vicious-eyed, squat green Jovian who 
covered Newton with his weapon pointed up 
the slope with it. “March, Cain! All of you!” 

Grag was swearing blisteringly in his rum¬ 
bling voice. Two atom-guns covered the 
giant robot and the Brain. A movement at 
resistance by any of them meant death. 

Newton felt a bitter despair raging in his 
soul. But not yet had he given up hope of 
preventing ultimate disaster. No matter what 


happened to them, the ancient horror that 
slept on this moon must not be awakened. 

They reached the ridge. It was higher 
than the plateau, and they could look out 
across that cracked, glaring white expanse. 
Four other men were running from the pla¬ 
teau toward the ridge. 

But the eyes of Captain Future and his 
comrades were riveted for the moment on 
the man who faced them. A gray-haired, 
elderly-looking Earthman, whose thick spec¬ 
tacles glinted at them mockingly in the pink 
glow— 

“Walker King!” hissed Otho. “You were 
right, chief. He is Lu Suur!” 

Lu Suur in turn seemed amazed as he 
looked at Newton and Otho. “So you and 
Cain turned traitor and helped these Future- 
men, Li Sham?” he snapped. “You’ll wish 
you hadn’t done that.” 

The Venusian plotter’s eyes flicked toward 
Grag and the Brain. “Yes, I recognized you 
two as two of the Futuremen as soon as I 
saw you coming. And the girl and old Gur¬ 
ney.” He laughed. “You’ve proved pitifully 
stupid without Future himself to lead you. 
You should have known that we’d see your 
ship landing and would expect you to come 
after us.” 

Lu Suur nodded toward a half-dozen small 
black cases which lay on the ground near a 
piece of electrical apparatus with a protrud¬ 
ing antenna. 

“Lucky we had a few trinite charges we 
hadn’t planted yet, wasn’t it? That one we 
tossed should have blown you to tatters. But 
you are quick with a gun, Cain.” 

Before Curt Newton could speak, the four 
men who had come running up from the 
white plateau reached the ridge. 

Ka Thaar was the leader of the four. The 
Merpurian youngster’s thin face wore a look 
of alarm as he exclaimed to Lu Suur. 

“What was that blast? We heard it just as 
we were planting the last charges, and were 
afraid you’d used the detonator prema¬ 
turely.” 

TT A THAAR’S voice traded off into sdence. 

The young Mercurian had now noticed 
the captives. His tawny eyes seemed to dis¬ 
tend in amazement as he looked at the giant 
metal figure of Grag and the hovering Brain. 

“Two of the Futuremen!” he exclaimed in 
a low voice. 

“Yes, two of the famous Futuremen,” said 
Lu Suur satirically. “Those living wonders 
you have always talked about. They look 
pretty harmless now, don’t they?” 

Ka Tharr made no answer. He was star¬ 
ing at the robot and Simon Wright, as though 
still unable to believe his eyesight. 

Curt Newton spoke desperately. “Lu Suur, 
what happens to us is important wily to us. 
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But whatever you do, you must not detonate 
the charges you’ve planted down in that 
plateau.” 

“And why not?” demanded Lu Suur iron¬ 
ically. “We’ve gone to considerable pains to 
prepare them. The radio-detonator here 
will set them off and blow this whole plateau 
open. The sight of that will madden the 
Roons to a panic that will send them against 
the colony in a big attack and that means 
the secession I’ve had in mind for nine 
years.” 

“I know all that,” Captain Future said, 
“And I’m not trying to appeal to your con¬ 
science. I’m appealing entirely to your self- 
interest when I tell you that you must not 
blow the plateau!” 

Lu Suur looked at him narrowly. “Cain, 
what are you trying to say?” 

“That the legends of the Roons are true, 
that the Old Ones, the Kangas, actually sleep 
in a crypt beneath that plateau and will 
awake if their crypt is uncovered by your 
blast," cried Newton. 

Lu Suur burst into laughter. “Cain, you’re 
an ingenious sort of traitor. Too bad you 
turned out to be a Patrol spy. I could really 
have used a man of your cleverness.” 

“It’s true!” Curt Newton affirmed des¬ 
perately. “You saw the inscribed monolith 
back there in the valley where you left your 
ship?” 

“There are old carved monoliths like that 
all around the plateau, remnants of some 
crazy forgotten race,” said La Suin' con¬ 
temptuously. 

“They’re warnings,” Newton insisted. 
“Warning written by the ancient Denebians 
of the Kangas who lie beneath the plateau.” 

“And I suppose you can read ancient De- 
nebian?” mocked the other. “The lie isn’t 
even clever.” 

Newton, desperately trying to convince 
the Venusian, put his hands up to his face, 
removed waxite plugs, pulled away false 
scar-tissue. His hands came down to reveal 
his own normal clear, tanned face instead of 
the evil, scarred countenance of Rab Cain. 

“What does that prove?” snapped Lu Suur. 
“As a Patrol spy, you’d naturally be dis¬ 
guised—” 

He was interrupted. Ka Thaar was staring 
at Newton, and there was a wild expression 
on the young Mercurian’s face. He uttered 
a cry. 

“Captain Future!” 
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f'JRIMLY, Curt New- 
ton had taken this 
final desperate gamble 
to convince the arch¬ 
conspirator of the real¬ 
ity of dreadful peril. 
The disclosure of his 
identity seemed almost 
stunning. 

In their eyes, the 
| Earthman whom they 
Jf had known as Rab Cain 
seemed suddenly man¬ 
tled with the fame that for years had blazed 
one name across the universe like a meteor. 

“Future!” hissed Lu Suur. All his irony, 
his satiric amusement was gone now. Naked 
hatred glared in his eyes. “So you’ve been 
on Roo all this time?” 

“Yes,’’.said Newton. “And you know now 
that I can read Denebian, that my warning 
about the plateau is no trick!” 

Lu Suur, glaring at him, seemed not to 
have heard. “I might have known,” he whis¬ 
pered. “The stories that you had been shot 
down and lay wounded back in the System, 
the whole set-up—it was clear enough, if 
only I’d seen it.” 

He shook his head. “Future, I underesti¬ 
mated you. But now you are underestimat¬ 
ing me when you try to stop me with this 
last crazy strategem. Do you think I’ve 
spent all these years at Roo, playing a part 
I hated and working toward secession and a 
vitron monopoly, to give it up now because 
you threaten me with childish supersti¬ 
tions?” His voice took on a deadly meaning. 
“I’m not making the mistake a lot of men 
have made, of letting you live a minute 
too long.” 

Ka Thaar had been staring at Curt Newton 
during these moments. But now the young 
Mercurian turned to Lu Suur. “But the dan¬ 
ger must be real,” cried Ka Thaar. “If 
Captain Future says the Kangas will awake 
if we blow the plateau, it must be so!” 

“You ought to know that it’s only another 
trick,” snapped Lu Suur. “But then, you 
always were hypnotized by this fellow’s 
fame.” 

“But if you blow open the crypt, the Kan¬ 
gas will awake!”” persisted Ka Thaar. 

“They won’t—all that is merely Roon 
legend,” declared the Venusian. “Watch these 
prisoners. I’ll deal with them in a moment 
but it’s time we set off the blast now.” 

With hopeless eyes, Captain Future saw 
Lu Suur starting toward the radio-detonator 
which would fire the charges buried in the 
plateau. 
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A half-dozen atom-guns covered Newton 
and his comrades. Their own captured 
weapons lay on the ground out of reach. But 
Curt Newton gathered himself for a final 
suicidal attempt to stop the Venusian. 

But Ka Thaar had suddenly swung around 
toward Lu Suur. The Mercurian’s cry was 
sharp, imperative. 

The Mercurian youngster ‘ had both his 
atom-pistols in his hands and his tawny 
eyes were flaming as he faced the others. 

Lu Suur stopped and turned. “Don’t be a 
fool, Ka! You can’t turn against me at this 
stage of the game.” 

Ka Thaar’s thin, dark face was set like 
metal. “I’ve been loyal to you when it was 
a mere matter of inciting the Roons and 
bringing on a rebellion. But this in different. 
This means planetary disaster.” 

Lu Suur’s eyes became like ice behind his 
spectacles. 

“Drop those weapons, Ka. You haven’t a 
chance. We got eight atom-guns.” 

Ka Thaar’s tawny eyes flared brighter as 
he stood, slightly crouched, facing the men 
whose atom-guns were trained on Captain 
Future and his comrades. 

“Eight guns?” mocked the Mercurian 
youngster. “Then which of you eight wants 
to be the first to shoot it out with me?” 

The brutal faces of the motley criminals 
grew livid with fear and rage. Yet none of 
them dared turn his weapon away from 
Newton and others toward the Mercurian’s 
thin, crouched figure. 

Ka Thaar’s dark face was terrible as he 
taunted them. “Eight of you, all afraid of 
my reputation as a gunman? Eight, afraid 
to shoot it out with one? By space, I’m glad 
that I’m through with you all!” 

He took a quick step sidewise, his tigerish 
eyes never leaving the frozen line of men. 
His foot moved out then to kick the atom- 
pistols on the ground toward Curt Newton. 

“Pick them up, Future,” he said. 

Then the spell broke. The burly, vicious¬ 
eyed Jovian in the row of criminals uttered 
an oath and swung his gun toward Ka Thaar. 

TOM-GUNS crashed like lightning and 
-^“■living bolts of fire seemed to dance be¬ 
tween the men. Ka Thaar was standing, his 
atom-pistols jetting blinding death at the 
criminals who were firing at him as they 
turned. The Jovian was down, two other 
were falling— 

Captain Future had dived to snatch up 
one of the weapons on the ground. He came 
up with it, working the trigger as he rose, bis 
and the Mercurian’s deadly, unerring Masts 
scything the men before them. 

Grag was rushing forward, booming his 
battle-cry. Otho and Ezra and Carlin were 
beside him. A gun-blast seared Newton’s 


cheek as his own blast cut down the Uranian 
who had fired it. 

He dimly heard Joan’s cry. “Curt—Lu 
Suur!" 

The Venusian arch-plotter, near the radio¬ 
detonator, had whipped out his weapon and 
fired. Ka Thaar, rushing forward to inter¬ 
cept Lu Suur, took that blast in his side and 
staggered to his knees. 

The raging Venusian was bending, fum¬ 
bling with the switches of the detonators. 
Captain Future aimed and fired in one move¬ 
ment. 

But at the very moment the crashing blast 
left his pistol and lanced toward Lu Suur, 
the sound of it was swallowed by the rever¬ 
beration of a titanic explosion. 

“The blast!” yelled Curt Newton. “Get 
behind the ridge!” 

The whole surface of the white plateau 
seemed to be heaving skyward under the 
explosion of scores of powerful trinite 
charges. 

The moon was rocked by the reverbera¬ 
tion, the rocky ridge swaying sickeningly 
Tinder them as Curt Newton dragged the 
others down with him behind the crest. 

Chunks of rock were hurled high into the 
air and crashed down around them. Debris 
and splinters of stone rained upon their prone 
bodies. Clouds of dust choked them. 1 fhen 
the shock died away. 

Captain Future stumbled up, back to the 
top of the ridge. He looked downward, 
appalled. 

A giant crater had been blown in the sur¬ 
face of the plateau. It was still veiled by 
shifting clouds of dust, but its depth was 
great. 

“Lu Suur touched off the blast just before 
I killed him! Newton choked. “And now— 
look!” 

Down in the dark, dust-shrouded depths of 
the giant new crater, a strange blue light 
had suddenly come into being. 

“The Kangas have awakened and are 
coming out,” Captain Future exclaimed 
hoarsely. 

He whipped around to them. “Joan—all 
of you—hurry to the Comet and get away if 
I fail!” 

He stooped and snatched up the unused 
trinite charges that still lay on the ground 
beside Lu Suur’s dead form. 

Then, cradling the little black cases in his 
left arm, Newton ran down the side of the 
low ridge and across the plateau toward the 
edge of the great crater which had been tom 
by the blast. 

As he ran, Captain Future’s free hand was 
pulling out of his jacket the instrument he 
had shoved there when they left the Comet, 
it was the psycho-amplifier, the ancient 
weapon of the Denebians against the Kangas. 
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The instrument he had ordered Simon to 


build merely to impress the Roons, was now 
their last hope! 

Newton jammed the headset on as he ran, 
its flat induction coils fitting closely over his 
skull, its tungsten rod dangling from the 
cable. He was within twenty feet of the 
crater when he stopped short, frozen. 

“Awful!” he whispered. He was shaken by 
a horror and a fear that no man in the uni¬ 
verse had felt for a million years. 

Up over the edge of the crater, from the 
newly gouged depths, was coining a fat, 
black, obscene thing. It was a big, semi¬ 
liquid, plastic mass, that heaved itself pain¬ 
fully over the rim and was followed by 
another oi its kind. 

The Kangas! He was looking at creatures 
no human eye had fallen upon for ages. 
They were looking back at him. 

For they had eyes. It was the only recog¬ 
nizable feature of those insanely plastic black 
bodies—the two enormous, pupilless eyes 
that fixed solemnly upon Captain Future. 

Newton had been desperately raising the 
rod of his psycho-amplifier, his thumb fum¬ 
bling for the switch-button in its grip. But 
he did not complete his gesture of aiming the 
rod at the two horrors. 

He couldn’t complete that gesture! He was 
frozen by the super-hypnotic command pro¬ 
jected at him by the two creatures before 
him. 

He felt as though his brain was congealed 
to ice. The impact of infinitely powerful and 
infinitely alien minds was holding him like a 
child in their power. 

■ ■ E WAS in the power of the mighty be- 
■*™-ings whose race had died out ten thou¬ 
sand centuries before, the ancient, kings of 
the universe who had reigned before ever 
man was, the Old Ones! 

Curt Newton made frantic mental effort 
to raise the rod of the psycho-amplifier in 
his hand, to thumb its button. He couldn’t 
do it. Sweat trickled down his brow. He 
felt his mind cracking— 

“Curt!” came a scream behind him. Joan 
had followed him! 

That scream distracted the attention of the 
two Kangas, briefly. For just a moment, the 
hypnotic grip of the two creatures upon his 
mind relaxed as they glanced at the girl. 

In that fleeting moment, Newton was able 
to bring up the rod in his hand to point at 
them and to press the button in its grip. 

He felt the subtle current of electro-en¬ 
cephalic vibrations streaming from the rod 
toward the two Kangas. The powerful force 
of his own mental command, amplified mani¬ 
fold in intensity by the apparatus he wore, 
was being projected at his two nightmare 
antagonists. 
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Terrible contest between two giant, ancient 
minds and one man’s mechanically amplified 
will raged for a few moments in awful si¬ 
lence. 

Then the two Kangas began to retreat 
slowly back down into the crater, at his un¬ 
spoken command. He followed, step by step. 

Not his mere weak human will was driving 
them, beating down their hypnotic attack. 
Only the instrument of ancient Denebian 
science which the Denebians of long ago had 
devised to conquer these dark horrors, en¬ 
abled him to overcome them in this ghastly 
duel. 

The Kangas had retreated down over the 
edge of the crater. Curt Newton was at the 
brink, above them. His senses reeled as he 
looked down into the depths. 

For down there in the dusty darkness he 
glimpsed the curved upper surface of a giant 
dome of metal. It was the crypt in which 
Kangas had slept for a million years, and 
in which they had now awakened. 

There was a round opening in the top of 
that metal dome. Dim blue light streamed 
upward out of it. It revealed vaguely the 
interior of the great crypt—a horror of scores 
of obscene, fat, black shapes writhing amid 
unearthly machines and objects. Others 
were already toilsomely climbing the sides 
of the crater after the first two. 

Captain Future felt the sudden combined 
mental attack of the creatures below beat 
down even his artificially amplified resist¬ 
ance. But as he staggered wildly, he was 
blindly tossing into the crater the little 
sealed charges of trinite he had held in his 
left arm. 

He glimpsed the little cases falling toward 
the open crypt. He reeled backward. Then 
came a titan shock and blast as the explosion 
turned the interior of the crater into an 
inferno. Newton was hurled backward as 
by a giant hand. 

He regained complete awareness to find 
Joan Randall bending over him. Wildly, he 
staggered up. 

“The Kangas?” he cried hoarsely. 

“I think they are dead,” she choked. “I 
think everything in that crater must be 
destroyed.” 

Captain Future stumbled over shattered 
stone to the brink of the crater. The whole 
crater had been half collapsed by the ex¬ 
plosion. It held a mass of broken rode, 
twisted metal and crushed black bodies. 

The Kangas were dead, indeed. The last 
representatives of the once-mightiest race 
in the universe had awakened only to perish. 

Newton and Joan, after minutes, stumbled 
back across the plateau to the ridge. The 
others were there. They had refused to flee. 
They were, like Captain Future, too dazed 
as yet to rejoice at the miracle that had 
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saved an unsuspecting universe from the 
return of the most dreaded creatures ever 
to inhabit it. 

Philip Carlin plucked Newton’s sleeve 
urgently. “Ka Thaar is nearly gone. And 
he wants to see you.” 

The Mercurian’s youngster’s thin face was 
drained of color and his eyes were glazing 
as he looked up at Captain Future. 

“I tried to stop Lu Suur from setting off 
the blast,” he whispered. “But I couldn’t. 
The Kangas—?” 

“Are dead,” Newton told him. “There’s 
no more danger now. You saved us all, Ka— 
saved us from a disaster that would have 
brought our whole race into the shadows.” 

There was a queer gleam in Ka Thaar’s 
fading glance. “And I fought beside you, 
didn’t I? I fought shoulder to shoulder 
with the Futuremen! Years ago, I used to 
dream of that!” 

The words dribbled into nothing as his 
head rocked back and the emptiness of death 
came quietly into his eyes. 

WO AN sobbed against Curt Newton’s shoul- 
^®der. He looked down at the dead young¬ 
ster, moved as he had not been for years. 

At last, Simon Wright broke the silence. 
“Curtis, what about the Roons? They will 
have seen the blasting of the plateau as a 
final omen, and they’ll be boiling with super¬ 
stitious excitement now.” 

Newton nodded wearily. “But we can soon 
quiet them. All we need to do is to dig out 
the crushed body of one of the Kangas and 


take it back with us to show the tribes that 
the Old Ones are really dead.” 

He looked up at the great pink disk of 
Roo. “And the danger of rebellion will col¬ 
lapse, with Lu Suur dead. Harmer can be 
sent back to the System under arrest, and a 
new governor appointed.” He smiled. “And 
the people in the System will get their vitron 
as freely as before, without ever knowing 
the price that was paid to keep it that way.” 

Joan looked down at Ka Thaar. “Curt, 
shall we bury him here? I think he’d like 
that.” 

Captain Future, gazing at the dead, 
strangely happy young face, nodded slowly. 
“Yes, I think he’d like it. There’s another 
thing I want to do that, I think, would please 
him.” . . . 

Two hours later, the Comet rose from the 
desolate satellite and sped back up into the 
sky toward the great pink planet. Its trail 
of rocket-fire faded swiftly against the dark¬ 
ness, and the last echo of its rockets died 
away. 

There was silence on the deserted moon, 
except for the whisper of the thin wind. The 
shattered plateau lay quiet beneath the stars. 
But now, near it, there rose in the planet- 
glow a high and massive cairn of rocks. 
Upon the face of that lonely tomb, the 
scorching blast of an atom-gun had deeply 
engraved a brief legend. 

KA THAAR OF MERCURY 
A FUTUREMAN 
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N ear-future rocket planes to 

SPEED AT 1,500 MILES PER HOURr- 
Postwar rocket-propelled planes may attain 
speeds close to 1,500 miles an hour according 
to G. Edward Pendray, assistant to the president 
of Westinghouse Electric. Five forms of rocket 
power will eventually come into widespread ci¬ 
vilian use, he explains. They include dry fuel, 
liquid fuel, thermal-jet engines and two forms 
of duct engines, continuous and intermittent. 

The intermittent duct engine is the type now 
used to power Nazi robot bombs. The day is 
not far off when they will carry human rather 
than their present explosive cargoes, Mr. Pen¬ 
dray says. We hope so. 


WKDT SPRAY TO ELIMINATE BEACHHEAD 
Mw INSECT PERILS—Troops making future 
D-day landings will find their invasion areas 
free of disease-bearing mosquitoes and other in¬ 
sect pests, thanks to Marine Corps specialists 
who are cleaning out the Pacific islands of 
everything but Japs. 

One Grumman Avenger recently did the trick 
on an entire island within twenty-two hours of 
the clearance of the first airstrip. The mixture, 
sprayed from pinhole nozzles in a short length 
of gas pipe attached beneath each wing, consists 
of the mysterious DDT mixed with oil, and is 
reported to have killed all insects on contact. 


mjEW “EARTHQUAKE” BOMB MOST DE- 
iNl STRUCTIVE AIR WEAPON IN HISTORY 
—The new six-ton bomb now being manufac¬ 
tured in the United States and Britain is de¬ 
scribed as the “most destructive air weapon 
ever used” by the War Department. The bomb 
combines for the first time tremendous penetrat¬ 
ing power with a colossal destructive blast. 

During attacks last summer on the Nazi sub¬ 
marine pens at Brest, the big new bombs, fitted 
with delayed-action fuses, drilled through 144 
inches of concrete before exploding inside. 
Limestone caves, used to store Nazi robot bombs 
at St. Leu Desserant, were completely collapsed 
by the mammoth blockbusters, just as though 
an earthquake had undermined them. 


F lame thrower feel looks like 
JELLO. BET OH, BROTHER!—Jellied 
gasoline, food for flame throwers and fire bombs, 
looks like raspberry or orange jello, but is not 
quite the same in effect. It is made to order at the 
battlefronts by stirring a secret white powder 
into ordinary motor fuel. Developed by the 


War Department because of the shortage of 
magnesium used in earlier fuels, it maintains an 
intense flame over eight to ten minutes, clings 
to Its target and ignites anything nearby that 
will burn at temperatures as low as forty de¬ 
grees below zero. 


A AF MAY GIVE SETS OF CHINA WARE 
TO AXIS—An aerial bomb made of porce¬ 
lain is the somewhat Chinese-sounding proposal 
recently patented by James D. Long of Laurel, 
Maryland. The idea is to save metal and, at the 
same time, to obtain an effective low-cost frag¬ 
mentation missile. Shrapnel bullets, which may 
also be made of porcelain are optional inclusions 
within the explosive charge. Cowering husbands 
in the near future may be saying, “Don’t throw 
that dish, honey. It may be loaded!” 

• 

J^TAPHTHA INTO AVIATION GASOLINE— 

L » Catalytic chemistry has scored another ad¬ 
vance in a process developed by Alexis Voorhies 
Jr. of Baton Rouge, Louisiana. It consists in the 
cracking of naphtha and the rearrangement of its 
atomic fragments into aviation gasoline, in the 
presence of a synthetic silica alumina catalyst, at 
pressures around 250 pounds per square inch and 
a temperature of 958 degrees Fahrenheit. 


C OOKING PROBLEMS SOLVED AT STRAT¬ 
OSPHERE LEVELS—Tasty and nourishing 
food is a must for Superfortress crews on all¬ 
day missions. Until recently, all the boys got 
were cold cuts and sandwiches, when what they 
wanted and needed were red-hot meals. Cook¬ 
ing aloft was out of the question, for it takes 
two hours even to boil a potato at a mere 10,000 
feet. 

Solution came with a compact food warmer, 
electrically heated and less than two feet high. 
It will feed six men, can be plugged into the 
plane’s electric system and will keep a pre¬ 
cooked meal hot and fresh indefinitely. As many 
as are needed can be stowed easily in one of 
the B-29’s. 

MMIGGER BAZOOKAS BLAST ARMY FOES— 

MM A new super-bazooka, designed by the 
Army for use against heavy gun emplacements, 
looks like a four-foot stove pipe on a tripod or 
an old-fashioned camera. Known officially as the 
M-12, it weighs only 35 pounds when loaded, is a 
ground version of the rocket launchers now 
mounted under plane wings. It operates like a 
bazooka, is easy to carry and conceal, and packs 
a terrific wallop at short ranges. 
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Are You There, Charlie? 

By FORD SMITH 


Understanding all the theories of Einstein never did Herman 
Cattlehop any good—until a creature suddenly stepped out 
of the fourth dimension to guide him to fame and fortune! 


WJ§r ERMAN Cattlehop couldn’t under- 
Rgfifl stand it at all. As a rule, he did un- 
derstand strange things. Ordinarily, 
after a hard day of monotonous book posting 
or map plotting for the Platz Realty Com¬ 
pany, Herman Cattlehop would go home, pull 
off his shoes, and relax in complete bliss in 
the comer of the living-room where Mrs. 
Cattlehop had permitted him to accumulate 
enough books and literary litter. 

He called this spot his reading alcove. Here 


Herman could successfully blank his corpu¬ 
lent spouse out of his mind while she finished 
putting dinner on the table. During this pe¬ 
riod he would read Professor Einstein for 
pleasure—and understand him. 

However, it had been a difficult day. Platz 
had been in a vile mood. Two former part¬ 
ners, Russell and Larkin, had started a rival 
subdivision some three miles northeast of 
Vandergrift Hill, the Plate development in 
hilly terrain they called Sylvan Heights. 
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Working fast, they had succeeded in get¬ 
ting the city commissioners to decide on Syl¬ 
van Heights as the site for the new reservoir, 
knowing all the time that Platz had counted 
on the reservoir to put over his own develop¬ 
ment. Thus, Platz learned suddenly that he 
stood to lose half a million dollars. And Her¬ 
man Cattlehop, who had stayed on with the 
senior firm member as chief clerk after the 
partnership break-up, stood to lose his head. 

That was why, on the way home tonight, 
Herman had permitted himself the unusual 
liberty of downing a couple of whisky sours. 
Having passed Platz’s spite into the pinch- 
neck bottle at the comer bar, Herman head¬ 
ed for home. Unaccustomed as he was to 
public drinking, Herman was not tight. But 
a couple of alcoholic expanders did rather 
warm his wits and accelerate the flow of 
thought. 

So Herman started thinking about Ein¬ 
stein’s theory of the curvature of space. He 
plunged into its intricacies with reckless de¬ 
termination as he plunged into the subway. 
He was still at it when he walked from the 
station toward his home. 

Did space curve inward—or outward? Did 
it encase the physical universe within a sort 
of cosmic soap bubble and, if so, what lay in 
the void on the outside? Or were the lines of 
space curved in the opposite direction to 
form a central sphere to the outer skin of 
which clung the structure of the known uni¬ 
verse? If so, what was inside? 

What happened to all the empty stuff which 
was, of necessity, excluded from such a ce¬ 
lestial hypothetical sphere no matter how 
great its size? Beyond the curving bound¬ 
aries of space which pent the universe there 
had to be, say, nothing. Well, nothing was 
space, wasn’t it? So what happened to Ein¬ 
stein’s microcosmic or macrocosmic universe? 
What was the purpose of curved space, any¬ 
way? 

Along about here Herman’s thoughts ran 
into a medium of solid resistance. He didn’t 
realize he had been concentrating so hard. 

“You have the right idea, but you are go¬ 
ing off at a bad tangent, Herman,” said a 
thin, piping voice at his side. 


’’a 1 '' HIS was the amazing thing that Herman 
Cattlehop could not understand. What 
child in the neighborhood knew him well 
enough to address him by his first name? 

“I beg pardon?” he said politely. 

“I said, you are going off tangentially,” re¬ 
peated the piping voice. “There is no empty 
void. But Einstein is correct. Space curves 
inward, forming a sphere, to the outside of 
which clings your universe which is ap¬ 
proximately five hundred thousand light 
years across. 

“It is like a hollow ball. This universe of 


yours is tangent at half a dozen points to 
other bubble universes. Infinite space is 
filled with ball universes, of which your lit¬ 
tle universe is one. Is that clear?” 

“Perfectly,” said Herman, nodding his 
head. “You must be Charlie, the little boy 
of the new neighbors across the street from 
us—the one who throws rocks at passersby. 
Where are you, Charlie? I can’t see you.” 

“I am not Charlie,” squeaked the voice 
sharply. “I am from the universe at present 
immediately adjacent to this universe of 
yours. Our two universes have been rolling 
along tangentially for the last one thousand 
light years. We Eire due to bump apart any 
time soon. 

“At this cosmic moment, my world of Van- 
tes, in the solar system of Radiant twenty- 
three-aitch-forty-nine-eleven, universe one 
million and thirty-seven—as we Vantesiaps 
figure it—is tangent to and touching your 
world at this point. 

"I was able to slip through the space warp 
and come to your universe, world, and space- 
time continuum out of my own sphere. I ar¬ 
ranged to land on this spot because I re¬ 
ceived your mental vibrations. You compre¬ 
hend?” 

“Quite,” said Herman Cattlehop, halting 
in his walk and searching the ground. “It 
would be impossible to shift from one three- 
dimensional ball universe to another without 
the use of another dimension which is syn¬ 
thetically induced by space wsirp. But I can’t 
see you, Charlie.” 

“If you must see me, stare fixedly before 
you at a spot halfway between you and that 
lamp post yonder. Concentrate, and I will 
materialize momentarily for your whim, al¬ 
though such physical manifestations are 
quite childish.” 

Cattlehop peered through the gathering 
gloom. Slowly the dusk before him seemed 
to brighten in a sphere about two feet in 
diameter, close to the ground. It took on a 
bluish cast—and gradually a roly-poly ob¬ 
ject about the size of a ten-year-old boy 
came into view. 

“So there you are, Charlie!” exclaimed 
Herman Cattlehop. “Odd that I never noticed 
before that you have three legs. Isn’t that a 
bit inconvenient in buying shoes? Or does 
your father have your shoes made by special 
order?” 

“All right—call me Charlie,” snapped the 
tripodal stranger, in tones of surrender. “But 
because it requires the expenditure of a 
great amount of energy to maintain this tri¬ 
dimensional visibility, I am going to fade. 
Let us resume our original discussion. 

“As I was making my preparations to 
spacewarp to this tangential spot I was sur¬ 
prised to receive your beamed calculations. 
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Why are you so anxious over the intended 
location of a new water reservoir?” 

“I am sorry to have annoyed you with 
that,” replied Herman, blinking uncertainly 
as he watched his companion slowly disap¬ 
pear. “It is really Mr. Platz’ problem. I was 
just wishing there were some way to get the 
city commissioners to put the reservoir on 
Vandergrift Hill instead of Sylvan Heights.” 

“There is,” said Charlie, “if you gave me 
the correct positions of the two sites in ques¬ 
tion. Vandergrift Hill is strong enough to 
stand the strain. Sylvan Heights cannot hold 
the weight of all those tons of water. 

“There is a rock fault fifty feet below the 
surface which, under tremendous pressure, 
will slip and cause a miniature earthquake. 
Being a stranger to your universe, I cannot 
be positive of directions and sites, Herman.” 

“Of course not, Charlie,” agreed Herman 
Cattleshop. “You only moved into the neigh¬ 
borhood last month, didn’t you? But what 
you tell me is astonishingly good news—if 
you are correct. 

“After forty years in the real estate busi¬ 
ness, I never make plotting mistakes. If you 
care to come into my house for a moment, 
Charlie, I’ll be glad to point out the places 
on the map. But how a young boy newly 
moved into the neighborhood could know my 
name is Herman I can’t understand.” 

“Never mind that,” said the invisible Char¬ 
lie impatiently. “I have only a limited time 
to spend here. Shake a leg and show me that 
map.” 

Cattlehop started along briskly. He almost 
whistled a merry tune. At his front gate he 
stopped. 

“Are you there, Charlie?” he asked. “I 
may have walked too fast.” 

“Certainly, I’m here,” answered the piping 
voice crossly. “I have three pedal extremi¬ 
ties, you know.” 

“Ah, yes,” murmured Cattlehop, taking 
out his key ring. “Enter, please.” 

TR/RRS. Herman Cattlehop advanced from 
the dining-room in Herculean majesty 
as she heard her husband’s entry. 

“Herman Cattlehop!” she exclaimed in 
strident tones. “I waited dinner for nearly 
an hour. What is the meaning of this?” 

“Business, my dear, business,” replied 
Herman a bit bruskly. “I haven’t time to 
explain now. This way to the reading nook, 
Charlie.” 

“Charlie!” cried his wife, glaring quickly 
around. 

“Oh, I forgot,” said Herman apologetically. 
“Doubtless you already know Charlie, my 
dear—the new neighbor’s boy. Glow for Mrs. 
Cattlehop, Charlie.” 

“Ridiculous!” grumbled Charlie. “She can 
neither see nor hear me. You are the only 


person en rapport with me in your universe.” 

“What are you talking about?” demanded 
Mrs. Cattlehop angrily. Then she bent for¬ 
ward to sniff at her husband’s lips. “Eeekk!” 
she screamed. “You’ve been drinking!” 

Uttering another calliope blast, Mrs. Cat¬ 
tlehop collapsed in a dead faint that shook 
the house and rattled the pictures on the 
living-room wall. 

“I used to catch her when she fainted,” ex¬ 
plained Herman. “Now I can’t even lift her 
to the sofa.” 

“Never mind her,” piped Charlie. “Show 
me your maps.” 

Quickly Herman produced a map of the 
sub-divisions. 

“This is Vandergrift Hill, and this is Syl¬ 
van Heights. The actual air-line distance 
between them is three and four-tenths miles, 
but we must allow for the curvature of 
Earth’s surface.” 

“This is sufficient,” interrupted Charlie. 
“You gave me the right locations, Herman. 
A reservoir built on Sylvan Heights is im¬ 
possible.” 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed Cattlehop. “But 
how can I convince the city engineer—the 
commissioners—even Mr. Platz? I wonder 
if your father would let me borrow the space- 
warper for a couple of days.” 

“My time is growing short here,” squealed 
Charlie. “Get in touch with your employer, 
give him the facts and tell him you will pay 
for a test shaft if that faulty stratum is not 
discovered at fifty feet. 

“If it is, you are to receive an interest in 
the Vandergrift Hill development. The other 
parties cannot refuse permission for an ex¬ 
perimental shaft. How lorig will it take?” 

“If we can assemble the drilling outfit 
without delay, about forty-eight hours,” 
Herman estimated. 

“Let’s get at it,” said Charlie. 

Platz had reached the point where he was 
grabbing at straws. When Herman Cattle¬ 
hop offered to bear the cost if the shaft was 
a failure, he readily agreed to assign his 
chief clerk ten per cent of the disappearing 
profits in Vandergrift Hill. The city engineer 
was skeptical, too, but he was interested. 

“How did you arrive at this amazing con¬ 
clusion?” he asked Herman for the tenth 
time. 

“I told you,” explained Herman patiently. 
“Charlie discovered the fault with his space- 
warp spanner. I simply worked out the 
equations.” 

“Yes, yes, your figures are accurate—if the 
fault is there,” said the engineer, “but I 
don’t understand this double talk about a 
space-warp spanner. And who is Charlie?” 

“Charlie,” replied Herman with dignity, 
“is the son of one of my neighbors. Are you 
there, Charlie?” 
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“Of course I am here.” snapped Charlie. 
“Get along with your well-drilling.” 

“I don’t know what kind of a gag you are 
trying to pull, Platz,” said Larkin with a 
sneer. “Why don’t you give yourself up. 
You’re licked on this sub-division.” 

“Yeah,” said Russel, chuckling. “Better not 
throw away any more money on well-drill¬ 
ing. We’ll give you ten cents on the dollar 
for your investment in Vandergrift Hill.” 

Platz glowered at Herman. 

“The fault is there, Mr. Platz,” Herman 
assured him hastily. “Remember, I am pay¬ 
ing for the shaft if I am wrong.” 

“Start drilling,” ordered the city engineer. 

Bright and early the following morning 
the riggers were at work at the selected spot 
on Sylvan Heights. Thirty-six hours later, 
the shaft was down fifty feet and showed evi¬ 
dence beyond all doubt a geological fault. 

Russell and Larkin looked sick. The im¬ 
possible had happened. Cattlehop, the crack¬ 
pot clerk of the Platz office, had turned 
out to be a whiz of an engineer. Platz was 
ready to hug him publicly. Nobody thought 
to tell the drillers to stop drilling. “Are you 
there, Charlie?” asked Herman happily. 

“Certainly, I’m here,” replied Charlie, pip¬ 
ing up at his side. “And I must bid you 
farewell.” . 

Russell and Larkin pleaded with Platz. 

“How about resuming our old partnership, 
Platzy?” coaxed Russell. *We can develop 
both sub-divisions and make plenty of mon¬ 
ey. We can consolidate our interests and 
build homes around the reservoir on Vander¬ 
grift Hill—and put in an airport here on 
Sylvan Heights.” 

“Yeah, how about it, Platz?” added Larkin. 
“Let’s merge.” 

“The reservoir will go to Vandergrift 
Hill,” stated the city engineer firmly. “And 
the city owes Herman Cattlehop a vote of 
thanks for his remarkable feat of engineer¬ 
ing. We need only one new reservoir.” 

“Hear that, you two pirates?” gloated 
Platz. “I have a new partner—Herman Cat¬ 


tlehop. I’ll give you two crooks ten cents on 
the dollar for your development here.” 

Herman Cattlehop was tom between two 
interests. “Wait a few minutes, Charlie,” he 
said. “I’ll walk home with you.” 

“Don’t be absurd,” piped Charlie. “Just be¬ 
low this rock fault there is a natural reser¬ 
voir of pure water fed by artesian springs.” 

“What?” cried Herman, aghast. 

He looked wildly around—and saw two of 
the well-drilling crew approaching at a run. 
Behind them a geysering waterspout was 
slowly blossoming into the air. 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Platz!” Herman 
shouted in desperation. “As a partner, I say 
let’s merge and make the new realty com¬ 
pany the firm of Platz, Russell, Larkin and 
Cattlehop. I vote for a merger!” 

“But—” began Platz in protest. Then his 
quick eyes saw the geyser of water. “All 
right!” he cried. “Done! We merge. Here, 
sign this agreement, you two poor losers.” 

Happily the two ex-partners signed. And 
then the drillers arrived with their news. 
Herman explained modestly in the confusion. 

“You see, gentlemen, there is a natural 
reservoir beneath Sylvan Heights. This will 
save the city the cost of building a new reser¬ 
voir at all. And we can change our plans to 
build the new residential section here and 
put the airport on Vandergrift Hill.” 

Russell and Larkin began to howl in agony. 

“But why didn’t you tell me about this?” 
gasped Platz. “Why did you wait to spring 
this surprise, Herman? You might have 
been too late.” 

“Charlie didn’t tell me before,” said Her¬ 
man defensively, mopping his own perspir¬ 
ing brow. “I didn’t know it until just a min¬ 
ute ago. Charlie, are you there?” 

But there was no answer from Charlie. 

“What is this Charlie gag?” demanded 
Platz angrily, and the two new partners 
nodded their heads in agreement. 

“It’s no gag,” said Herman apologetically. 
“His name is Charlie—the young son of one 
of my neighbors. I guess he had to go home.” 









ROO, THE WORLD OF ARKAR 

Captain Future, Pioneer of Interplanetary Travel, Ventures to 
Explore Strange Star-Worlds and Probe the Secrets of Space! 


n OO, world of Arkar, was one of the first 
HIS interstellar planets on which the Solar 
System Government attempted to found a 
colony. It was also one of the first star-worlds 
outside our own System to be explored. 

The story of man’s first trail-blazing ventures 
into deep space is a thrilling one. Captain Future 
is acknowledged as the first pioneer of those 
ventures, but Curt Newton himself disclaimed 
his fame. 

“We simply built on other men’s work,” he 
declared. “How far would we have got had it 
not been for Johnson, Carew and the others?” 

He was referring to Gorham Johnson, the man 
who long ago made the first space-flight from 
Earth. It was Johnson and Carew and those 
other intrepid early voyagers who in the crude, 
unstable rocket-ships of their day ended for all 
time the isolation of Earth and the other planets. 

Thus began the trade and travel between the 
nine worlds which finally resulted in the found¬ 
ing of the Solar System Government. Earthmen 
of that day were astounded to learn that on 
almost every planet and moon of the System, 
there were races as human as themselves, 
though varied by environment. Not until long 
after was the reason for it known. 

Deneb Fascinates Captain Future 

Captain Future first suspected that reason. 
His researches into the tragic history of the 
so-called Lost World of Time convinced him 
man had not originated in the Solar System at 
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all, but that the System, ages before, had been 
colonized by a star-conquering human race who 
came from the distant star Deneb. 

Those Denebian humans of long ago had held 
sway over the whole galaxy, but in time their 
galactic empire had perished. Yet its peoples, 
isolated on far-separated worlds, remained hu¬ 
man even though they sank into such savagery 
that in many cases, as on Earth, they lost all 
memory of their ancestral greatness. 

Curt Newton believed that similar human races 
would be found on habitable worlds of other 
stars, if they could be reached. He worked toward 
perfecting a means of propulsion that could 
bridge the abyss of many light-years between 
the Sun and other stars. Rocket-propulsion 
could never provide the necessary speed, but 
he hoped in time to perfect a vibration-drive 
which would enable the attainment of speeds 
greater than that of light. 

Dire Emergency Arises 

A dire emergency suddenly forced the Future- 
men to concentrate all their efforts upon this 
problem. The gradual failure of the atmosphere 
of Mercury had been countered by artificial 
atmosphere-plants, but these could no longer 
handle the problem. It was necessary to find a 
way of creating atmosphere on a colossal scale, 
if Mercury was not to die. The secret of such 
creation, Captain Future had reason to believe, 
lay in a strange region of the galaxy that was 
many light-years away. 

How flie Futuremen in this emergency labored 
to perfect the vibration-drive and the cushion 
stasis that would permit extreme accelerations 
to be endured by the human body, how they 
set out on a daring quest beyond the stars that 
was the first pioneering voyage of System men 
into the outer abyss, and how they returned 
with the secret that saved Mercury, all has been 
told. 

What was most important was that the Future- 
men had solved the problem of deep-space travel 
and that henceforth the outer universe was 
opened up to man. Even on that first epochal 
star-voyage, Curt Newton and his companions 
touched at several different star systems and 
made preliminary surveys. 

Arkar Beckons Explorers 

Arkar was one of those stars. The great red 
sun, though not as near the Solar System as 





















THE WORLDS OF TOMORROW 


Alpha Centauri and a few others, is still one 
of the nearer star-systems. The Futuremen noted 
it down as a sun with three worlds, one of 
which, the planet called Roo, was habitable and 
inhabited by a barbaric race of humans who 
called themselves the Roons. They merely 
stopped briefly at Roo’s dark satellite and at the 
other two planets, listing them as uninhabited. 

Back and forth through the fringe of nearest 
stars to the System went the Futuremen in the 
next few years. Gradually a store of knowledge 
was amassed concerning these neighboring suns 
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They succeeded, in fact, in crossing the whole 
swarm of the galaxy to the incredibly distant 
star Deneb. At that faraway sun, Curt Newton 
hoped to find the answer to many of the mys¬ 
teries of the galaxy, since it was known that from 
Deneb long ago had come the first humans of the 
galaxy. 

Deneb’s Glory Departs 

The Futuremen did not find on Deneb the 
super-civilization they had expected. On the 
world of that star of dread they discovered the 



and their worlds. Gradually, the System Gov¬ 
ernment subsidized the formation of other ex¬ 
ploring expeditions which built bigger ships on 
Captain Future’s vibration-drive model, and 
made more thorough surveys of nearby star- 
worlds. 

As the Government’s explorers thus began to 
pay increasingly frequent visits to the nearer 
star-systems, as they brought back tales of 
strange worlds and weird creatures and alien 
human or humanoid races, the Futuremen them¬ 
selves were forging farther out into the wilder¬ 
ness of the galaxy than even they had yet dared 
to go. 


tragic remnants of the glorious civilization of 
long ago. They learned the answer to many 
riddles, but bared also new and even more baf¬ 
fling mysteries. 

They learned that while it was true that the 
first humans in our galaxy had come from Deneb, 
those ancestors of our race had not originated 
at Deneb. They had come to Deneb, to this 
galaxy, from another galaxy which was unthink¬ 
ably remote. The motives for such a colossal 
migration, the riddle as to whether we still have 
remote human cousins in that faraway foreign 
universe, remain still unsolved. 

But the Futuremen were able to lift a little 
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the darkness shrouding the epic past history of 
our own galaxy. They learned, that before the 
Denebian humans conquered and colonized this 
galaxy, it was ruled by an utterly alien but 
intelligent species called the Kangas. Tradition 
of the Kangas persisted on many star-worlds, 
where they were spoken of with superstitious 
dread as “The Old Ones” or “The Dark Ones.” 

More Expeditions Start 

Meanwhile, in those first few years after the 
Futuremen’s trail-blazing flights, the System 
Government was sending out its own expeditions. 

“The Solar System is not yet so crowded that 
we need to colonize other stars,” declared Daniel 
Crewe, the System President. “But there are 
many valuable and rare substances required by 
our civilization which we shall have to draw 
in the future from distant star-worlds.” 

Two early expeditions were to the nearest star, 
Alpha Centauri. The first of these, consisting of 
two ships with a complete staff of scientists for 
a thorough survey, successfully explored two of 
the six habitable planets of that star. 

Scientists Meet Disaster 

The Second Alpha Centauri Expedition met 
tragedy. Out in deep space, its four ships blun¬ 
dered into a gigantic ether-whirl. Captain Fu¬ 
ture had warned of the existence of such mon¬ 
ster space-warps, unknown on such a scale inside 
the System, but only one of the four ships 
escaped. 

Instruments were devised to make interstellar 
navigation safer by detecting the presence of 
space-warps. Such instruments proved their 
value when the First Sirius expedition success¬ 
fully negotiated ten light-years of space and 
arrived at that monster green sun. 

There is no need to summarize the fascinat¬ 
ing findings of the First, Secopd and Third 
Sirius Expeditions in that strange star-system 
whose planets revolve in complicated orbits 
around thehuge, hot sun and its dark, cold com¬ 
panion. It Is sufficient to say that the discovery 
of the uncanny humanoid race, who became 
known as the Sleepers because they suspended 
animation during the cold part of their world’s 
orbit, proved the resilient adaptability of the 
human stock to almost any planetary condition 
whatsoever. 

At the time the Third Sirius Expedition started, 
the first expedition to Altair was returning in 
triumph with its tales of that golden sun’s worlds 


and wonders. Not many months later came the 
return of the first visitors to more-distant Vega. 

Vega Opens New Vistas 

Vega marked a milestone in inter-stellar ex¬ 
ploration. For the blue-skinned human peoples 
of Vega had reached a stage of civilization almost 
exactly level with that of our System. They too 
had achieved inter-stellar travel, and the Future- 
men in one of their farther voyages had already 
met and exchanged experiences with the star- 
rovers of Vega. 

But at this point, ordinary inter-stellar ex¬ 
ploration had to go into eclipse temporarily. All 
the deep-space ships and equipment of the Sys¬ 
tem had to be called upon for the establishment 
of a colony on Roo, world of Arkar. 

The necessity for such a colony had become 
paramount. It was not a matter of outlets for 
population. It was a matter of assuring a suf¬ 
ficient supply of vitron, the drug that had become 
the greatest gift of science to human health and 
longevity. 

Vitron-plants could only be grown in a swel¬ 
tering hot and damp climate. Venus alone in 
the System had sufficient warmth and humidity 
—and swampy Venus had not enough dry land 
for the necessary, plantations. So Roo, planet of 
distant Arkar, was selected as the nearest star- 
world meeting all conditions. 

Benevolence Is The Policy 

Daniel Crewe made a statement of Govern¬ 
ment policy before the first colonists departed. 

“We have not the slightest intention of estab¬ 
lishing territorial claims over Roo,” he declared. 
“Such inter-stellar imperialism, while it might 
yield temporary glory, would in the long run 
lead to disaster. 

“Our policy is that Roo belongs to its own 
people, backward though they now may be. Once 
our plantations are established, we shall endeavor 
to educate those people to civilization and self- 
government. It must be so on any other star- 
world to which we go.” 

That policy of the System Government bids, 
fair in some future day to re-establish the com¬ 
munity of trade and travel between the stars that 
long ago existed under the Denebians. 

But that is still in the far future. For a long 
time to come, the galaxy’s hosts of stars and 
worlds will remain a mysterious wilderness 
whose riddles will only gradually be solved by 
star-roving explorers. 



Pioneer John Buckmaster fights against heavy odds to make a barren 
planet bloom anew in FOG OVER VENUS, a complete novel by ARTHUR 
K. BARNES featured in the Winter issue of our companion magazine 
THRILLING WONDER STORIES—now on sale, only 15c at all stands! 




With a shriek, Haeckel fell forward on his face 

DEATH BY PROXY 


By MALCOLM JAMESON 

When a Dangerous Ards Spy Appears in Two 
Places at the Same Time, Cliff Hayward, America's 
Ace Scientific Agent, Finds Himself in a Tough Spot! 


P ERHAPS it was the oppressive dark¬ 
ness, which impelled Cliff Howard to 
get up and draw back the curtains. 
For a moment he stood looking out over the 
moon lighted, blacked-out capital, then 
stretched out again on the leather couch in 
the office. 

It had been his hope to get in at least a few 


hours’ sleep before morning. His plans for 
the marvelous QQ-gun had been completed 
late that night and he wanted to be as clear¬ 
eyed as possible when he presented it in the 
morning to the General Staff. But a vague 
restlessness, almost an uneasiness, had 
thwarted him and sleep would not come. 

Beyond the locked and bolted office door 
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he could hear the tread of the sentries cease¬ 
lessly pacing their posts in the brilliantly lit 
corridor. Within, the details of the darkened 
office, now illuminated by the beams of the 
moon, pouring through the securely locked 
window, stood out distinctly to his gloom- 
accustomed eyes. 

There, in the opposite comer, stood the 
clothes rack on which his major’s blouse 
hung, a symbol of rank which meant little 
to him. He was, primarily, a scientist. His 
glance shifted to the broad desk where lay 
his drawings and descriptive letter, ghostily 
white in the moonlight. 

What would not Hitler’s generals give for 
a peep at them! But it was not likely they 
would get the desired peep. This War De¬ 
partment annex was too well guarded. 

Hawyard took off his shoes, and relaxed 
again on the couch. He must have another 
try at sleep. Then, abruptly, he sat up, 
startled by he knew not what. 

Wasn’t that the slow breathing of another 
man, the squeak of slightly moved furniture? 

From his dark corner beside the window, 
Hayward stared into the gloom that en¬ 
veloped most of the office. Reason told him 
no one else could be in the room, yet a 
sixth sense insisted there was. 

Suddenly, unmistably, he saw the intruder. 
A man of good height, was standing in the 
far corner. Startled and amazed, hardly able 
to credit his eyesight, Hayward sat up and 
stared. 

The man moved forward and stepped into 
the band of moonlight. He drew back the 
chair as if It belonged to him, and calmly sat 
down at the desk. Reaching out, he pulled 
the drawings to him. 

Now clearly visible in the pale light, Hay¬ 
ward could see that the intruder was hatless 
and wore his hair in a crisp Prussian pompa¬ 
dour. It was at this moment the prowler pfd- 
duced the flashlight and cast its pencll-like 
beam onto the ray gun drawings. There Was 
a swift intake of his breath as he compre¬ 
hended the nature of what lay before him. 

Hayward had seen enough. With elaborate 
caution, he eased himself off the couch, 
thankful for the quietness of his unshod feet. 
Then catlike he sprang and caught the in¬ 
truder in an iron grip. The chair overturned, 
spilling them both in the deep shadow beyond 
the desk. Hayward loosened one hand and 
smashed a blow into his adversary’s face. 
There was a grunt and a muffled curse in 
what sounded like German. Tightening his 
clench, Hayward tried for a headlock. And 
then—his hands were empty! 

WNCREDULOUS, he lashed out about him 
* savagely, amazed that the man had slipped 
out of his grasp. But the man had van¬ 
ished! Hayward was alone in the room. 
With a srrowl he sDrane to his feet, found 


the wall switch and snapped on the bright 
lights. 

Hayward stood blinking, staring in disbe¬ 
lief around him. There stood the desk, the 
Couch, and the clothes-tree but the mysteri¬ 
ous prowler had indeed disappeared. Only 
the overturned chair and the crumpled rug 
were evidences of what had happened. But 
Hayward was positive he had neither slept 
nor dreamed. His right hand, still tingling 
from the blow he had struck, attested the 
reality of the incident. 

He strode to the door and examined its 
fastenings. The spring lock was on, and the 
inner bolt was 'shot. No man could have 
passed through that door and bolted it be¬ 
hind him. Nevertheless Hayward opened 
the door and saw the three sentries stationed 
there. They told him no one else had been in 
the hall. All were trustworthy men. 

Hayward shut the door and inspected the 
fastened window. Dust lay in its cracks and 
the burglar alarm was intact and in good 
order. After searching the room minutely, 
ohce more, he gave it up, smiling crookedly. 
He was being absurd. It was, of course, a 
dream A realistic dream, no more. 

Then he saw the alien flashlight lying under 
the desk on the floor! 

On the afternoon of the day following this 
incident, Hayward paid a visit to the office of 
the Senior Security Officer. Messengers were 
coming and going. The SSO talked, from 
time to time, over the telephone. 

“Erankly, I think you’re working too hard,” 
said the Security Officer. “Call everything off 
for awhile, get sick leave, and go to one of 
our sanitariums for a good rest. You’re 
having hallucinations, that’s all.” 

“But the fingerprints, the flashlight, the 
photos, the description, and my black eye,” 
insisted Hayward, aghast at the man’s scep¬ 
ticism. “You can’t laugh those off.” 

“I can’t laugh off three thousand miles, 
either,” said the SSO. “I admit your identi¬ 
fication seems perfect. This, this—what’s his 
name?” 

“Ernst Haeckel.” 

“Ernst Haeckel may possess the miracul¬ 
ous ability to be in two places at once, but 
I don’t believe it. And you’ll have a tough 
time making a jury believe it. And don’t 
forget you’ll have to convince a jury’s he’s 
a spy and a traitor.” 

“I’m not forgetting,” said Hayward sourly. 
He stared down at the heap of documents in 
his lap. 

To his mind they were sufficient evidence. 
On top lay the report of the Bureau of Identi¬ 
fication. They had found fingerprints on the 
flashlight, two more of the same on the desk 
top, and a smudge on the chair. The prints 
were identical with those of one Ernst 
Haeckel, formerly registered as an enemy 
alien, but since naturalized. Hayward 
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glanced at the card. 

Haeckel, Ernst. Bom Germany, 1908. First 
entered U. S. 1933. Visited Germany annually 
until 1938, not since. Occupation: college 
professor, teacher of physics, writer of tech¬ 
nical books, lecturer. Now head of Physics 
Department, Pottsdown Polytechnic College, 
Pottsdown, California. Stands well in profes¬ 
sion and has good reputation. No known con¬ 
nection with German-American Bund or other 
subversive organization. 

A photograph had been taken that very 
morning in California and radioed to Wash¬ 
ington. It showed the man with whom Hay¬ 
ward had fought. Most significantly this 
picture disclosed the man had a bruised and 
swollen eye, and a slight cut on the cheek. 

Hayward doubled up his fist and regarded 
the scuffed knuckles thoughtfully. Not many 
hours earlier that fist had thudded into the 
eye of some one who was the double of this 
man and who had the same whorls and loops 
on his fingertips. 

“This is the man who broke into my 
office last night,” said Hayward doggedly, 
slapping the documents on the desk. “I 
knocked him over, and socked him.” 

“And then he vanished!” The SSO burst 
into a loud laugh. Hayward found it pe¬ 
culiarly irritating. “My dear fellow, you are 
overwrought.” 

“Don’t ‘my dear fellow’ me,” growled Hay¬ 
ward testily. “Shoot me the rest of the stuff 
your operatives have uncovered and we’ll call 
it a day. What I do about it after that will 
be my business.” 

“Very well,” said the SSO, picking up a 
memorandum pad. His thoughts were obvi¬ 
ous. He would humor Hayward and get rid 
of him. After that he would wash his hands 
of the silly case. 

“To begin with,” proceeded the Security 
Officer, “you must bear in mind the difference 
between here and the West Coast. Your 
alleged encounter took place shortly after 
two o’clock, which would be a few minutes 
past eleven last night, California time. The 
moment the fingerprint identification report 
was received, we got our western operatives 
on long distance and they went at once to 
Pottsdown Polytech to investigate. 

“Dr. Ernst Haeckel was found and ques- 

S oned. So were other persons. Last night 
Haeckel was seen twice by two instructors 
who were grading student notebooks in a 
room opposite to his laborartory. They state 
he entered his laboratory, which he uses for 
conducting experiments at quarter of eleven. 
They heard the whir of a machine he has 
built there. At about ten minutes past eleven 
it suddenly stopped and Haeckel came out, 
looking rather agitated. He hurried down 
the Hall without dropping in to say the cus¬ 
tomary good night. Both professors agree 
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Haeckel’s manner was furtive, but attribute 
it to the fact that he had just had an accident 
and did not want to be seen with a bruised 
face.” 

“Hah!” snorted Hayward. 

The SSO showed annoyance. “Please! 
Haeckel admits freely he was out of sight 
from eleven to eleven ten, but ridicules the 
possibility of making a round trip to Wash¬ 
ington in ten minutes. And he says he mis¬ 
placed the flashlight some months ago and 
supposes it must have fallen into criminal 
hands. As to the black eye, he accounts for 
that by the laboratory accident.” 

|^LIFF HAYWARD could not repress a 
frown at this information. 

“Hmph,” he remarked. “How come an 
enemy alien has a secret laboratory in times 
like these?” 

“He obtained permision to conduct psychic 
research. His experiments have nothing to 
do with military matters. Dr. Haeckel is 
the world’s foremost specialist in Psycho- 
scopics.” 

“Psycho-what?” exploded Hayward, sit¬ 
ting bolt upright. “What kind of pishposh 
is that? I hold a Ph. D. in physics, and I 
never heard of any such branch of science.” 

“It has to do with—er—psychomorphosis, 
or something like that,” said the SSO lamely. 
“Spectral materialization and that sort of 
thing. A variety of spiritualistic activity, so 
to speak.” 

“Bosh!” commented Hayward, rising in 
disgust. “Well, I’m going to take your ad¬ 
vice. I’m applying for indefinite leave. That 
airtight alibi is too much for me.” 

“I think you’re wise,” said the SSO, blandly. 
He missed the biting sarcasm of Hayward’s 
words. 

Cliff Hayward did not make undue haste 
in leaving Washington. He was now con¬ 
vinced that Ernst Haeckel was an interna¬ 
tional spy and the man who had entered 
his room. He was also certain he was deal¬ 
ing with a dangerously clever opponent. 
Hayward’s own procedure, therefore, was 
circuitous. By discreet inquiry he learned a 
number of things. More than one govern¬ 
ment agency reported that many of their 
plans and decisions were known to the enemy 
almost as soon as they were made. Yet pains¬ 
taking investigation had failed to reveal the 
source of the leaks. 

Technically speaking, Hayward had no 
case against Haeckel whatever. Circumstan¬ 
tial evidence was nullified by the manifest 
impossibility of his having been on the scene 
of the crime at the times of their occurrence. 
Moreover, motive could only be inferred. 
There was nothing to show Haeckel had 
conveyed information to the enemy. No 
court in the land would entertain charges 
without proof. 
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Hayward spent a few days at the Congres¬ 
sional %Libraty, learning about Haeckel’s 
Theory of Phychoscopics. For jerkwater 
Pottsdown Polytech, bucked up over having 
a celebrated foreign scientist on its faculty, 
had published all his papers on the subject. 

Hayward often felt impelled to hold his 
nose while digging through the treatises, so 
outrageously bad they were, yet he found 
them absorbing reading. Despite his ejacu¬ 
lations of “Poppycock” and “Rubbish,” he 
plowed on, growing surer than ever he was 
dealing, not with mistaken science or the 
pseudo-science of a charlatan, but a clever 
smokescreen to cover an ominous activity. 

In the end he gathered up the pamphlets 
and turned them back to the librarian. They 
bore the titles, “An Analysis of Multidimen¬ 
sional Phantasmal Structure,” “The Psycho- 
scopic Approach to Psychomorphism,” and 
“The Fundamentals of the Psychoscopic 
Theory.” It was the last and seemingly most 
profound that disgusted Hayward most. 

Psychoscopy, as nearly as he could make 
out, was a weird hodge-podge of telepathy 
and clairvoyance, seasoned with spiritualism 
and pure hokum. By using ESP as the con¬ 
necting link, Haeckel had managed to tie up 
his fantastic theory to the neo-Einsteinian 
doctrine of the interrelation of time, space 
and gravity. Leaving out the many pages 
of meaningles mathematic symbols, it all 
added up to the claim that Haeckel could 
project himself through space and occupy at 
will the “soul” of any disembodied entity. 

“A nice out, if he can do it,” growled Hay¬ 
ward, thinking of how impossible it would be 
to convict a ghost of crime. “I don’t believe 
it but I’m flitting out to California by the 
next plane, for a look.” 

On the plane west he tried to unsnarl his 
tangled hunches. Of one thing he was posi¬ 
tive. It had been no ghost his knuckles had 
struck, but Ernst Haeckel. Haytoard racked 
his memory regarding space-time warps and 
such other legerdemain of modern physics. 
But no science could account for what had 
happened. These questions were still plagu¬ 
ing him when his taxi rolled up to the main 
building of Polytechnic. 

“Yes, Dr. Haeckel is here and will be glad 
to answer questions,” he was told by the 
Registrar. “You should come tonight at ten 
when he has his regular public seance.” 

“He has public showings?” 

“Oh, yes. He’s been holding them for the 
last four days. Hereafter, he expects to give 
demonstrations regularly. Lately he per¬ 
fected his technique.” ' 

“I see,” said Haeckel. He believed 
Haeckel had become alarmed at the close 
squeak of the week before, and had arranged 
to establish ironclad alibis. Hayward’s curi¬ 
osity reached fever pitch. Heretofore the 
man had done his space-jumping from be¬ 


hind closed doors, but his arranging for wit¬ 
nesses indicated that he could indeed be in 
two places at once. If so, the open spaces 
would certify, since he was here, he could 
not have been elsewhere, despite any mo¬ 
mentary glimpse or fleeting contact such as 
Hayward had received. It made the prob¬ 
lem vastly more difficult, too intricate for 
existing legal procedure. Hayward would 
have to solve the man’s method, and then 
deal with him outside the law. It promised 
to be tricky business. 

V ATER in the evening he returned to the 
^ Physics Building for the lecture. 
Haeckel’s laboratory was about thirty feet 
square, carpeted in black plush, with the 
walls painted a dead black and brightly illu¬ 
minated. The “psychoscope” stood in the 
middle of the room. A semi-circular row 
of seats faced a stool that was the only piece 
of furniture in the other half of the room. 
A number of well dressed men were already 
seated in the chairs, but Hayward stood 
for a moment, sizing up the details of the 
strange machine. 

The machine consisted of three huge oval 
lenses, each as high as a man, ranged one 
behind the other on a stand. Between each 
pair stood a giant vacuum tube, and atop 
the end lenses were helical coils which served 
as antennae. Hayward recalled the descrip¬ 
tion in the pamphlets. The inner antenna 
was supposed to pick up the operator’s 
“soul,” push it through the first lens, and 
on to the last, where it emerged to mingle 
with the “lost soul” somewhere in the great 
outside. The tubes furnished the power for 
the operation, converting the operator’s 
“psychic energy” to “electro-magnetic-gravi¬ 
tational quanta” in tune with the sought for 
alien spirit. So ran the mumbo-jumbo. 

Hayward seated himself and looked at the 
magazine the usher had handed him, an issue 
of “True Phantom Tales.” One of the ar¬ 
ticles was marked in blue pencil. It con¬ 
cerned a maniac who had been lynched in a 
nearby town. According to legends, his 
ghost still haunted the dark lanes of the 
village, jumping out from behind bushes and 
yelling “Boo!” at pedestrians. 

Hayward got no further than this. A stir 
among the persons about him caused him to 
lift his head. The eminent Dr. Ernst Haeckel 
had entered, the room. 

Hayward could not repress a start. The 
brusk Prussian who strode into the room 
and glared about him was the identical man 
who had invaded his office. There could be 
no mistake about that. After favoring the 
spectators with a curt nod, Haeckel walked 
over to the machine, adjusted several dials, 
picked up what appeared to be a portable 
control pad, and seated himself on the stool. 
Then he sat back with a bored air to await 
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the introductory remarks. A bewhiskered 
gentleman, obviously one of the faculty, got 
up and began talking in a drier-than-dust 
voice. 

He described the machine. But the thing 
which interested Hayward was the assertion 
the machine could only be used by Haeckel 
personally, since it was “especially attuned 
to his psyche and therefore ineffective or 
dangerous in other hands.” At length the 
professor cleared his throat and delivered 
himself of the business of the evening. 

“Tonight,” he said, “Dr. Haeckel will re¬ 
sume his studies of the Maniac Ghost of 
Mossdale, as he did last evening. Newcomers 
have been furnished with an account of the 
ghost’s habits. You all know we have in 
Mossdale tonight a committee of psychic 
research workers who will check on what the 
doctor reports. Later they will convey to 
us their findings. On another night you 
who are here may go into the field and see 
the ghost in action. What we are demon¬ 
strating here is that machine-controlled tele¬ 
pathy is a reality. 

“One more word. It must be understood 
that Dr. Haeckel acts solely in the capacity 
of an observer and a reporter. He is in no 
way responsible for the existence or actions 
of the spectre of Mossdale. I thank you.” 

Hayward expected the lights to be dimmed 
but this was not done. Haeckel merely 
punched a button and the tubes began to 
glow and make a small purring sound. 
Everyone watched Haeckel, who simply 
stared ahead, saying nothing. Hayward 
noted down the time. 

“He is testing receptivity,” whispered the 
announcer. “Sh-h-h.” 

The test took the better part of a half 
hour. Then Haeckel clicked more switches 
and resumed his glassy stare, and again Hay¬ 
ward noted the time. 

“We’re in Mossdale now,” said the an¬ 
nouncer. Presently Haeckel began to speak 
in a dead, flat voice. 

“I am in the shack where they killed me,” 
Haeckel droned. “I take shape. I step out 
into the night. There are men hiding behind 
the trees, watching me, and they do not ap¬ 
pear to be afraid. Aha, I will fool theml I 
will vanish. Ha, I have vanished.” 

r W , HERE was a considerable pause. “Now 
I am a block farther on and there is no 
one in sight,” went on Haeckel. “Oh, it is the 
servant girl that works for Mrs. Simons. I 
lie in wait. She comes. I spring out and 
shriek at her, and she runs, terrified. Ha 
ha, ha!” 

That went on for a while longer, with var¬ 
iations. Later Haeckel fell silent, twiddled 
with his dials, and continued to sit. 

“He is regaining his own personality,” 
murmured the professor in charge of Cere- 
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monies. “It is quite a shock to enter an alien 
personality. He is fatigued. Be quiet.” 

Presently Haeckel came to with a jerk and 
snapped off the current. Efe bowed stiffly 
to the audience and stalked out of the room. 
Then a loud-speaker was cut in and the 
master-of-ceremonies let the witnesses listen 
in on the phone call from Mossdale. It was 
the chairman of the investigating commit¬ 
tee reporting. He confirmed the materializa¬ 
tion of the ghost, and its quick disappear¬ 
ance. No one had seen him clearly. But 
they aded, citizens had reported the appari¬ 
tion to the police. The Simons maid had 
collapsed from shock. That was the end of 
the message. 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” said the profes¬ 
sor, dismising the crowd. 

Hayward walked back to his hotel. He felt 
slightly dazed. He could not fathom 
Haeckel’s purpose. When Hayward reached 
his room, he went to bed, more mystified than 
ever. 

At breakfast next morning he came upon 
an item in the paper that aroused his suspi¬ 
cions afresh. It was an AP item under the 
Washington date line. The paragraph read: 

Between one and two this morning a watch¬ 
man in the State Department fired a shot at a 
man engaged in rifling the desk of one of the 
under-secretaries, but failed to hit him. The 
prowler vanished just as the watchman was 
pulling the trigger. The watchman was rushed 
to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, for observation. 

“Hmm,” murmured Hayward, taking out 
his notes. Between ten and eleven, local 
time, was when Haeckel was “testing.” Could 
he have used the interval to make a flying 
psychic trip to Washington? If so, he had 
admirable control of his emotions. The only 
movement Hayward had noticed during the 
seance was the occasional lifting of Haeckel’s 
foot. 

“Foot!” Hayward jumped as the thought 
hit him. Why, of course. The actual cur¬ 
rent control was a foot switch concealed 
beneath the carpet. In the Mossdale sequence 
Haeckel had evaded the physchic research 
committee by lifting his foot to cut off the 
current. Thus Hayward had found one more 
piece of the jigsaw puzzle. However Haeckel 
managed his cross-country projections, it 
was clear that he had them under control 
at all times. Let his pseudo-self be en¬ 
dangered and he could instantly extricate 
himself by breaking the connection. When 
he had seen the watchman about to fire, he 
saved himself by lifting his toe. 

As Hayward ate eggs, he digested his 
newest hunch. He decided the middle part 
of the seance was staged to provide an alibi. 
The test period gave time for a spying expe¬ 
dition. The third and last phase, the so- 
called “rest period,” allowed Haeckel an 
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opportunity for reporting to his employer. 
If space meant nothing to the psychoscope, 
why could he not jump as readily to the 
Chancellory in Berlin as to Mossdale or 
Washington? Small wonder the FBI had 
failed to find suspicious connections! Noth¬ 
ing tangible existed. 

Hayward attended two more seances. No 
startling event happened, which was not 
astonishing as it was not likely that Haeckel’s 
astral double would be surprised in the act 
of spying on every occasion. So Hayward 
speculated about what would have occurred 
if the watchman’s bullet had hit before the 
specter vanished. Would Haeckel have 
dropped dead on the stool? Probably. For 
when Hayward had walloped the spectral 
counterpart, Haeckel, in California, blos¬ 
somed forth with the shiner. Hayward de¬ 
cided to take a little trip to Mossdale. 

At Mossdale, the next afternoon, Hay¬ 
ward interviewed the town policeman. He 
was a big, outspoken man named Timothy 
Trigg. 

“Spook, my eye,” exclaimed Trigg bellig¬ 
erently. “Alonzo Snood has been dead these 
ten years, and he’s never stirred in his grave 
until them dotty long-haired spook hunters 
started foolin’ around. Forget it. Don’t pay 
no attention. I been walkin’ the street 
around here at all hours and I know.” 

“But what about the Simons’ maid?” asked 
Howard. “Something scared her.” 

“Just a fool, pretendin’ to be a ghost. Let 
me lay hands on him and I’ll break every 
bone in his body! I won’t arrest him, not 
me!” 

“You’re a man after my own heart, Trigg,” 
said Hayward. “Listen to this.” 

Hayward talked to Trigg for an hour, 
telling him much of what he suspected. He 
felt that the honest constable was a man to 
be trusted. Trigg nodded and made a few 
suggestions of his own. Then they planned 
their strategy for that night and parted. 

It was Hayward who saw the ghost first, 
at about half past ten. Trigg had told him 
that the so-called apparitions occurred only 
in the darkest spots, so Hayward had hid¬ 
den himself in a hedge alongside the darkest 
path he could find. There was a street light 
a block away, too far off to lighten the path 
beside which he waited. He turned his back 
on the light expecting Haeckel would come 
from the opposite or dark direction. But It 
did not develop that way. , 

What Hayward heard first was the crunch 
of feet on gravel. Since it hardly seemed 
likely a materialized astral body would have 
weight, he twisted his head, expecting to see 
some belated Mossdale citizen approaching. 
Then he received the surprise of his life. 
The man who was advancing could be seen 
only in silhouette, but he looked solid 
enough, and remarkably like Haeckel. Yet 


when he came squarely between Hayward 
and the street light, the concealed watcher 
gasped. The light showed through his body! 

ASTONISHMENT swept over Hayward. 

How could a phantom be solid enough 
to have demonstrable weight, yet gossamer 
enough to transmit light? It was true that 
the light appeared dimmer and slightly 
blurred when viewed through the specter, 
but it shone through nevertheless. But Hay¬ 
ward had no time to unravel the mystery, 
for the astral Haeckel was abreast of him 
and passing. Hayward gathered himself for 
the spring, then leaped. 

He struck from behind, reaching this time 
with both hands for the throat. What his 
fingers found was solid, despite its trans¬ 
parency, and he tightened them with all his 
might. The “ghost” made strangling sounds 
and writhed in his grasp. 

And then, as in Washington, the specter 
vanished. Hayward tumbled forward on 
his face, clutching nothingness. He hit the 
ground hard, rolled over and sat up grin¬ 
ning. A swift glance at his watch told 
him the time. It was 10:52. He concluded, 
and concluded rightly, that the haunting was 
over for the day. He hurried to the small 
station house, left open for him by Trigg, 
who was in ambush at another spot. The 
moment he got there he telephoned Potts- 
down, a person-to-person call from the chair¬ 
man of the Psychic Research Committee to 
Dr. Haeckel. Presently the reply came back. 
It was not from Herr Doktor, but from 
Pottsdown central. 

“Dr. Haeckel has been taken ill,” said the 
voice sweetly. “Will anyone else do?” 

“Ill ? Is he too ill to talk ? It is important.” 

“Sorry. He can’t talk just now. He has 
a bad attack of coughing.” 

Hayward hung up. 

“He ought to tough,” he muttered, “after 
the way I squeezed his windpipe. I must 
look for finger bruises on his throat to¬ 
morrow.” 

When Trigg came, Hayward told him what 
had occurred. 

“He’ll come again, Trigg. Sooner or later 
you’ll get a crack at him. Remember this, 
unless you knock him out instantly, he’ll 
vanish. The only way I know of to bring 
him down for keeps is to hit him with a 
baseball bat. And,” he added grimly, “If 
it don’t work, try shooting.” 

“I’ll do that,” promised Trigg. “There’s 
no law against taking potshots at ghosts.” 

It was a week after that, despite nightly 
seances, before the constable, Trigg, got in 
his lick with the club. That night Hayward 
was in the laboratory. When the blow was 
struck in distant Mossdale, Dr. Haeckel’s 
jaw dropped and his face went lax. The 
next instant he toppled off his stool, and as 
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he toppled the current went off. Haeckel 
was only stunned momentarily, for by the 
time the excited onlookers reached him, he 
was scrambling to his feet. He took off his 
headset, rubbed the back of his head, and 
murmured something about having used too 
strong a current. - The witnesses went back 
to their chairs. Haeckel looked at them un¬ 
certainly, as if willing to call it a night, 
but at the sight of their expectant eager¬ 
ness, he reseated himself, altered the dials, 
and started the machine again. 

“He is going to brazen it out,” thought 
Hayward, in grudging admiration. “Not 
everyone would go back for more after 
being laid out with a baseball bat.” 

Haeckel resumed his monologue. Hay¬ 
ward noted he had put himself in an alto¬ 
gether different spot in Mossdale. Haeckel’s 
astral self roamed on, met two frightened 
pedestrians and roused their fears by laugh¬ 
ing at them horribly. Then he said he had 
entered a little lane near the haunted shack 
wherein he dwelt in daytime. At that point 
the seance came to an abrupt and dramatic 
end. 

Haeckel, as always, was wearing light- 
colored clothing, and gazing into the lens 
with his usual deadpan expression, when 
suddenly his face was contorted with pain. 
Simultaneously a bright red stain spread 
over the breast of his snowy shirt. With a 
shriek, he fell forward on his face. Instantly 
spectators dashed to his aid. One was a 
doctor. Another a sprightly young girl re¬ 
porter from one of the news services who 
rushed up and started to take copious notes. 

“Everybody stay as you are,” called out 
the doctor after a swift examination. “This 
man has been shot. This must be investi¬ 
gated. I’m taking him to the X-ray room.” 

Everyone sat uneasily after the doctor and 
patient had gone, each regarding his neigh¬ 
bor with suspicion. Which of them had fired 
the shot? And how? 

Presently the doctor came back. He wore 
a puzzled expression. 

“I would have sworn that was a gunshot 
wound,” he said. “The entrance hole is 
characteristic, and the clavicle is splintered, 
but there is no hole of exit, and no bullet 
inside. It is inconceivable that a bullet 
would go in a half inch and then cease to 
exist. It must have been an old wound 
which reopened.” 

Talking excitedly, the guests began to 
leave. Hayward rushed to a phone. 

“It’s no good, Mr. Hayward,” came Trigg’s 
voice over the wire. “I waylaid that feller 
and knocked him cold, but he disappeared. 
I connected all right, and—well, he just 
wasn’t there. ^ Then I thinks he’ll pop up 
near the haunted house, so I go there. Pretty 
soon I see him coming. That time I used 
my gun. I never took more careful aim. 
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I hit him all right, ’cause I saw him fall, 
but when I ran over to him there was 
nothing on the ground but a spot of blood 
about as big as my hand. Cussed if I don’t 
believe he is a ghost.” 

“Keep your shirt on, Trigg,” advised Hay¬ 
ward. “You did fine. But we’ll have to lay 
off until we find something better.” 

After hanging up, Hayward concluded 
that Haeckel actually could be in two places 
at the same time, yet not be all at two 
places at once, only half and half. And 
then the true explanation hit him. That 
was it! At certain periods Haeckel was 
transferring himself back and forth with be¬ 
wildering rapidity. That was why his pro¬ 
jected image was transparent. He was in 
and out, first there and then not there, like 
the blade of a whirling electric fan, which 
creates an illusion like a brass disk, even 
to the glint of the headlight, yet which can 
be seen through. 

IMMEDIATELY Hayward asked himself 
why the Haeckel in the laboratory had 
not also appeared transparent? The answer 
was simple. Haeckel looked solid for the 
reason that he dressed in pale clothes and 
sat under bright lights against a dead back¬ 
ground. One could not see through him 
any more than he could through the gauze 
backdrops of theatres, when the backstage is 
dark and the footlights on. 

This discovery galvanized Hayward into 
activity. During his stay in Pottsdown he 
had made friends with several of the in¬ 
structors. Now he hunted up one, a reliable 
man named Merriam, who shared Hayward’s 
distrust and dislike of Dr. Haeckel. Hay¬ 
ward found Merriam willing to assist. 

It took them several days and it cost 
Hayward a ten dollar tip to the janitor, but 
by the time the next seance came due they 
were ready for their test. During the next 
seance Haeckel did not send his astral self to 
Mossdale, explaining he had exhausted the 
possibilities of that hamlet, but to another 
place, in Arizona, where the ghost of an 
old prospector was said to roam. The change 
of the field of operation did not bother Hay¬ 
ward greatly, for on this night he was only 
interested in the laboratory end. 

“Oh, boy, now I’ve got something,” 
breathed Hayward, sighting through the 
instrument he had constructed in the ad¬ 
joining room. Peeping through the strobo¬ 
scope, while Haeckel was still “testing,” Mer¬ 
riam and he had ample time to study 
Haeckel’s appearance. Once they had their 
instrument synchronized, the Prussian 
looked solid and normal. But another ad¬ 
justment of the stroboscope showed only an 
empty stool. The Dr. Haeckel the witnesses 
thought they were looking at was only there 
half the time, flickering on and off like the 
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pictures on a movie screen, but giving an 
illusion of solidity. 

Later that night, Hayward made a grim 
decision. He had no qualms about being an 
executioner, but he shrank from murder. 
Yet Haeckel had to go. His machine was 
too dangerous to the existence of the nation. 
In this situation Hayward could not go to 
the authorities, for it was impossible to 
prove where Haeckel went in the periods 
when he was not talking. That might be 
aboard one of our flagships at sea, listening 
in on vital orders, or in the council chambers 
of the Axis chiefs, reporting what he had 
heard. He was an enemy with power to 
do unlimited damage, and must be eliminated 
before.any other valuable information was 
stolen. Yet he could not be attacked di¬ 
rectly. 

Hayward visited Mossdale. Trigg’s face 
lighted up as he heard the plan. If Hay¬ 
ward would pay traveling expenses, he 
would be glad to go to Arizona and take 
on the phantom prospector for the Anal 
round. 

When did he start? 

“Now,” said Hayward, and shook Trigg’s 
hand. 

Thus Hayward was ready for that last 
and fatal seance. It started off in the routine 
way, with Haeckel chanting out the scene as 
he saw it in the sunbaked gully known as 
Pozo Diablo, except that it was then mid¬ 
night and a full moon was directly overhead. 
His control, the old prospector, it developed, 
had been savagely tortured and killed by 
Indians, and his ghost haunted the spot to 
this day. 

“I am walking down the arroyo,” came 
Haeckel’s monotonous voice. “I am wary, 
for accursed redskins may be lurking behind 
boulders. I turn into the Escondida—I— 
I—ugh!” 

Haeckel screamed shrilly and clutched at 
his heart with both hands. Then he fell off 
the stool backwards, tearing all connections 
loose as he dropped. He writhed for a mo¬ 
ment and lay still. The spectators rushed to 
him. 

Hayward was among the first to arrive. 
He ripped open Haeckel’s shirt. There was 
nothing to see. But the doctor was along¬ 
side and he tore the cotton garment entirely 
off. All that was visible was a small piece 
of wood protruding from the back with a 
few drops of blood oozing out beside it 


There were no other marks, yet Dr. Haeckel 
was dead. 

An amazing autopsy followed. Just below 
the sternum the doctor found and picked 
out a pencil thin piece of wood about a 
half inch long. How it got there was a 
mystery. There was nothing beneath. But 
inside the right ventricle of the heart was 
found another such piece, and the posterior 
wall of the heart was punctured. A third 
bit of cylindrical wood was wedged between 
two ribs near the spine, piercing the skin 
of the back. The doctor threw up his hands. 

“I’ll never report this,” he announced. 
“I have a reputation to consider. I’m calling 
it heart failure due to the presence of for¬ 
eign matter in the ventricle.” 

Hayward and Merriam walked away. 

“What happened?” asked Merriam. “I 
don’t get it.” 

Hayward considered carefully how to 
phrase his answer. 

“I do not know exactly how it was that 
Haeckel projected himself through the ma¬ 
chine or how he managed to make his double 
perform various acts. We only know he 
did it. It amused him to play the ghost, 
and that’s always a dangerous thing to do. 
Once before some victim shot at him, for 
we saw the bullet hole.” 

“Yes," admitted Merriam. “But it didn’t 
go through, and there was no bullet.” 

“Don’t forget how the image here and 
the image there oscillated back and forth 
through the machine,” Hayward reminded 
him. “To shoot either one of them was like 
shooting at the props of a plane in flight. 
A bullet might shatter a blade by chance, but 
it is more likely to miss. You would have 
better luck by throwing a slow moving ob¬ 
ject like a rock, or better still, poke a crow¬ 
bar through. Then it would be there long 
enough to register. That is the only sure 
way of striking something that flickers on 
and off.” 

“I understand,” said Merriam. “But what 
about those little broken sticks?” 

“Parts of an arrow,” explained Hayward. 
“The rest of the fragments must be lying 
in the Arizona arroyo. The other segments 
went through when Haeckel wasn’t there.” 

“I see,” said Merriam, comprehending at 
last. “Who could have shot him, do you 
suppose?” 

“An Indian, I guess,” said Hayward* 
“Probably a good Indian!” 
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OTHO FINDS A MASCOT 


On the tiny asteroid of a hermit, the famous android 
discovers hi$ moon-mimic, Oog, which after much 
goading, stages a Battle Of The Ages with Grag's Eek! 


I T WAS one of the countless asteroids that 
whirl between the orbits of Mars and Jupi¬ 
ter. It was only a tiny worldlet, but it was 
green and forest-covered and parklike, with a 
thin atmosphere and gleaming little streams and 
lakes. 

Flame-birds darted in shining trails above the 
forests. Asteroid-rats scurried beneath the flat 
fronds of the trees. The hum of insects, the sigh 
of the breeze through the foliage and flowers, 
these were the only sounds to break the silence. 
For this asteroid had but one human inhabitant. 

He was an old man, this hermit of space— 
an Earthman, and something of a fanatic. For 
in the midst of an expanding scientific civiliza¬ 
tion, he was a bitter opponent of scientific prog¬ 
ress. An eccentric rebel who had come to this 
lonely little asteroid, deliberately marooning 
himself here without tools or instruments, build¬ 
ing his own cabin, cultivating his own food, and 
living completely out of the rush of Solar civili- 

23 FUTUREMEN VISIT HERMIT 

The Futuremen were the only visitors to the 
hermit’s little world. They had first chanced 
upon it in running down certain pirates. Since 
then, they had stopped here more than once. 

Oddly enough, Curt Newton liked the old man. 
He, the supreme wizard of modem Solar science, 
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recognized a certain strain of bitter truth in the 
old Earthman’s condemnation of that science. 

“He’s a corrective,” Captain Future answered 
when the others wonderingly asked the reason 
for his liking. “Whenever I get too vain about 
what we modern men are doing with science, I 
like to hear the old boy point out just how much 
we haven’t done.” 

It was on the hermit’s little asteroid that 
Otho finally found what he had been looking for 
—a pet that would outshine Grag’s mascot. 

OTHO SEEKS PET 

Ever since Grag had adopted the moon-pup 
Eek as a pet, Otho had been secretly a little 
jealous. He had resolved to outdo Grag. 

“I’m so blasted tired of hearing Grag drool 
about that confounded moon-pup’s abilities, that 
I’m going to fix him for good,” Otho told Curt 
Newton. “I mean to grab myself some kind of 
a little critter that will make Eek’s life miserable 
for him.” 

“What are you going to do—get another moon- 
pup?” Newton asked. 

“No, I’ll find some kind of animal that will not 
only be smarter than Eek but will also be able 
to thrash the life out of Eek. Grag will go wild, 
then!” 

On the asteroid of the hermit, Otho on this 
particular morning noticed a small beast gambol¬ 
ing near the Comet. It was short-legged, and 
fat and white, with a round head whose two 
incongruously big, solemn eyes gave it an irre¬ 
sistibly comic appearance. 

Otho started toward it with casual interest. 
Spotting his approach, the little animal, suddenly 
underwent an astounding transformation. 

A STRANGE CREATURE 

The fat, doughy-looking white body and head 
seemed to flow and twist and change color at 
the same time. In a second, the little beast had 
changed itself into a perfect replica of an or¬ 
dinary asteroid-rabbit. 
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“What the devil! Am I seeing; things?” yelled 
Otho. 

He started toward the asteroid-rabbit. It 
hopped away among some gray stones. Again, its 
body changed with protean rapidity. Now it had 
become a perfect simulacrum of a gray stone. 

Otho yelled for the others. When Captain 
Future came with the hermit, the android point¬ 
ed excitedly at the thing. 

“First it was a little fat white animal, then it 
changed into an asteroid-rabbit, now it’s a stone! 
I must be going crazy.” 

The old eccentric stepped forward and uttered 
a shrill whistle. The gray stone suddenly changed 
back into a little white animal, looking solemnly 
up at them. 

“It’s a meteor-mimic,” said the hermit. 
“There’s a few of them on this asteroid and 
they’ve got tame because I never hurt them. 
And are they pests! They fool me a dozen times 
a day with their tricks.” 

METEOR-MIMICS ARE RARE 

Captain Future was interested. “I’ve heard 
of meteor-mimics, but this is the first I’ve seen. 
They’re a rare species, living only on a few of 
the smaller asteroids.” 

“How the devil does the critter accomplish 
those changes?” Otho wanted to know. 

“They’re one of the strangest species of System 
life known,” Curt Newton said. “These meteor- 
mimics have all their vital organs in a compact 
core at the center of their bodies. The rest of 
the body is merely a mass of loosely organized 
cells whose structure the creature can almost 
instantly shift by an effort of will. Undoubtedly, 
they evolved this perfect camouflage-capacity as 
a method of defense.” 

Otho’s enthusiasm kindled. “Say, this is just 
the mascot I’ve been looking for! One that will 
be able to give Eek the licking of his life.” 

Captain Future grinned. “It’s certainly appro¬ 
priate as a pet for a disguise-expert like yourself. 
But I’m not so sure it can thrash Eek.” 

“Of course it can—when it can change itself 
into any kind of creature it desires!” Otho point¬ 
ed out. He chortled. “Is Grag going to get the 
shock of his life! This will kill him.” 

HERMIT COMPLAINS OF PESTS 

The hermit made no objection to giving up 
the meteor-mimic. “Wish you could take them 
all,” he growled. “Every time I turn around the 
little pests fool me by looking like something 
else.” 

Nor was it hard for Otho to make friends with 
the little animal. Oog, as he decided on the spot 
to name his pet, was the friendliest beast alive. 
In ten minutes, he was snuggling contentedly in 
Otho’s arm. 

As they went to the ship to rejoin Grag and 
Simon Wright, Otho could not contain his ela¬ 
tion. 

“For all these months, I’ve been listening to 
Grag’s boasting about that miserable moon-pup. 
Wait till he sees Oog clean up the floor with 
Eek.” 

“Eek has got wicked teeth and claws,” Captain 
Future reminded Otho. “I wouldn’t be too sure 
about how this scrap will turn out.” 

“Oog can grow teeth and claws better than 
..— • — - ■ - 


Eek’s,” Otho retorted. “What’s more, E 


s the 


biggest coward alive, scared of his own shadow. 
He won’t have a chance.” 

When they rejoined the others in the Comet, 
Grag stared scornfully at Otho’s new acquisition. 

“That heap of dough for a pet?” scoffed Grag. 
“Why, it’s the stupidest-Iooking beast I ever 
saw in my life.” 

“Stupid, is it?” said Otho. “Just watch this.” 

OOG PLAYS A TRICK 

He put Oog down beside a mass of books on 
Simons desk, and then clapped his hands sharp¬ 
ly to startle the meteor-mimic. Instantly, Oog 
changed into another book, perfectly camou¬ 
flaging himself. 

Otho stroked him to reassure him, and he 
changed back to his normal shape. The android 
looked proudly at Grag. 

“It’s disgusting!” Grag said emphatically. “It 
gives me the creeps to see it twist and change 
like that. I hope you’re not really going to take 
it along with us.” 

“Not only is *t going along with me,” Otho 
replied, “but I want to warn you to keep Eek 
out of its way. I’d sort of hate to see it make a 
punching-bag out of that poor, dim-witted little 
moon-pup.” 

Grag rose to the challenge as expected. “That 
thing make a punching-bag of Eek?” he boomed 
angrily. “Why, you’re space-struck! Eek would 
tear that bag of dough wide open.” 

“We’ll soon see,” Otho affirmed. “Bring out 
your little pest, if you want to watch him take 
a thrashing.” 

THEY PREPARE FOR WAR 

Grag wrathfully agreed. He went into the 
eye-room and soon stalked back with the moon- 
pup in his grasp. 

Eek was chewing a scrap of silver and looking 
very contented with the world. Then the moon- 
pup^s beady eyes fell on Oog, and he stared 

They put the two small animals down on the 
floor, while Captain Future watched, grinning. 

“Go in and mop him up, Oog,” hissed Otho. 
“Change yourself into a moon-snake and squeeze 
him to death, or make like a Jovian junglecat 
and scare him right out of his skin.” 

Grag was similarly admonishing his mascot. 
He spoke aloud, though it was his thought that 
he hoped the telepathic moon-pup was getting. 

“Show that disgusting little creature who’s boss 
on this ship, Eek! Give him the beating of his 
life.” 

They watched intently as Oog and Eek slowly 
approached each other. At last, Otho felt on 
the verge of his ambition. A moment more 
would see the end of Grag’s boastings. 

FRIENDLY WARRIORS 

Then the totally unexpected happened. Oog 
sniffed at Eek in friendly fashion. Eek, in turn, 
eyed the meteor-mimic without hostility. They 
rubbed against each other affectionately. Finally 
they lay down together as if they were the best 
friends in the world. 


up and tear into him.” 

Grag indignantly remonstrated with Eek in 
the same vein. But it was all without effect. 
The two just would not fight. 
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The truth was that Oog was too friendly a 
creature to start a fight without reason. And 
Eek was a cohfirmed pacifist, who regarded all 
fighting with distaste. 

All the urging of Grag and Otho, in the weeks 
that followed, could not incite a battle. To the 
disgust of both masters, Oog and Eek loved each 
other like brothers. 

“Eek is too big-hearted to pick on Oog,” said 
Grag later. “But he’ll turn on him some day, and 
that’ll be the end of poor Oog. Better get rid 
of him, Otho. It’s not as though the critter was 
any use.” 

“No use?” cried Otho. “I suppose it wasn’t 
Oog that saved all our necks on Venus last 
month?” 

OOG SAVES FUTUREMEN 

He was referring to an episode in which Oog’s 
strange ability of shape-shifting had given ster¬ 
ling service at a critical juncture. 

The Futuremen had been imprisoned deep in 
the marshes of Venus by the hirelings of a cer¬ 
tain interplanetary criminal whom they were 
trailing. They had been entirely without 
weapons. 

But Oog was with them. By dint erf much 
patient effort, Otho had finally succeeded in get¬ 
ting Oog to change himself into the perfect 
simulacrum of a high-powered atomic bomb. 
With the fake bomb that was Oog, they had 
bluffed their way out of their imprisonment. 

“That was just a fluke,” Grag retorted dis¬ 
dainfully. “And it doesn’t make up for the 
nuisance of having Oog around. Every time I 
go to pick up anything, it’s apt to change into 
Oog.” 

“Eek is the real pest on this ship,” declared 
Otho. “Chewing up every bit of metal he can 
get his teeth into. Everytime I think of all the 
instruments and apparatus he’s ruined, I get 
sore.” 

A CEASELESS DEBATE 

The argument went on endlessly in the months 
that followed. Again and again, the two masters 
tried to get their two pets into a scrap, but al¬ 
ways without success. 

It was not that either wanted the other’s 
mascot really hurt. Each simply wanted to see 
his own pet give the other a harmless thrashing, 
so as to be able to crow about it. 

“You might as well give up egging them on,” 
Captain Future advised finally. “The more you 
try to stir up bad-blood between them, the more 
they love each other.” 

It was true. Eek and Oog had become the 
very Damon and Pythias of the outfit. They 
slept curled up together in the same comer. 
They sought each other out on all occasions. 
They might have been long-lost brothers. 

Otho used all his ingenuity in stratagems to 
break up this beautiful friendship. He and Grag 
by now had bet half their possessions on who 
would win a fight of the pets, but they couldn’t 
get the fight started. 

Then, at last, what they had been vainly try¬ 
ing for happened by pure accident. Oog and Eek, 
at long last, fell one day to fighting. 

It was the first and last time that the two 
pets ever scrapped, and it was a scrap that had 
a totally unexpected outcome. 


Otho, Grag and Captain Future were working 
in the main room of the Moon-laboratory, that 
day. Otho was using an atomic welder to fasten 
copper bars into the mechanism they were con¬ 
structing. 

Oog, playing around Otho’s feet, amused him¬ 
self by changing himself abruptly into a perfect 
replica of a big copper bar. 

By ill fortune, at this particular moment, Eek 
came ambling into the room. He looked around. 
His beady eyes fixed on the big bar of copper 
on the floor. 

Now if there was one metal that Eek loved to 
devour most of all, it was copper. He almost 
drooled as he sprang forward and fastened his 
sharp teeth in that luscious metal bar. 

Next moment the Futuremen heard a startled 
yelp of pain and rage and a scuffle under their 
feet. They looked down. 

Oog, who had changed back with the speed 
of light to his own doughy white shape, was 
standing stiff-legged and glaring at Eek. Then, 
growling, the meteor-mimic advanced toward 
the moon-pup. 

“By space, they’re at it at last!” Otho exclaimed 
excitedly. “Here’s where we finally see Eek 
get his beating!” 

“Stand up to him, Eek!” boomed Grag. “Knock 
the daylight out of him.” 

OOG OPENS ATTACK 

Next moment, Oog had jumped. His fat white 
body and the gray, agile one of Eek whirled 
over and over. 

Then Eek’s strong paws, paws equipped with 
diamond-hard talons that could dig metal out 
of pure rock, came into play. With a rake of 
those powerful paws he sent Oog flying against 
the wall. 

Grag cheered deafeningly. “That’s the stuff, 
Eek!” 

Oog shook himself, then came determinedly 
back toward his opponent. Eek was waiting, his 
paws raised for another blow. 

Oog paused suddenly. His body twisted, 
flowed, changed shape and color. Suddenly, he 
was an exact replica of Eek himself. 

It was as though two Eeks faced each other 
on the floor, advancing toward each other and 
then locking in battle. 

“Holy space-imps!” exclaimed Otho, startled. 
“He figured Eek’s paws were too strong for him, 
so he made himself just like Eek. But which 
of them is which?” 

There was no possibility of distinguishing be¬ 
tween the real and the fake Eek as they 
scrambled around on the floor in their struggle. 

But soon it became evident that one Eek was 
giving the other a terrible whipping. In a few 
moments, one of the two identical antagonists 
deserted the struggle and retreated out of the 
room at top speed, with the other in pursuit. 

“That was Oog doing the chasing!” Otho 
claimed, as he and the others started after them. 

“You’re crazy—it was Eek! Oog was running 
for his life!” retorted Grag. 

GENTLEMEN, THE WfNNAH! 

The two pets had disappeared. They searched 
through one after another of the Moon-labora¬ 
tory’s branching chambers and corridors. 

It was not until an hour later, in the under- 
(Concluded on page 112) 



The Island Of Unreason 

By EDMOND HAMILTON 


Allan Mann of City 72 discovers a realistic solution that 
might have cured the evils of 20th Century barbarism1 



T HE Director of City 72, 
North American. Divi¬ 
sion 16, looked up in¬ 
quiringly from his desk at his 
assistant. 

“The next case is Allan 
Mann, Serial Number Two- 
four-seven-three-R-six,” said 
the First Assistant Director. 
“The charge is breach of rea- 

“The prisoner is ready?” 
asked the Director, and when 
H his subordinate nodded he 
ordered, “Send him in.” 

The prisoner was a young man in the regula¬ 
tion sleeveless white shirt and white shorts, with 
the blue square of the Mechanical Department 
on his shoulder. 

He looked around the big office, at the key¬ 
boards of the big calculating and predicting ma¬ 
chines, at the televisor disks through which 
could be seen cities half around the world, and 
at broad windows that looked out across the huge 
cubical metal buildings of City 72. 

The Director read from a sheet on his desk. 
“Allan Mann, the accused, was apprehended two 
days ago on a charge of breach of reason. 

“The specific charge is that Allan Mann, who 
had been working two years on development of 
a new atomic motor, refused to turn over his 
work to Michael Russ, Serial Number One-eight- 
seven-seven-R-six, when ordered to do so by a 
superior. He could give no reasonable cause for 
his refusal but said only he had developed the 
new motor for two years and wanted to finish it 
himself. As this was a plain breach of reason, 
officers were called.” 

The Director looked up at the prisoner. “Have 
you any defense, Allan Mann?” 

The young man flushed. “No, sir, I have not. 
I realize I was wrong.” 

“Why did you rebel against your superior’s 
order? Did he not tell you Michael Russ was 
better fitted to develop your motor?” 

“He did, yes,” Allan Mann answered. “But I 
had worked on the motor so long I wanted to 
finish it myself, even though it took longer. I 
realize it was unreasonable of me.” 

The Director bent earnestly forward. “You 
are right, Allan Mann, it was unreasonable of 
you. It was a blow at our modem world-civili¬ 
zation!” 

He raised a lean finger in emphasis. “What is 
it, Allan Mann, that has built up the'present 
world-state out of a mass of warring nations? 
What has eliminated conflict, fear, poverty, hard¬ 


ship from the world? What but reason? 

“Reason has raised man from the beast-like 
level he formerly ocoupied to his present status. 
In the old days this very ground was occupied 
by a city called New York where men struggled 
with each other blindly, with infinite waste and 


All that has been changed. The old emotions 
have been overruled. Reason has brought us up 
from the barbarism of the Twentieth Century. To 
commit a breach of reason has become a serious 
crime.” 


HENEATH the Director’s calm statement, 
■" Allan Mann wilted. “I realize that, sir,” he 
said. “It is my hope my breach of reason will 
be regarded only as a temporary aberration.” 

I do so regard it,” the Director said. “I am 
sure now you realize the wrongness of your 
conduct. But this explanation of your act does 
not excuse it. You must be corrected in the 
way specified by law.” 

“What correction?” asked Allan Mann. 

The Director considered him. “You are not 
the first person to let irrational emotions sway 
him. These atavistic returns are becoming rarer, 
but they still occur. 

“Long ago we devised a plan for the correc¬ 
tion of these unreasonables, as we call them. We 
do not punish them, of course, for to inflict 
punishment on anyone for wrong-doing would 
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be itself unreasonable. We try instead to cure 
them. We send them to what we call the Island 
of Unreason. 

“That is a small island a few hundred miles 
out at sea from this coast. There are taken all the 
unreasonables and there they are left. No form 
of government exists on the island and only un¬ 
reasonables live there. They are not given any of 
the comforts of life but instead must live as best 
they may in primitive fashion. 

“If they fight or attack each other, it is noth¬ 
ing to us. If they steal from each other, we care 
not. For living like that, in a place where there 
is no rule of reason, they soon come to see what 
such a society would be like. They see and never 
forget and most of them, when their sentence 
is finished and they are brought back, are only 
too glad for the rest of their lives to live in 
reasonable fashion. Though a few incorrigible 
unreasonables must stay on the island all their 
lives. 

“It is to this island that all guilty of breach 
of reason must be sent. So, as provided by law, 
I sentence you to go there.” 

“To the island of unreason!” Allan Mann said, 
dismay plain in his face. “But for how long?” 


“We never tell those sent there how long 
their sentence is to be,” the Director told him. 
“We want them to feel that they have a lifetime 
ahead of them on the island and this brings the 
lesson home to them. When your sentence is 
finished, the guard-flier who takes you, will go 
there to bring you back.” 

He stood up. “Have you any complaint to make 
against this sentence?” 

Allan Mann was silent, then spoke in sub¬ 
dued voice. “No, sir, it is but reasonable that I 
be corrected according to custom.” 

The Director smiled. “I am glad to see that 
you are already recovering. When your sentence 
has expired I hope to see you completely cured.” 

The guard-flier split the air like a slim metal 
torpedo as it hurtled eastward over the gray 
ocean. Long minutes before, the coastline had 
faded from sight behind and now, beneath the 
noonday sun, there extended to the horizons 
only the gray wastes of the empty ocean. 

Allan Mann regarded it from the flier’s win¬ 
dow with deepening dismay. Reared in the great 
cities, like every other member of civilized 
humanity, he had an inborn dislike of this soli¬ 
tude. He sought to evade it temporarily by con- 
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versing with the two guards who, with a pilot, 
were the flier’s other occupants. But Allan found 
they disliked to talk much to unreasonables. 

“It’ll be in sight in a few minutes,” one of 
them said in answer to his question. “Soon 
enough for you, I guess.” 

“Where do you land me?” Allan asked. 
“There’s some kind of city?” 

“A city on the island of unreason?” The guard 
shook his head. “Of course not. Those unrea¬ 
sonables couldn’t cooperate long enough on any¬ 
thing to build any kind of a city.” 

“But there’s some sort of a place for us to 
live, isn’t there?” asked Allan Mann anxiously. 

“No place but what you find for yourself,” 
said the guard unsympathetically. “Some of the 
unreasonables do have a kind of village of huts 
but the rest of them just run wild.” 

“But even those must sleep and eat,” insisted 
Allan with all the firm faith of his kind in the 
omnipresence of bed and food and hygienic 
amusements provided by a paternal government.” 

“They sleep in the best places they can find, 
I suppose,” said the guard. “They eat fruits and 
berries and kill small animals and eat them.” 

“Eat animals!” Allan Mann, of the world’s 
fiftieth generation of vegetarians, was so shocked 
by the revolting thought that he sat silent until 
the pilot droned over his shoulder, “Island 
Ahead!” 

He looked anxiously down with the guards as 
the flier circled, came back and dropped in a 
spiral toward the island. 

I T WAS not a large island, just an oblong bit 
of land that lay on the great ocean like a 
sleeping sea-monster. Dense green forest covered 
its low hills and shallow ravines and extended 
down to the shelving sandy beaches. 

To Allan Mann it looked savage, wild, forbid¬ 
ding. 

He could see smoke rising in several thin curls 
from the island’s western end but this evidence 
of man’s presence repelled rather than reassured 
him. Those smokes came from crude fires where 
men were perhaps scorching and eating the flesh 
of lately-living things! 

The guard-flier dipped lower, shot along the 
beach and came to rest with its vertical air-jets 
spuming up sand. 

“Out with you,” said the chief guard as he 
opened the door. “Can’t stay here but a moment.” 

Allan Mann, stepping down onto the hot sand, 
clung to the flier’s door as a last link to civiliza¬ 
tion. “You’ll come back for me when my sentence 
is up?” he cried. “You’ll know where to find 
me?” 

“We’ll find you if you’re on the island but 
don’t worry about that—maybe your sentence 
was life.” The chief guard grinned. “If it wasn’t, 
we’ll get you unless some unreasonable has 
killed you.” 

“Killed me?” said Allan, aghast. “Do you 
mean to say that they kill each other?” 

“They do, and with pleasure,” said the guard. 
“Better get off this beach before you’re seen. 
Remember, you’re not living with the reasonable 
people now.” 

With the slam of its door the guard-flier’s 
jets roared and it shot upward. Allan Mann 
watched, stupefied, as it rose, circled in the sun¬ 
shine like a gleaming gull and then headed back 


westward. Sickly, he watched it vanish west¬ 
ward, toward the land where people were rea¬ 
sonable and life went safely and smoothly with¬ 
out the dangers that threatened him here. 

With a start Allan Mann realized that he was 
increasing his danger by remaining out on the 
open beach where he might easily be seen by 
anyone in the woods. He could not yet conceive 
why any of the unreasonables might want to 
kill him but he feared the worst. Allan Mann 
started on a run up the beach toward the woods. 

His feet slipped in the hot sands and, though 
Allan was physically perfect like all other citi¬ 
zens of tile modem world, he found progress 
difficult. Each moment he expected to see a 
horde of yelling unreasonables appear along the 
beach. He quite forgot that he was a condemned 
unreasonable himself, and saw himself as a lone 
representative of civilization marooned on this 
savage island. 

He reached the woods and plumped down be¬ 
hind a bush, panting for breath and looking this 
way and that. The forest was hot and silent, a 
place of green gloom pillared by bars of golden 
sunlight that struck down through chinks in the 
leafy canopy above. Allan heard birds cluttering 
around him. 

He considered his predicament. He must live 
on this island for an unguessable length of time. 
It might be a month, a year, even many years. 
He saw now how true was the fact "that the 
prisoner’s ignorance of his sentence’s length made 
it all the more felt. Why, he might, as the guard 
had said, have to spend all his life on the island! 

He tried to tell himself that this was improb¬ 
able and that his sentence could not be so 
severe. But no matter what its length, he must 
prepare to live here. The essentials were shelter 
and food, and escape from the other unreason¬ 
ables. He decided that he would first find some 
secluded spot for a shelter, construct one, and 
then try to find berries or fruits such as the 
guard had mentioned. Meat was not to be thought 
of without revulsion. 

Cautiously Allan Mann got to his feet and 
looked about. The green forest seemed still and 
peaceful but he peopled it with myriad dangers. 
From behind every bush menacing eyes might 
be spying on him. Nevertheless, he must win to 
a more hidden spot and so he started in through 
the woods, determined to keep away from the 
island’s western end where he had seen the 
smokes. 

Allan Mann had gone but a dozen fearful steps 
when he stopped short, whirled. Through the 
brush someone was crashing toward him. 

His panic-stricken mind had not the time to 
think of flight before the running figure emerged 
from the brush beside him, then at sight of him 
recoiled. 

It was a girl clad in a stained, ragged tunic. 
Her limbs showed brown below its tattered hem, 
her black hair was cut short and, as she threw 
herself back from him in alarm, a short spear in 
her right hand flashed up ready to dart toward 
him. 

Had he made a move toward her the spear 
would have been driven at him, but he stood as 
quivering and startled as she. Gradually as they 
confronted each other, the fact that he was 
harmless became apparent to the girl and some 
of the terror left her eyes. 
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Y ET with her gaze still upon him she backed 
cautiously away until just behind her were 
some dense bushes. With a quick escape thus 
assured her, she surveyed him. 

“You’re new?” she said. “I saw the flier come.” 
“New?” said Allan mystified. 

“New to the island, I mean,” she said quickly. 
“They just left you, didn’t they?” 

Allan nodded. He was still trembling slightly. 
“Yes, they just left me. It was breach of rea- 


“Of course,” she said. “That’s what we’re all 
here for, we unreasonables. Those old fogies of 
directors send someone here every few days or 

At this heretical description of the executives 
of the reasonable world, Allan Mann stared. 
“Why shouldn’t they send them?” he demanded. 
“It’s only fair they should correct unreason¬ 
ables.” 

Her bright black eyes widened. “You don’t talk 
like an unreasonable,” she accused him. 

“I should hope not,” he returned. “I committed 
a breach of reason, but I realize it and I’m sorry 
I did.” 

“Oh,” she said, and seemed disappointed. 
“What’s your name? Mine’s Lita.” 

“Mine is Allan Mann. My serial number—” 

He stopped. 

A bird had called loudly back in the woods 
and the sound had seemed to recall something 
to the girl and bring fear back into her eyes. 

“We’d better get out of here,” she said quickly. 
“Hara will be along. He was chasing me.” 

“Chasing you?” Allan remembered with a cold 
feeling the guard’s warning. “Who is Hara?” 

“Hara’s boss of the island. He’s a lifer they 
just brought a few weeks ago but he’s beaten 
all the strongest men.” 

“You mean that they fight here to see who is 
to be the leader?” Allan asked incredulously. 

Lita nodded. 

“Of course they do. This isn’t back in civiliza¬ 
tion where the best mind ranks highest, you 
know. And Hara’s after me.” 

“He wants to kill you?” 

“Of course not! He wants me for his woman 
and I won’t consent. I never will, either.” The 
black eyes flashed. 

Allan Mann felt that he had strayed into some 
mystifying new world. “His woman?” he said 
with knitted brows. 

Lita nodded impatiently. “When people here 
mate there’s no Eugenic Board to assign them to 
each other, so they simply fight for mates. Hara 
has been after me and I won’t have him. He got 
angry today and said he’d make me, but I fled 
from the village. When he and some of the others 
started after me, I was—listen!” 

Lita stopped, and Allan, listening with her, 
heard from somewhere in the woods distant 
trampling and crashing, a hoarse voice calling 
and others answering. 

“They’re coming!” Lita cried. “Come on, 
quick!” 

“But they can’t—” Allan started to say, 
and then was cut off as he found himself running 
with the girl through the woods. 

Branches tore at his shorts and briars pricked 
his legs savagely as they forced their way 
through the brush. Lita led him inward toward 
the island’s center and Allan struggled to keep 
beside her. 


His muscles were in the pink of condition but 
he now found that running from danger through 
a forest was oddly different from running be¬ 
neath the sunlamps of one of the great city gym¬ 
nasiums. There was a tightness across his chest, 
a cold at his spine, as he heard the hoarse voices 
behind. 

Lita looked back, her face white through its 
brown. Allan Mann told himself that there was 
no reason why he should follow this girl into 
trouble. Before he could formulate the thought 
further they emerged into a small clearing just as 
from one side of it there crashed another man. 

A bull-like roar of triumph went up and Allan 
Mann saw that the man was a barrel-bodied, 
stocky individual with flaming red hair on his 
head and chest. His hard face lighted. He grasped 
Lita’s arm as the girl swiftly shrank back be¬ 
side Allan. 

“Hara!” she panted, trying in vain to break 
free. 

“Ran away, eh?” he said savagely and then his 
eyes took in Allan Mann. “And with this white¬ 
faced sheep! Well, we’ll see whether he’s good 
enough to take a girl away from Hara!” He 
scowled at Allen. “You’ve no spear or cluff 1 so 
we’ll make it fists!” 

Tossing his own club and spear to the ground, 
he advanced with balled hands. 

“What do you mean?” asked Allan dazedly. 

“Fight, of course!” bellowed Hara. “You want¬ 
ed this girl and you can fight me for her!” 

A LLAN MANN thought swiftly. Against this 
brutal fighter he would have small chance. 
Now, if ever, he must use the reason that is 
man’s advantage over the brute. 

“But I don’t want her!” he said. “I don’t want 
to fight for her!” 

Hara stopped in sheer surprise and Allan 
saw Lita’s dark eyes stare at him. “Don’t want 
to fight?” cried Hara. “Then run, rat!” And as 
he snarled that in contempt he turned to grasp 
the girl. 

As he turned Allan stooped swiftly, scooped 
up his heavy club and slammed it against the 
back of Hara’s neck. The red-head went down 
like a sack of meal. 

“Come on!” cried Allan tensely to Lita. “Be¬ 
fore he comes to we can get away—quick!” 

They rushed into the brush. Soon they heard 
the calling voices become suddenly noisy, then 
die away. They stopped, panting. 

“That was brain-work,” said Allan Mann 
exultantly. “He won’t come to for an hour.” 

Lita looked scornfully at him. “That wasn’t 
fair fighting,” she said. 

Allan Mann was aghast. “Fair fighting?” he 
repeated. “But surely when you wanted to get 
away from him, you didn’t expect me to fight 
with my fists!” 

“It wasn’t fair,” she repeated. “You hit him 
when he wasn’t looking and that’s cowardly.” 

If Allan Mann had not been super-civilized 
he would have sworn. 

“But what’s wrong about it?” he asked, be¬ 
wildered. “Surely it’s only reasonable for me to 
use cunning against his strength?” 

“We don’t care much on this island about be¬ 
ing reasonable—you ought to know that,” she 
told him. “We do believe in fighting fair.” 

“In that case you can get away from him the 
next time yourself,” he said furiously. “You un- 
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reasonables—” A thought struck him. “How did 
you come to be sent to this island anyway?” 

Lita smiled. “I’m a lifer. So are Hara and most 
of the others at the village.” 

“A lifer? What did you do to get a life-sentence 
in this horrible place?” 

“Well, six months ago the Eugenic Board in my 
city assigned me a mate. I refused to have him. 
The Board had me charged with breach of rea¬ 
son and when I persisted in my refusal, I was 
sentenced here for life.” 

“No wonder,” breathed Allan Mann. “To re¬ 
fuse the mate the Board assigned! I never heard 
of such a thing. Why did you do it?” 

“I didn’t like the way he looked at me,” said 
Lita, as though that explained everything. 

Allan Mann shook his head helplessly. He 
could not understand the thought-processes of 
these unreasonables. 

“We’d better get on into the island,” Lita was 
saying. “Hara will come to in a little while and 
he will be angry and will want to catch you.” 

At that thought Allan’s blood ran cold. He 
could picture the big Hara in bull-like rage. 
The thought of himself in the grip of those hairy 
hands was terrifying. He stood up with Lita and 
looked apprehensively around. 

“Which way?” he asked in a whisper. 

She nodded toward the island’s center. “The 
woods in there will be best. We’ll have to avoid 
the village.” 

They started through the woods. Lita went 
first, her spear ready at all times. Allan fol¬ 
lowed. After a few minutes he picked up a heavy 
section of hard wood that would make an effec¬ 
tive club at need. He held the weapon awkward¬ 
ly as they went on. 

They were penetrating into deeper woods, and 
it was all a strange world to Allan. He knew 
forests only as seen from a flier, green masses 
that lay between the great cities. Now he was 
down in one, part of it. The birds and insects, 
the small animals in the brush, all of these were 
new to him. More than once Lita had to cau¬ 
tion him as he made a noise in stepping on dry 
sticks. The girl went as quietly as a cat through 
the woods. 

They climbed a slope and went over its ridge. 
On the ridge Lita halted to point out to him the 
clearing at the island’s west end that held the 
village, a score or more of solid log cabins. Smoke 
curled from their chimneys and Allan Mann 
saw men standing about and children playing 
in the sunlight clearing. He was deeply inter¬ 
ested by this village. But Lita led him onward. 


T HE woods about them were now so dense 
that Allan felt more safe. He had acquired a 
certain confidence of step. Then he was sud¬ 
denly startled out of it. A rabbit dashed by un¬ 
der their feet, bolting for cover. Lita’s short spear 
flashed like a streak of light. The rabbit rolled 
over and over and then lay still. The girl ran 
and picked it up, turned and held up the furry 
thing with her face exultant. It would be their 
supper, she told him. Allan stared at her in¬ 
credulously. He felt as revolted by her act as 
his ancestors of generations before would have 
been by a murder. He tried not to show Lita 
how he regarded her. 

When they reached a tiny gully deep in the 
woods, Lita stopped. The sun was sinking and 


already darkness was invading the forest. They 
would spend the night there, Lita told him, and 
she began construction of two tiny branch- 
shelters. 

Under her orders Allan tore branches from the 
trees and stacked them. More than once she had 
to correct him and he felt ridiculously incom¬ 
petent. When they had finished, before them 
stood two fairly tight little huts. Allan, looking 
at these shelters that had been brought out of 
nothing, for the first time felt a certain respect 
for the girl. 

He watched her. Slowly with stone and steel 
she took from a pouch at her belt, she con¬ 
structed a fire. He found the business of elicit¬ 
ing and nursing the sparks intensely engrossing. 
Soon she had a tiny little blaze, too small to 
show smoke above the darkening woods or to be 
seen for far. 

She calmly cleaned the rabbit then. Allan 
watched her in entranced horror. When she had 
finished she began to roast it. 

She offered him a red bit on a stick, to roast 
for himself. “I can’t eat that!” he said sickly. 

Lita looked at him, then smiled. “I was the 
same way when I came to the island,” she said. 
“All of us are but we get to like it.” 

“Like eating the flesh of another living crea¬ 
ture?” Allen said. “I’ll never like that.” 

“You will when you’re hungry enough,” she 
said calmly, and went on roasting the rest of 
the rabbit. 

Allan, watching her eat the browned meat, 
became aware that he was already hungry. He 
had not eaten since that morning. 

He contrasted that morning meal in the Nutri¬ 
tion Dispensary, with its automatic service and 
mushy pre-digested foods, with this place. 

It was too dark for him to look for berries. He 
sat watching the girl eat. The smell of the 
scorched flesh, which at first he had found re¬ 
volting, did not now seem so bad. 

“Go ahead, eat it,” Lita told him, handing him 
one of the roasted bits. “No matter how bad it 
is, it’s only reasonable to eat anything that will 
keep you living, isn’t it?” 

Allan’s face cleared and he nodded. It cer¬ 
tainly was only reasonable to eat what was at 
hand in necessity. 

“I don’t think I can do it, though,” he said, 
eying the browned bit. 

He bit gingerly into it. At the thought that 
he had in his mouth the flesh of another once- 
living creature, his stomach almost revolted. But 
with an effort he swallowed the bit. 

It was hot and did not seem unpleasant. There 
were certain juices—quite unlike the foods of 
the Nutrition Dispensary, he thought. He reached 
doubtfully for another piece. 

From behind her lashes, with a secret smile, 
Lita watched him eat another piece and then 
another of the rabbit. His jaws ached with the 
unaccustomed labor of chewing but his stomach 
sent up messages of gladness. He did not stop 
until all of the rabbit was gone and then he 
went back to some of the bones he had already 
discarded and polished them off more thorough¬ 
ly- 

He looked up at last, greasy of hands, to meet 
Lita’s enigmatic expression. Allan flushed. 

“It was only reasonable to eat all of it, since it 
had to be eaten,” he defended himself. 
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“Did you like it?” she said. 

“What has liking got to do with the nutritive 
qualities of food?” he countered. 

Lita laughed. 

They put out the fire and retired to the two 
huts. Lita kept her spear but he retained his 
club. She showed him how to close up his hut 
once he was inside. 

For a time Allan Mann lay awake in the dark¬ 
ness on the branch-bed she had built. It was 
uncomfortable, he found. 

He could not but contrast it with his neat 
bed back in the dormitory that was his home in 
City 72. 

How long would it be before he was again in 
it, he wondered. How long— 

Allan sat up, rubbing his eyes, to find bright 
sunlight filtering through the interstices of his 
leafy shelter. He had slept on the branches after 
all, and soundly. Yet he felt stiff and sore as he 
got to his feet and went out. 

I T WAS still early morning though the sun¬ 
light was bright. The other hut was empty 
and Lita was not anywhere in sight. 

Allan felt a sudden sense of alarm. Had any¬ 
thing happened to Jis companion? 

He was about to risk calling aloud when 
bushes rustled behind him and as he spun about 
she emerged from them. Her hands were full of 
bright red little berries. 

“Breakfast,” she smiled at him. “It’s all there 

They ate them. “What are we going to do 
now?” asked Allan. 

Lita’s brows knit. “I don’t dare go back to 
the village yet. Hara might be there. Neither can 
you go now, after what you did.” 

“I don’t want to go there,” Allan protested 
quickly. He had no desire to face any more un- 
reasonables like the one he had met. 

“We’d better keep moving on into the island,” 
she said. “We can live for a while in the woods, 
anyway.” 

They started off, the girl with her spear and 
Allan bringing his rude club. 

The soreness and stiffness quickly left Allan’s 
muscles as they moved on. He found a certain 
pleasure in this tramp through the sun-dappled 
woods. 

They heard no sign of pursuit and relaxed 
their cautiousness a little. It was a mistake, as 
Allan Mann found out. 

Something struck him a numbing blow on the 
left arm and he turned to find two ragged men 
charging fiercely from a clump of brush. 

One of them had flung his club to stun Allan. 
The other now rushed forward with bludgeon 
upraised. There was no possible chance to flee 
or to use strategy. With the blind desperate 
terror of a cornered animal Allan Mann struck 
wildly out with his own club at the onrushing 
attacker. 

He knocked the club spinning from the other’s 
hand by his first wild blow. He heard Lita cry 
out, but he was now gone amuck with terror, 
was showering crazy blows upon his opponent. 
Then Allan became suddenly aware that the 
other was no longer standing before him but lay 
stunned at his feet. The second man was run¬ 
ning to pick up his club. 

Lita’s spear flashed at the running man and 


missed. But as the man bent for his weapon 
Allan swung his club in a mighty blow. 

It missed the stooping man by a foot. But 
Allan’s terrific swing seemed to unnerve him for 
he abandoned his weapon and took to his heels, 
running back into the woods. 

“Hara!” he yelled hoarsely as he ran. “Hara, 
here they are!” 

Lita sprang to the side of the panting Allan. 
“You’re not hurt?” she cried. “You beat them 
both. It was wonderful!” 

But Allan Mann’s sudden insanity had left 
him and he felt only terror. “He’ll bring Hara 
and the rest here!” he cried. “We’ve got to flee.” 

The girl picked up her spear and they hastened 
on into the forest. They heard other calling voices 
behind them now. 

“You needn’t be so afraid when you can fight 
like that!” Lita exclaimed as they hurried on, 
but Allan shook his head. 

“I didn’t know what I was doing! This terrible 
place with its fighting and turmoil and craziness 
—it’s even got me acting as unreasonably as the 
others. If I ever get away from here.” 

The calling voices were louder and closer 
behind them as the two ran on. There seemed 
a dozen or more pursuers. 

Allan thought he could distinguish the bull¬ 
like voice of Hara. At thought of that red-haired 
giant his body went taut 

He and the girl stumbled down still another 
wooded slope and emerged suddenly onto an 
open beach, the blue sea beyond. 

“They’ve driven us clear to the eastern end 
of the island’!’ Allan cried. “We can’t go any 
further and we can’t hope to slip back through 
them.” 

L ITA halted, seemed to make a sudden deci¬ 
sion. “Yes, you can get back through them,” 
she told him. “I’ll stay out here on the beach and 
they’ll rush out toward me when they see me. 
It’ll jive you a chance to get back through the 

“But I can’t go like that and leave you for 
Hara to capture,” said Allan in dismay. 

“Why not? It wouldn’t be reasonable for you 
to stay and meet Hara, would it? You know 
what he would do to you.” 

Allan shook his head. He was troubled. “No, 
that wouldn’t be reasonable for it wouldn’t do 
you any good. But even though it’s unreasonable 
I don’t like to go—” 

“Go and go quickly!” Lita urged, pushing him 
back toward the dense woods. “They’ll be here 
in a moment!” 

Allan Mann stepped reluctantly toward the 
woods, entered the concealing brush. He stopped, 
looked back io where Lita stood on the beach. 
He could now hear a tramping of brush as the 
pursuers approached. 

He felt somehow that there was a defect in his 
reasoning, something wrong. Yet search as he 
might he could find nothing unreasonable in his 
conduct. He had never seen this girl before the 
preceding day, she was a life-term unreasonable, 
and altogether it would be completely irrational 
for him to imperil himself further with the 
atavistic Hara for her sake. This was indis¬ 
putable. Yet— 

A big form crashed through the brush close 
beside the hiding Allan and a triumphant bellow 
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went up from Hara as he emerged onto the 
beach and saw Lita. Before she could turn, 
Hara had grasped her arm, tossed her spear aside. 
The next instant all of Allan’s faculty of reason 
was forgotten as with a crazy red tide of fury 
running through his veins he leapt out onto the 
beach. 

“Let her go!” he yelled and charged on Hara 
with up-lifted club. 

The red-haired giant spun about, released the 
girl. As Allan swung in a mad blow, he struck 
out with his own club, shattering Allan’s wea¬ 
pon with stunning force and knocking him back 
onto the sand. 

“So it’s you!” boomed Hara. He dropped his 
own club, clenched his huge fists. “All right, get 
up and take what’s coming to you this time.” 

Allan felt as though some resistless outside 
force was bringing him to his feet and hurling 
him toward Hara. 

He saw the hard, scowling face through a red 
mist and then it shifted and as his clenched hand 
suddenly hurt him he was aware that he had 
struck Hara a stinging blow in the face. 

Hara roared, swung furiously. Allan felt a 
dazing impact and then was aware that he was 
scrambling up again from the sand and that 
something warm was running over his cheek. 

He dodged in upon Hara and this time raised 
both clenched hands and hammered with them 
at the red-head’s face. 

Something hard hit his chest with stunning 
force, and the world, the beach, the blue sea 
and sky rocked wildly. 

His vision cleared momentarily and he saw 
Hara’s raging face and flailing fists, glimpsed be¬ 
yond him other ragged men who were yelling as 
they watched. Then again the feel of hot sand on 
his back made him aware that he was on the 
ground and made him struggle up and forward. 

He jabbed blindly with his fists into the red 
haze in which Hara’s face seemed dancing. There 
was something running in his eyes that kept him 
from seeing well but it seemed to him that Hara’s 
face was bloody. 

Something colliding with his head forced him 
to his knees but he swayed up and struck again 
with both fists. Now Hara’s eyes held astonish¬ 
ment as much as anger. He was backing away 
as Allan swung crazily. 

Allan felt his strength fast running away, 
hunched himself and then drove forward both 
fists waist-high with all the weight of his body 
behind them. He felt smashing blows on mouth 
and ear as he struck, but in the next instant 
heard a gasp and glimpsed Hara with face gray 
toppling over on his side. 

Then Allan was conscious of the bright sand 
of the beach running up to meet his face. There 
were men yelling and Lita crying something. 

He was aware of Lita’s arms supporting him, 
her hands wiping something from his face. Her 
hands— 

WMER hands became suddenly big and rough. 
R®- He opened his eyes and it was not Lita at 
all but a white-clad guard who stood over him. 

Allan stared beyond him and saw not beach 
and sea but the metal-walled interior of a small 
flier. He could see the back of a pilot sitting in 
the nose of the craft and could hear the roar of 
air outside. 


"Conscious at last, eh?” said the guard. "You’ve 
been out for a half-hour.” 

“But where—how?” Allan struggled to say. 

“You don’t remember?” the guard said. “I’m 
not surprised. You were just passing out when 
we got there. You see, your sentence on the 
island was only one day. We came to get you and 
found you’d apparently been having trouble with 
one of the other unreasonables, but we picked 
you up and started back. We’re almost back to 
City Seventy-two now.” 

Allan Mann sat up, utterly dismayed. “But 
Lita! Where’s Lita?” 

The guard stared. “You mean the girl unrea¬ 
sonable who was there? Why, she’s still there, of 
course. She’s a lifer. She made quite a fuss when 
we dropped down and got you.” 

“But I don’t want to leave Lita there!” cried 
Allan. “I tell you, I don’t want to leave her!” 

“Don’t want to leave her?” repeated the aston¬ 
ished guard. “Listen, you’re being unreasonable 
again. If you keep it up you’ll get another sen¬ 
tence to the island and it’ll be more than a day!” 

Allan looked keenly at him. “You mean that 
if I’m unreasonable enough they’d send me back 
to the island—for life?” 

“They sure would!” the guard declared. “You’re 
mighty lucky to get off with one day there this 


Alian Mann did not answer nor did he speak 
again until their destination was reached and he 
faced the Director once more. 

The Director looked at his bruised face and 
smiled. “Well, it seems that even one day on 
the island has taught you what it is to live with¬ 
out reason,” he said. 

“Yes, it’s taught me that,” Allan answered. 

“I am glad of it,” the Director told him. “You 
realize now that my only motive in sending you 
there was to cure you of unreasonable tenden- 


Allan nodded quietly. “It would be about the 
most unreasonable thing possible for me to re¬ 
sent your efforts to cure and help me, wouldn’t 
it?” 

The Director smiled complacently. “Yes, my 
boy, that would certainly be the height of un¬ 
reason.” 

“I thought it would,” said Allan Mann in the 
same quiet voice. 

His fist came back— 

The guards were wholly unsympathetic as 
their flier sped with Allan Mann for a second 
time toward the island. 

“It’s your own fault you got a life-sentence 
on the island,” the chief guard said. “Whoever 
heard of anyone doing such a crazy thing as 
knocking down a Director?” 

But Allan, unlistening, was gazing eagerly 
ahead. “There it is!” he bawled joyfully. “There’s 
the island!” 

“And you’re glad to get back?” The chief guard 
gave up in disgust. “Of all the unreasonables we 
ever carried, you’re the worst.” 

The flier sank down through the warm after¬ 
noon sunlight and poised again above the sandy 
beach. 


Allan leapt out and started up the beach. He 
did not hear what the guard shouted as the flier 
rose and departed. 

Nor did he look after it as it vanished this 
time. He pressed along the beach and then 


New Sickness and Accident Plan 
Pays $25 Weekly Benefits 


Costs Only $12 a Year—Down Payment $2.50— 
Hospital Benefit Included 


NEWARK, N. J.—The 58-year-old North 
American Accident Insurance Company of 
Chicago announces a new plan that pays $25 
a.week for 10 weeks for both stated accidents 
and sicknesses. Plus an additional $25 a week 
for 4 weeks for accidents requiring hospital 
confinement. Yet the total cost is only $12 a 
year. The purpose of this new Premier Limited 
Double Duty Policy is to bring sickness and 
accident protection within the reach of men 
and women who do not have large savings with 
which to meet sudden doctor or hospital bills, 
or lost income. 

This new plan also has a double-indemnity 
feature covering travel accidents. You receive 
$50 a week if disabled by an accident in a bus, 
taxicab, street car, train, etc., and $75 a week 
if the accident requires hospital confinement. 
There is another new special feature that pays 
up to $25 cash for doctor bills, even for a 
minor accident such as a cut finger. In case of 
death by a common accident, the policy pays 
one thousand dollars cash to your family. Two 
thousand dollars if caused by a travel accident. 

In addition, it covers many common sick¬ 
nesses such as pneumonia, cancer, appendici¬ 
tis, etc., paying the weekly benefits whether 
confined to home or hospital. 

The entire cost is only $12 a year, and that 
applies to men arid women between the ages 
of 15 and 64 inclusive. Between the ages of 
65 and 75 the cost is only $18 a year. Pro¬ 
tects you 24 hours a day. No reduction in ben¬ 
efits regardless of age. No medical examina¬ 
tion is required. 

Men and women who join the armed forces 
will receive the full benefits of this protection 
while in the United States. 


North American Accident Insurance Com¬ 
pany of Chicago is one of America’s great 
insurance companies, the largest and oldest 
exclusive health and accident insurance com¬ 
pany in this country. It has paid out over 
$35,000,000 to grateful policyholders when 
they needed help most. North American is 
under the supervision of the Insurance 
Departments of 47 states and District of 
Columbia. 

Men and women who would like full details 
about this new plan are urged to write a letter 
or postcard for a revealing booklet called 
“Cash or Sympathy.” This booklet is abso¬ 
lutely free. It will come by ordinary mail, 
without charge or obligation of any kind. No 
one will call to deliver it. We suggest you get 
a free copy by sending your name and address 
with postal zone number to Premier Policy 
Division, North American Accident Insurance 
Co., 830 Broad Street, Dept. 117, Newark 2, 
New Jersey. 


FREE BOOKLET 


North American Accident Insurance Co.. 

830 Broad St.. Dept. 117, Newark 2, N. J. 

Gentlemen: 

Please mail me a copy of your FREE booklet, 
“CASH OR SYMPATHY.” I understand there 
is no obligation whatever, and that no one will 
call on me to deliver this booklet. 

NAME ... 

ADDRESS.. 

CITY..ZONE NO.STATE. 














AMAZING NEW 

GOLD SEAL policy 

Provides all-around protection, 


ay. No waiting period. 

U NOT the uaual "limited" poUcy. 
NO jokers. NO tripk clauses. It's 
extra liberalI 


£ * 6000.00 
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»‘ 2400.00 
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»* 650.00 

for HOSPITAL EXPENSES i 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 

“ ' "Policy issued BY MAIL At big savings. Ages 15 to 

59. Actual policy sent for 10 DAYS' FREE EXAMQMU 
HON. Write for it today 
salesman will call. Use < 
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FREE 10-Day Inspection Coupon 


The SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

446F Service life Bldg. Omaha 2, Nebr. 

Without cost or obligation, tend your GOID SEAl tl-A-MONTH 
Policy lor JO DAYS’ FREE INSPECTION. 



M CHECKED IMA JIFfY 

|3 Sufferers from the torturing itch . 

m scabies, athlete’s foot, ”1 
stand other itch troubles 
J cooling, liquid D. D ~ 
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comforts even ’ 

35c trial bottle _ _ 

Ask your druggist today for D. 


_„ _ _ jiffy. A 

its merits or your money back. 

'—I.D.O. Prescription, j 


subscribers as soon as it is possible to book subscrip¬ 
tions from India again. Sincerely— Palmerston, Mus- 
soorie, V. P., India. 

Knowing how you fellows from Mussoorie are, 
Astrogator Gunn, it’s nice to know you’ve been 
shown—if only (what am I talking about 
“only!”) a copy of SS. We haven’t yet received 
the weekly paper, but are looking forward to a 
glimpse of it in the near future. Thanks for the 
kind words. 

PANDORA’S QUESTION BOX 

By Peggy MacIntyre 

Dear Sarge: I have been reading SS for quite 
a while, and there are some things that bother me in 
every issue, so I thought I’d ask about them. What 
are a pee-lot, a kiwi and an astrogator and what is the 
difference between them and how do you become one? 
What is Xeno and did you invent it or someone else? 
Who is Joe Kennedy? I’ve seen the works of his mis¬ 
guided pen in several stf mags, and I’d like to know 
what started him on that sort of thing. What is the 
Vulcan that has been mentioned is various stories? 
Is it an asteroid or just something made up? 

I like the mag itself a lot, especially the full-length 
novel and THE ETHER VIBRATES. SHADOW OVER 
MARS by Leigh Brackett was awfully good. Let’s have 
more of her. Hate to finish off with a gripe, but hon¬ 
estly, do we have to have such ghastly covers? Can’t 
we have something besides underclothed babes and 
horrible BEMs? I may write again, as I’ve more to 
pester you with, but that’s enough for now. Please 
answer my questions .—2416 Russell Avenue, South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

She has more, she says. Shades of the black 
nebulae, drag out another vat of Xeno, Wart- 
ears, that one’s empty and I’m a man in need! 
What has the Old Sarge done to deserve this? 
No, don’t tell me, I can’t take it. But let’s take 
the questions in order and toss them around 
the outer galaxy as best we can. 

Pee-lot, kiwi and astrogator—there’s a pretty 
trio. Peggy, a pee-lot is a variation on pilot, 
meaning, in this case, a space pilot. A kiwi is 
listed in the dictionary as a wingless bird from 
New Zealand known in more formal circles as 
the apteryx—here it carries roughly the conno¬ 
tation of bub. An astrogator is one who navi¬ 
gates by the stars. Actually, they all mean bub. 
Which should settle that, Kiwi MacIntyre. 

Next, Xeno. Your Sarge discovered the orig¬ 
inal Xeno vines on a satellite of Arcturus while 
on a pleasure jaunt some years back, has de¬ 
veloped its distillation to its present high peak 
in a variety of flavors—but with the same old 
wallop in all. Drop in when you come by some 
day. You’ll never be the same—it’s nectarean, 
divine—whoosh, it’s wonderful! 

Who is Joe Kennedy? Sorry, Peggy, that must 
be a grammatical error. You must mean Joe 
Kennedys, or Joes Kennedy or—oh, Pluto! Let 
the Kennedys answer in person. Why does any¬ 
body start this kind of stuff? 

Vulcan is a planet, supposed by famed French 
astronomer Le Verrier to exist between Mercury 
and the sun, thus accounting for certain unex¬ 
plained aberrations in Mercury’s orbit. It was 
named Vulcan after the Roman god of fire, and 
its existence is still hotly debated among astron¬ 
omers. 

As for our BEMs and babes, you may call ’em 
ghastly but there’s some as likes ’em! Including 
Ye Sarge. 

WELL! 

By C. R. McClellan 

Re: (winter STARTLING STORIES) C. Sterling 
Gleason’s THE RADIATION OF THE CHINESE VEGE- 
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through the woods towards the island’s western 
end. 

He came into the clearing where was the vil¬ 
lage of cabins. There were people in the clearing 
and one of them saw Allan Mann, ran toward 
him with a glad cry. It was a girl—it was Lita! 

They met and somehow Allan found it natural 
to be holding her in the curve of his arm as 
she clung to him. 

“They took you away this morning!” she was 
crying. “I thought you’d never come back.” 

“I’ve come back to stay,” Allan told her. “I’m 
a lifer now, too.” He said it almost proudly. 

“You a lifer?” Rapidly he told her what he 
had done. 

“I didn’t want to stay back there,” he said. “I 
like it better here.” 

“So you’re back, are you?” It was Hara’s bull- 
voice that sounded close beside them and Allan 
spun with a snarl on his lips. 

‘Bf»UT Hara was grinning across all his bat- 
tered face as he came forward and extended 
his hand to Allan. “I’m glad that you’re back. 
You’re the first man ever to knock me out and I 
like you.” 

Allan stared. “But you surely don’t like me be¬ 
cause I did that? It’s not reasonable.” 

A chorus of laughs from the men and women 
gathered around cut him short. “Remember that 
you’re living on the island of unreason, lad!” 
cried Hara. 


“But Lita?” exclaimed Allan. “You can’t have 
her!” 

“Calm yourself,” advised Hara with a grin. He 
beckoned and a pert blond girl came out of the 
others to him. “Look what was left by a flier 
while you were gone, and with a life-sentence, 
too. I forgot all about Lita when I saw her, didn’t 
I, darling?” 

“You’d better,” she advised him, and then 
smiled at Allan. “We’re getting married this eve¬ 
ning.” 

“Married?” he repeated, and Hara nodded and 
said: 

“Sure, by the old ceremonies like we use here. 
We’ve a preacher who was sent here because 
religion’s unreasonable, too, and he performs 
marriages.” 

Allan Mann turned to the girl in his arm, a 
great new idea dawning across his brain. “Then 
Lita, you and I—” 

That evening after the double marriage had 
been performed and those in the village were 
engaged in noisy and completely irrational 
merrymaking, Allan and Lita sat with Hara and 
his bride on a bluff at the island’s western end, 
looking toward the last glow of sunset’s red 
embers in the darkening sky. 

“Some day,” said Hara, “when there’s a lot 
more of us unreasonables we’ll go back there and 
take the world and make it all unreasonable and 
inefficient and human again.” 

“Some day!” Allan murmured. 


"Somebody Tried to Kill Me-, 
and He Didn't Look Human!” 

J OHN CARSTAIRS, the futureworld plant de¬ 
tective and his secretary Vera Dorn were up 
against the toughest problem of their lives when 
they tackled the mysterious case of the Plutonian 
moulage murder auras! 

The attempt on Carstairs’ life by the strange 
murder aura was only the beginning of a series of 
astonishing adventures that befell Carstairs when 
he became entangled in an enormous web of 
crime spun by an interplanetary criminal whose 
ingenuity and daring will surprise you! 

For a thrill-packed novel of the future we refer you to THE HOLLOW WORLD, 
by FRANK BELKNAP LONG—an amazing epic of the twenty-first century starring 
those old favorites, John Carstairs and Vera Dorn, in their newest and most fantastic 
roles. 

If you’ve met John Carstairs before, you’ll know what a grand novel you can expect— 
if not, be sure to make his acquaintance in THE HOLLOW WORLD! 

Coming in the Next Issue 








A HIS IS NO DREAMED-UP HEADLINE—no “tone 
poem” conceived on an inspired typewriter. It’s 
the way the army explains the command “Fix 
bayonets—charge!” Only the Infantry has it put 
to them in these words. As one doughboy said: 

“I’ll remember those eleven words the rest of 
my life.” 

Remember? How can he forget them? They 
describe the climax of the Infantryman’s assault 
—they describe the most cold-blooded action on 
a battlefield. Yet Infantry officers and men have 
advanced, countless times, to kill or be killed 
... at Saratoga ... at New Orleans ... the 


Argonne ... New Guinea ... Salerno. There’s 
no rescinding this order—no retreating—no 
nothing but plain killing. 

Right now, the men of the Infantry are ad¬ 
vancing—advancing to the order of “kill or be 
killed.” Remember this the next time you see 
a doughboy on furlough. Remember this the 
next time you almost forget to write that letter. 
Remember it till your dying day. You can’t pay 
the doughboy back-but at least you can be for¬ 
ever mindful of his role in this fight for free¬ 
dom. His last command may be to “Fix bayo¬ 
nets—charge!” 


"Keep your eye on the Infantry-THE DOUGHBOY DOES tW 





THE ETHER VIBRATES 

(Continued from page 6) 


Just thought that I would drop you a line, 1 


L ET’S shee, whash this one—hoho, not every¬ 
body hatesh Old Sarge. Get a load of it, 
Froggie, me beamish pterodactyl. Somebody 
lovsh ush. It looksh like—you read it, Froggie. 

IT CANT BE TRUE! THEY LIKE US! 

By First Lieutenant Richard H. Godfrey 

sr 

is t 

moi- 

However, keep u r — 0 -- 

of Eando Binder’s old stories lying c _ , 

in the near future? Hope so.—127th Atr Command 
Squadron, Lakeland, AAF, Florida. 

Thanks, fellows. Wart-ears, cut this helmet 
off my head. It’s getting too tight. Quick, you 
Mercurian snail, off with it. Ahhhhh! That’s bet¬ 
ter. You know the Sarge can’t take a pat on the 
back like that without suffering. 

Seriously, Kiwi Godfrey, I’m sorry to say that 
another look ahead in the visiscope fails to re¬ 
veal a Binder coming up for some time. But 
maybe you can survive on a diet of Clark Ash¬ 
ton Smith, Francis Flagg and Brett Sterling. 
Hope so, anyway. I’d hate to return your kind¬ 
ness with anything but the best. We can only 
keep trying. 

BRICK FROM A CHICK 

By Joan McKinney 

Dear Sarge: For five years I have been an avid 
reader of any and all science fiction or fantasy mags. 
And for five years I’ve wanted to air my opinions. Now 
at last I’m forced into action. 

I don’t mind the BEMs, I don’t mind the lurid covers 
and I even enjoy your sense of humor(?). But, Sarge, 
why do all the females on the cover have to be dressed 
in practically nothing while all the men look as if 
they’re dressed for an extended visit to the North Pole? 
Far be it from me to object to curvaceous cuties on the 
cover. I like ’em. But for Pete’s sake, either dress 
everyone or undress everyone—I don’t care which. 

All this is aside from the fact that the pair on the 
cover were dressed in space suits according to the 
story. Why not transparent space suits if you want to 
show the girl’s figure? Now that I've gotten rid of my 
pet peeve, I’ll go on to the stories. 

IRON MEN was swell, I really enjoyed every word 
of it. Naturally it rates first. THE COSMIC CHAIN 
fascinates me. Its main charm is in leaving so much 
unsaid. It’s something to speculate on in idle moments. 
SKYROVER was an interesting little story, amusingly 
told. Both of them rate high. DARK COMMAND was 
full of loopholes big enough to throw Mars through if 
anyone cared to go around throwing planets through 
things. As for the classic (?) the less said the better. 

Incidentally, an orchid to Leigh Brackett for her 
SHADOW OVER MARS in the Fall SS, and all her 
other stories too. She’s tops. 

The illustrations were okay, except how did that iron 
man get in at the voting on page 17? No one even 
knew they existed at that time. THE ETHER VI¬ 
BRATES was interesting as always. I still like your 
sense of humor for some unknown reason. But then 
my friends say my own humor is rather ghoulish, so 
that might explain it. Yours till the Xeno barrels run 
dry.— Route 1, Box 128, Mission, Texas. 

Let’s take this one in the order of its appear¬ 
ance, Joan. Is it possible that under all that ex¬ 


planatory watercress you are campaigning for 
bigger and barer pin-up boys on our covers? Is 
is possible, huh? Or is it a hangover from the 
Weismuller “Tarzan” days? Sit right down and 
psychoanalyze yourself and let us know the re¬ 
sults, if they’re not too terrible. We’re interested. 

Thanks for the critique, she-pee-lot, but let’s 
get down to the squawk on the Marchioni IRON 
MEN illustration on page 17—the figure that 
puzzles you is a perfectly ordinary poll watcher. 
You must have seen them around, or were you 
too young to vote last November? 

I’ve taken the snide (?) remarks anent my 
own sense of humor under advisement for the 
moment. Frogeyes, I’ll lay a Uranian talent to 
a Martian drachma this shiwi never ate a dish 
of ghoulish in her life—so how can she prate on 
about it? I ask you! 

THE KENNEDY KAUKUS 

By Joe Kennedy 

Sergeant, old top: At this very moment, the Ken¬ 
nedy Interstellar Expedition is making last-minute 
preparations for the take-off. The destination of our 
flight is the curious world known as STARTLING 
STORIES. The pilot motions us to our seats, warns us 
to fasten our safety-belts securely, for the take-off 
acceleration is usually great. 

All is ready. A dazzling flash of crimson flame, and 
the Kennedy Expedition is rocketing into outer space. 
We note with interest a passing flock Of comets. These 
are unofficially called revousus des jhanzinus. Trans¬ 
lated from the Martian, the expression means Fanzine 
Reviews. 

The fanzine reviews Impress us with their brilliance 
and quality. A big improvement over previous comet- 

e short interval necessary t 
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pee-lots wandering thru the hangar. Beyond doubt, 
the best of these are Benson Perry, Gene Hunter, 
George M. Frank, tho others, such as Austin Hamel 
and Joy Stillman also display their talents favorably. 

We stop a moment to thank one Sergeant Saturn for 
including the kind plugs for that sterling organization, 
the SISFA. Next we deck ourselves in tropTcal_c' 


_ _ _ deck ourselves in tropical cloth¬ 
ing, for the temperatures upon the planet STARTLING 
STORIES are prone to rise to heatful extremes. 

Descending into the underground rocket railroad, we 
zoom with incredible speed to that murky and mys¬ 
terious jungle—THE COVER! We find the cover a com¬ 
petent commercial job, of little literary merit. 

Then we don our flying belts and zip thru the dense 
atmosphere to the main city of the planet, IRON MEN 
by name. IRON MEN impresses us too as being con¬ 
structed with enormous skill and talent. We visit from 
curiosity another city, THE RADIATION OF THE 
CHINESE VEGETABLE. We deem the city a highly 
amusing place. Many hearty chuckles lodge among its 
streets and twisted byways (aside—very funny deliber¬ 
ate com. Let’s have more satire). 

The other cities seem partially rotted and termite- 
infested, so we postpone paying them visits. The art 
adorning them appears a trifle inferior. We trace our 
steps slowly homeward, reluctant to leave the charms 
and pleasures of STARTLING STORIES. As we once 
more enter our rocket-craft, the melodious singing of 
the treader birds reaches our weary ears. The birds 
are singing the fifth movement of the Xenoian Sym¬ 
phony, entitled, “Hit the Road, Bums.” Yerz:—84 Baker 
Avenue, Dover, New Jersey. 

What a travelogue, Wart-ears! What a trav¬ 
elogue. And where does Kennedy get those 
termites? Remind us to slit his gizzard with 
the bill of a Draconian needle-bird and put some 
fancy hemstitching into it. The next letter, 
Snaggie, old canal-digger from Mars. It’s from— 
[Turn page] 



no, it can’t be! Two Joe Kennedys at once on 
poor tired Terra? And why do they pick on 
us? Take that Xeno away! 

SEEING DOUBLE! 

By Joe Kennedy 

Dear Sarge: Break open another keg of Xeno, yep! 
There are two of us now to heckle your weary mind as 
you thumb through the missives of THE ETHER VI¬ 
BRATES. Of course, I don’t claim to be half as both¬ 
ersome as the other Joe Kennedy, but hope for the 

This is the first time I have ever written you, al¬ 
though I have been reading SS for over a year. I will 
rate stories by high school credits, Thirty-two credits 
are passing, over 32 graduates with honors, etc. 

1. IRON MEN by Noel Loomis, 35 credits. Mr. Loo¬ 
mis has really a masterpiece in my estimation. Please 
let us see more of him. 

2. RADIATION OF THE CHINESE VEGETABLE by 
C. Sterling Gleason, 32 1 / 2 credits. This story struck me 
as being rather humorous in spots. All of that trouble 

iU f DARK P COMV(AND by Frank Belknap Long, 32 
credits. Really very good. Suspense was carried very 
well in the thread of the story. 

SKYROVER by Leslie Northern and THE COSMIC 
CHAIN by Ford Smith flunked out in the first quarter. 
You must be needy for space-filler. Best letters were 
by the other Joe Kennedy, Chad Oliver, Gene Hunter 
and Austin Hamel. On the whole the winter issue was 
very good. Please kep it up .—Regis College, Denver 11, 
Colorado. 

Shades of schizophrenia! Two Joe Kennedys— 
take Kennedy Secundus up on his suggestion 
and roll out the Xeno. After this, we won’t stop. 
Maybe we can conjure up three Joe Kennedys 
or four or five—why, there’s no limit to it! Let’s 
— brrrrrp! Excuse it, please—let’s start a club, 
a Kennedizzy Klub, with only Kennedisiacs for 
members. And let them write letters only to 
fellow members. 

That will put an end to this monstrous peril 
and let ye Sarge swig on in something approach¬ 
ing his pristine serenity. Other suggestions are 
welcomed—but the problem is critical, urgent 
and imperative. Shades of Neptune! 

BENSON BLASTS BERGEY BEMS 

By Benson Perry 

Dear Sarge: Our opening comments will, of course, 
be concerned with the cover. This cover doesn’t fea¬ 
ture BEMs in the strict sense of the word, but I think 
a quotation from a FANCYCLOPEDIA would be in 

“BEMs—Bug-eyed monsters, symbolic of the early 
and Juvenile type of magazine s-f, which stirs up the 
emotions more than the intellect, and makes few con¬ 
cessions to plausibility.” 

This obviously applies to your mags and more to the 
covers than the stories. Possibly something can be done 
about the cover for next ish, could be???? 

And, of course, a few comments on said piece of art. 
In the story, it mentioned three space suits of which 
the man obviously has one (red and—oh, what’s the 
use!). It looks as if the girl was robbed. Take a look 
at the cover, Sarge, and tell me frankly what happens 
when she takes off her helmet. 

Be that as it may be, we now progress to the in¬ 
terior art. With the possible exception of the pic on 
96 (it shows an A-20 instead of the mentioned SB2U) 
all pics were by Marchioni!! To restore our badly 
shattered ganglia centers we daintily quaff a hogshead 


of Xeno. I didn’t think you were that hard up for art, 
Sarge. Dyktawo, I guess. 

I bought several back issues of SS recently and read 
CITY OF GLASS. IRON MEN is much better, but the 
scientific errors are paramount. Not only that, but 
there are a lot of them. If you were trying to get rid 
of money, why not bury it? 

A truly incredible error is Noel Loomis’ math. I" 
estimating the ir—- ™— ~ ' " .... 

times 10 to the ! 

to the 51st and ____ __ 

thirds of the mass of the Universe!!!! Come, come. Mr. 
Loomis, you don’t divide exponents, you subtract them. 
Thus the Universe has a mass about 100,000,000,000,000.- 
000 times G, not two-thirds. I think it is just as well. 
A mass two-thirds of the known universe would com¬ 
plicate matters too much. 

Another error many authors make is inventing anti- 
grav substance. They assume it is a force like light 
and magnetism and therefore shieldable. It isn’t. It is 
a motion along another dimension in a sense and caus¬ 
ing an effect to the Universe. Anti-grav material, if it 
shield some gravity in matter would simply cause the 
matter to disappear. 

DARK COMMAND. . . . ummmm. 

The Hall of Fame Classic was a humorous story that 
the thud and blunder boys will dislike. 

SKYROVER—see comment on DARK COMMAND. 

THE COSMIC CHAIN was an attempt at scope which 
might have succeeded had not the editors blue-penciled 
it so much. It ended abruptly like a cliff. 

Then comes THE ETHER VIBRATES. I don’t blame 
it. First was my letter. I still insist those BEMs a 
red, and that crack about tlie ’ ‘ ” 

red is about like calling Weinb_ 
initials spell RIP in Sanskrit. 

Incidentally, CYGNI, my fanzine, has been sent to 
you, and, folks, don’t believe what Sarge says about ft. 
He’s prejudiced because I don’t like the Bergey cov¬ 
ers. Hey! Am I being censored? 

If we get a good cover, I’ll send you one of my 
smiling, cheerful letters that will send you off to work 
with vigor and vim, and you can lay off the extract of 
Xeno for a full thirty seconds.— 68 Madbury Road, 
Durham, New Hampshire. 

Sorry, Kiwi Perry, but my diagnostician on 
Centauri says even a 15-second lay-off would 
be instantly fatal. D’you hear that, Frogeyes? 
And what makes you think even your most 
Pollyannaish letter could send me in any sense 
of the word? Furthermore, your grav, anti- 
grav or what have you has plenty of substance 
when thickened with Terrean flour and flavored 
with a bouillon cube or two and a dash of Wor¬ 
cestershire sauce. As for CYGNI and your 
Sarge’s opinions anent same, see the Fanzine 
Review in this issue. 

PASSAGE FROM INDIA 

By John Cunn 

Dear Sarge: A copy of STARTLING STORIES 
reached me safely a few days back, and I thoroughly 
enjoyed reading SS once again. With its long story and 
short features, it was always one of my favorites. 
Reading too, brought back a nostalgic breath of pre- 

I have a large number of American soldiers staying 
in my hotel, and at the moment all of them seem to 
enjoy the delights of Mussoorie, which of course is 
known throughout the length of India as "The Queen 
of the Hill Stations.” I have taken over the editorship 
of the local weekly paper and posted you a copy re¬ 
cently which I trust reached you safely. 

Knowing that your mags will keep up their present 
high standard, I hope to be one of the first regular 
[Turn to page 102] 
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Big CASH EARNINGS Besides! 

Write at once if yon want this fine tailored-W-me- 

suit for yourself. Tou can get it without payiaj 
cash, by simply taking a few orders from, friends 
and neighbors for Pioneer Tailoring. Also earn 
big cash income—up to $10.00. $12.00 in a day 
—because Pioneer’s amazingly low prices help 
you get orders easily. Scores of choice, rich, 
beautiful fabrics to choose from, expertly tat- 
lored-to-measure and GUARANTEED. Also 
complete line of ladies’ Tailored Suits. No ex¬ 
perience, no money needed. Be well-dressed by 
getting your own suit, and earn cash besides! 

FREE SAMPLES! «££S 

self—age, eto.—for W* complete FREE SAMPLES 
OUTF IT. ^ PERSONAL SUIT OEjFER.^and^ moggr^ 

TAtLOR?N^'ca? d f^ngfe»» e aiid U Tiiroop 0 St«.? N D E ept 
R-1277, Chicago 7, III. 
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gradually turn 

GRAY HAIR 

to your youthful hair color 

BEUTALURE 



■ — - —• v—„v„o6. That’s —u, ■M. ni. i u. W .,,1 

_ „ BEUTALURE. INC. 

14 Ashley PI., Dept. T-2, Wilmington, Delaware 

/STAMMER? 

■ This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 

m Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 

■ Bogue Unit Method for scientific 
• ■ correction of stammering and 
ll stuttering — successful for 44 
■ years. Free — no obligation. 

Benfamin N. Bogue, Dept. 4251, Circle 

Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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to take money!!! Boy, if that’s the world of the future, 
all I can say is, “Pass the time-mrchine!” 

What really held my interest was Planet G and the 
Iron Men and their way of life, along with the gravity 
element, nebulium. Incidentally it was recently an¬ 
nounced that the cause of nebu’ium lines in spectra 
was either iron or oxygen—I don’t remember which. 
However, that doesn’t detract from the story. Also of 
interest were the extended Periodic Table of the Ele¬ 
ments and the ideas about gravitation. 

The best of the short pieces was Northern’s clever 
SKYROVER. Then came COSMIC CHAIN, followed by 
DARK COMMAND. Last came the nauseating Hall of 
Fame selection. Hunter really has something in his 
suggestion that you ought to print novels and novelets 
in the Hall of Fame. Do it some time, even if it means 
the issue will consist only of the lead novel and the 
Hall of Fame yarn. 

For once Bergey did a good cover, the best since 
TWS for April, 1943. What a gal! But she looks as if 
she hadn’t any eyes. Marchioni for the whole ish. He’s 
improving a lot. What about Donnell for a cover? Huh? 

To Joy Stillman—if you’re looking for stf fans, 
there’s a fan club in N. Y. called the “Arisians.” I be¬ 
lieve Austin Hamel belongs, along with practically 
every NYC fan. Incidentally, I would like to get in 
touch with any New Orleans fans who read this. Just 
drop me a line. It’s darned lonesome, being the only 
known fan in a city of half a million. 

Y’know, Kennedy, one of these days, someone’s go¬ 
ing to think up an answer to one of your gags, and 
then, little man, what? Kee p it up though. You're one 
of the bright spots in TEV. 

Finally, a year and a half after its founding, the 
SISFA is mentioned some place outside of Black Star. 
As Kennedy says, if there are any fans in the audience 
interested in joining, especially those new to fandom, 
write to Eisner for information. The membership con¬ 
sists of myself, Kennedy, Hamel, Sehnert, Ackerman, 
Weinstein, Bone, Inman, Sykora, Maddox and about 
two dozen others. That’s all for now, BUT— I’ll be 
back!—1303 Mystery Street, New Orleans 19, Louisiana. 

Well, Kennedy got his this time, all right, 
Kiwi Greenleaf. The appearance of his double 
from nowhere is faintly and absurdly reminiscent 
of the so-called “mirror people” now infesting 
the comic strip Mandrake the Magician. How’s 
he going to laugh it off? In support of your 
SISFA drive, here’s Eisner’s address again— 
Henry Eisner Jr. 

13618 Cedar Grove 
Detroit 5, Michigan. 

Hope you make connections with the right 
kind of fen, pee-lot. 

STRICTLY OVERRIPE OLIVER 

By Chad Oliver 

Dear Sarge: Eternally following close behind the 
good ship STARTLING STORIES as she wends her 
merry way through the starways, comes the proverbial 
letter from the one-man Gallup Poll, like some lesser 
comet. There being no major cosmic disturbance of 
late, I’m back, for better or for worse. 

Noel Loomis is strictly on the beam with IRON MEN. 
It’s a good deal better than the excellent Brackettale 
last issue and, together, these two constitute the best 
two consecutive novels to appear in SS in a long time. 
Loomis brings back fond memories of the past, when 
there were so many stories that made you get up and 
cheer—and I’m really up cheering for tliis one! 

There were so many fine things about the story that 
it would be an impossible and futile task to point them 
all out. Suffice it to say that Loomis is henceforth go- 

’-1 welcome contributor indeed! 

illustrated by Marchioni, who was in his 

_The other stories too had the dubious honor 

of submitting to his artistry, and he fixed them all up 
’ ' od. While on artwork, the evil turns naturally 
Bergey did pretty well this trip. Nice 


inyo 


—but good. 

colors, nice robots, nice hero and nice heroine, I 
for the fishing boots. Not even a BEM to complain 
about. One question—what happens to the girl’s cos¬ 
tume when the helmet comes off? 

Returning to the fiction, C. Sterling Gleason’s pleas¬ 
ant satire THE RADIATION OF THE CHINESE VEGE¬ 
TABLE takes second place. It was no classic, but I’m 
glad I read it, so no kicks from here. Long’s DARK 
COMMAND was fair, as was Northern’s SKYROVER. 
THE COSMIC CHAIN by Ford Smith seemed to be 
working up to something big, but instead of the ex- 
















pected flash I got only 


Maybe I’m just 


dense. These stories which are too subtle to catch the 
drift of them, or are just nothing In subtle words 
annoy me. 

THE ETHER VIBRATES was interesting as usual, 
and the sketch on Noel Loomis was unusually good. 
I’m glad to see that CAPTAIN FUTURE, whom I had 
presumed to be on a bond-selling tour for the dura¬ 
tion, will have time for an occasional appearance in 
SS. I’m looking forward to RED SUN OF DANGER— 
wearing dark glasses, of course.—e/o Mrs. C. L. Cole¬ 
man, Crystal City, Texas. 

You must have fallen into a Xeno patch down 
there near the border, Kiwi Oliver, to come up 
with such a mellow review. It isn’t like you, and 
tequila never did that to man or beast. Better 
lay off the cannibas Indica and be your acidu¬ 
lous and tortuous self. Thanks, anyway, but 
kindness really kills us. You and Pee-lot Joan 
McKinney should get together across a Mer¬ 
curian table plant and have it out about THE 
COSMIC CHAIN. Your Sarge will sit this one 
out in a neutral comer and stick to Xeno. Snap 
it up, Snaggletooth, we’re running dry again! 

YAPPINGS FROM YEAGER 

By Albert Yeager, Jr. 

Dear Sarge: Picking up the winter ish of SS, the first 
thing which greets our weary eyes is the characteristic 
Bergey masterpiece (?), to wit—hero in bulky space 
suit with surprised look on his puss, heroine with space 
suit notably lacking and horrified look (for variety) 
and, last but not least, the terrible monsters. Animated 
cocktail shakers this time. Why can’t the poor hero 
ever take off that aforesaid bulky space suit and show 
his marvellous fizzekew (physique to you) too? 

Now, about the stories— 

IRON MEN—a good yam. Plot not original, but I 
liked it. A very neat job of explaining the presence of 
life on the super-heavy planet. 

DARK COMMAND—not worth mentioning. 

THE RADIATION OF THE CHINESE VEGETABLE— 
awful.'!! If you must print such tripe, don’t put it 
in the Hall of Fame. Save that for Weinbaum. 

SKYROVER—Hack. Such drama, such suspense. I 
was nearly halfway through it before I knew how it 
was going to end. 

THE COSMIC CHAIN—that’s all, brother. 

[Turn page ] 


America’s Best Dime’s Worth 
of Picture Entertainment 



Now on Sale at All Stands 



FOR THE 
OF LIFE 

TJ77HENCE came the knowledge that N 
” built the Pyramids? Where did 
the first builders in the Nile Valley acquire 
their astounding wisdom that started man 
on his upward climb? Did their knowledge 
come from a race now submerged beneath 
the sea? From what concealed source came 
the wisdom that produced such characters 
as AmenhotepIV, Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac 
Newton, and a host of others? 

Today it is known that they discovered 
and used certain Secret Methods for the 
development of their inner power of mind. 
They truly learned to master life. This 
secret art of living has been preserved and 
handed down throughout the ages and to¬ 
day is extended to those who dare use its 
profound principles to meet and solve the 
problems of life in these complex times. 

This Seated Book - FREE 

Has life brought you that personal satis¬ 
faction, the sense of achievement and 
happiness that you desire? If not, it is 
your duty to yourself to learn about this 
rational method of applying natural laws 
for the mastery of life. To the thoughtful 
person it is obvious that everyone cannot 
be entrusted with an intimate knowledge 
of the mysteries of life, for everyone is not 
capable of properly using it. But if you 
are one of those possessed of a true desire 
to forge ahead and wish to make use of 
the subtle influences of life, the Rosicru- 
cians (not a religious organization) will 
send you A Sealed Book of explanation 
without obligation. This Sealed Book tells 
how you, in the privacy of your own home, 
without interference with your personal 
affairs or manner of living, may 
receive these secret teachings. Not 
. weird or strange practices, but a 
l\ rational application of the basic 
3 laws of life. Obtain your com¬ 
plimentary copy by addressing 
► your inquiry to Scribe B.R.Z. 

‘ The ROSICRUCIANS 

; fAMORC) 

San Jose, California 








SCIENTIFIC CRIME DETECTION 

jpw «SH ft Is Easy to Learn! 

I will teach yon this fascinating 
science daring your spare time at 
home. It pays' to be an expert in 
Finger Printing. Firearms ldenti- 

trained hundreds of men and^ worn- 
identification bureaus throughout 
America. You, too. may quickly 
prepare yourself to become a well- 
paid valued officer of the law, often 
sharing in the generous rewards 
'■I pp mg m offered for wanted criminals. > 

F K E E 8 S3 PER CENT 

‘'BLUE BOOK of all Identification Bureaus In the 
OF CRIME” ates of I. A. J 's. A majority oFthese 
This book is full of exciting men are heads of Bureaus. Many of 


.Mail it today, book. Give ago. 

INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 

1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 7963, Chicago 40, III. 

"i nstTtut " of” "plied"science” """""""" 

1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 7963, Chicago 40 
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Relieved in S minutes or 
double your money back 

When excess stomach Sold causes painful, suffocating gas. sons 
stomach and heartburn, doctors usually prescribe the fastest-acting 
medicines known for symptomatic relief—medicines like those in 
Bell-ana Tablets. No laxative. Bell-ans brings comfort in a Jiffy 01 
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I was glad to leam that you are publishing RED SUN 
OF DANGER. Ever since CAPTAIN PHUTURE phold- 
ed, I have been looking forward to seeing him in SS as 
was promised.— 48 Mill Road, Durham, New Hampshire. 

You’re certainly phull of phun, Kiwi Yeager. 
Do I detect the longing of a Milquetoaste- 
muscleman to revel vicariously in an Atlas 
(Charles) ad in your plea to remove the space- 
draperies from our cover-boys? Or do you per¬ 
spire so easily you can’t bear the sight of a well- 
dressed man. Iph such is the case, take salt 
tablets. 

HO-HAMEL 

By Austin Hamel 

Dear Sergeant: As it is the annual custom for paving 
readers of SS to compile what they believe to b 

best stories of “-j- T 1 - 1 — —*-— 

to how I like 
of the year 11_ 

They are, beginning with the Winter ’44 SS and end¬ 
ing with the Fall ish, as follows: 

Novels —(Egad! This is nearly impossible. Almost all 
of them finished in a dead heat. But, here goes—) 

1. SHADOW OVER MARS—Brackett. 

2. Tie between STRANGERS ON THE HEIGHTS and 
THE GIANT ATOM by Wellman and Jameson respect¬ 
ably. 

4. THE GREAT EGO—Daniels. 

The four best short stories (not in order of pref¬ 
erence)— 

WANDERER OF TIME—Cross. 

MUSIC HATH CHARMS—Kuttner. 

SIDEREAL TIMEBOMB—Coblentz. 

THE INVISIBLE VANDALS—Stoddard. 

Hall of Fame Classics (in order of preference) — 

1. POINT OF VIEW—Weinbaum. 

2. THE LAST WOMAN—Gardner. 

3. BEYOND THE SINGING FLAME—C. A. Smith. 

4. THE DAY OF THE BEAST—Sharp. 

The best cover was on the winter issue, then the 
summer, with the other two in a messy fight for last. 
I believe the best illustration was in the spring issue. 
It’s that small Finlay tucked away on page 17 illustrat¬ 
ing Rodney St. George—a masterful interpretation. 

Donnell was the big surprise of 1944. 

To sum up, we find good novels, two of them straight 
fantasies, two science fiction, poor short stories, Hall 
of Fame selections good, excellent artwork on novels. 
Letter columns were interesting, but lacked fire. All 
in all, a good year, though you’ve seen better. 

I’m glad to see you picked THE ISLE OF UNREA¬ 
SON by Hamilton for the Hall of Fame. It Is a great 
work and will be appreciated by readers and fen alike. 

As to Carl H. Claudy, Jeek, see Benson Perry's 
CYGNI for an article by me all about that author. 
Also my own fanzine, STELLAR, which has a few 
comments on his work. And that, Sarge, covers that.— 
2090 East Tremont Avenue, New York 62, New York. 

The Sarge has nothing to say beyond what 
Hamel says above, except why be so rough on 
the SS short stories? Some of you lads should 
get a look at the efforts of “professional” fe- 
namateurs that cross his desk all too often. An 
issue full of them would put your old space-wolf 
out of business for keeps. Read almost any 
fanzine if you don’t believe it. Read CYGNI! 

Meanwhile, the Xeno will barely sustain us to 
the next filling station. So read hearty, me heart¬ 
less ones, and stack up a good load of vitriol for 
Ye Sarge to pick up on the radio-telepath in 
time for the next issue. With Carstairs’ plant 
foemen running amok, you’ll want to be on 
hand for the climax. Happy astrogation, Kiwis. 

—SERGEANT SATURN. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 

Wartime paper rationing makes it impossible 
to print enough copies of this magazine to meet 
the demand. To be sure of getting YOUR copy, 
place a standing order with your regular news¬ 
dealer. 



























Mystery Fans! 

Here’s Your Chance to Obtain 
World-Famous Best Sellers 

NOW ONLY 25c EACH AT ALL STANDS 



Send for These POPULAR LIBRARY Hits 

No. 42: MURDERED: ONE BY ONE, by Francis 
Beeding. An exciting Beeding baffler that rushes 
to a powerful, breath-taking climax. 

No. 41: THE SMILER WITH THE KNIFE, by 
Nicholas Blake. Nigel Strangeways and his cour¬ 
ageous wife battle a grim plot against England. 
No. 40: THE STARS SPELL DEATH, by Jona¬ 
than Stagge. A Dr. Westlake mystery of a horo¬ 
scope of doom. 

No. 39: IN THE BALANCE, by Patricia Went¬ 
worth. An exciting Miss Silver mystery. 

No. 38: THE DARK SHIPS, by Hulbert Footner. 
Four deserted vessels at Absalom’s Point become 
the center of an intense search for a killer! A 
mystery packed with suspense. 

No. 37: MOTHER FINDS A BODY, by Gypsy 
Rose Lee. Murder at a trailer camp. A fascinat¬ 
ing backstage view of burlesque plus an absorb¬ 
ing and entertaining mystery. 

No. 36: DEATH AND THE MAIDEN, by Q. Pat¬ 
rick. The violent death of Grace Hough brings 
chaos to the Wentworth College campus. 

No. 35: THE MYSTERY OF HUNTING’S END, 
by Mignon G. Eberhart. A dramatic crime novel 
featuring Nurse Sarah Keate. 

No. 34: MR. PINKERTON AT THE OLD 
by David Frome. Murder stalks 
this exciting mystery. 

No. 33: McKEE OF CENTRE STREET, by Helen 
Reilly. A dancer’s death plunges Inspector Mc¬ 
Kee ’ ’ “• 
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$100 Monthly for 
Sickness and Accidents 


Plus Hospital Benefits — Pays Up To 
$1,000 if Killed — Costs 3c a Day 


POLICY SENT FREE FOR INSPECTION 


REVIEW OF THE 
SCIENCE FICTION 
FAN PUBLICATIONS 

By 

SERGEANT SATURN 


A NEW sickness—accident—hospital policy 
that pays up to $100 a month for disability 
from sickness or accident—and hospital benefits 
in addition—pays your beneficiary up to 
$1,000 if you are killed—costs only 3 cents 
a day! 

And most important—It covers ALL acci¬ 
dents from the very first day ... ALL sickness 
from the very first day, except those specifically 
excluded in the policy. No waiting period of 7 
or 14 days, as so many policies require. 

It has other benefits—you will see them all 
for yourself when you send for a regular policy 
on FREE inspection without obligation. 


R EVENGE is sweet. Through many a 
tedious Plutonian equinox, your Sarge 
has been adding extra layers of xeno- 
reinforced blubber to his rhinoceros hide 
against the rocket blasts and ray-gun charges 
directed at the covers of SS. Be there a BEM, 
the anti-BEMsters scream. Be there no BEM, 
bug-eye adherents batter down the spaceship 
doors in solid phalanxes. The same goes for 



Postal now is offering this protection on a 
quarterly payment plan of only $2.85, or $10 
for a whole year’s protection. BUT SEND NO 
MONEY. Write for policy on free inspection. 
No agents will call—no medical examination. 
Write today—send full name, address, age, 
occupation, and name of beneficiary to Postal 
Life & Casualty Company, 3298 Postal Life 
Building, Kansas City 2, Mo. » 
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that delectable interplanetary item known 
as cheese-cake—but with compound interest. 

Now, with fanzines bursting forth into new 
life from every comer of the galactic uni¬ 
verse, the Sarge is grinding his axe and run¬ 
ning a calloused thumb along the blade edge. 
Hereafter, fanzines will be reviewed in this 
column on the general merit and originality 
of their outer skins. 

Carefully designed, printed and well made- 
up fan publications will rate a full notice, 
as will all new members of the ever-increas¬ 
ing tribe. The sloppy jobs will be relegated 
to the B pile for shorter mention, along with 
the newscards and the like. Any magazine 
can improve itself into the A class or be 
dropped to the B rating without notice. 

What with seven brand new fanzines on 
our televisor desk, including a something in 
Esperanto prepared by Morojo, there isn’t 
space to give all of them complete critical 
reviews. And is your Sarge loving this 
chance to bury a few hatchets—in the skulls 
of some of his erstwhile critics! 

ACOLYTE, 1104 South Georgia Street, Los An¬ 
geles 15, California. Editors, Francis T. Laney, 
Samuel D. Russell. Quarterly, 15c. Yearly 50c. 

Despite a rerun of the profile of H. P. Lovecraft by 
E. Hoffman Price from the last issue, Acky is still up 
close to the head of the list with a thirty-page book, 
exclusive of the excellent front cover by Alva Rogers. 
It contains a ghost story gabfest in fiction form by 
Anthony Boucher, a fantasy by Fritz Leiber, Jr., poetry 
by Shirley Chapper. Dorothy E. Jacobs and many others 
and a welter of departments and articles by the editors, 
H. C. Koenig, Clark Ashton Smith and the rest of the 
gang, even boasts a back cover advertisement by some 
Los Angeles stf book and pamphlet dealer. Good job. 
AD INFINITUM, 568 Audubon Avenue, New 
York 33, N. Y. Editor, Acorn Weinstein. Quar¬ 
terly, 10c. Yearly, 30c. 















New magazine. This sleazlly-printed job contains 
twenty-four pages of songs, dances and witty sayings 
(!) by the Greater New York mob—i.e. Harden, Ken¬ 
nedy, Miles and so on ad infinitum. Also Gray and 
James, non-New Yorkers. Most of the comedy falls as 
flat as a hoofer doing an Off-to-Buffalo on a banana 
peel. Will rate the B list next issue unless both ap¬ 
pearance and contents are perked up considerably. 

CHANTICLEER, 25 Poplar, Battle Creek, Michi¬ 
gan. Editor, Walt Liebscher. 15c per copy. 

. Let’s hope Liebscher can keep this one going at its 
present level. With the exception of a dire Tucker 
entry, it is just as distinguished, funny and interesting 
as Ad Inf is not. Pseudonymous Ogden Nashish verses 
by “Rooster” are hilarious, and the book reviews, 
headed by Willy Ley, the old rocket man, are solid and 
almost miraculously well-written for an amateur pub¬ 
lication. A swell job, Walt. 

CYGNI, 68 Madbury Road, Durham, New Hamp¬ 
shire. Editor, Benson Perry. Printed bi-month¬ 
ly. 10c per issue, 3 issues 25c, 7 issues 50c. 

Another first issue. Apparently brother Perry has 
assembled all of ye Sarge s regular hecklers, including 
Conrad Fisher, Ken Krueger, Joe Kennedy and A. 
Yeager, Jr. (how did he get in here?) for a clambake. 
Unfortunately, somebody seems to have left the clams 
in the sand. Editor Perry’s cover effort should give 
him a much finer, fuller, better-rounded appreciation 
of Earle Bergey’s efforts than he has heretofore dis¬ 
played. Slated for the B list unless it perks up. 

GUTETO. Published for FAPA by Morojo, PO 
Box 6475, Metro Station, Los Angeles 55, Cali¬ 
fornia. Price 10c. 

This neat little green-card eight-page folder is print¬ 
ed mostly in Esperanto—the title means “Droplet” in 
more familiar verbiage—and gives itself to listing fan¬ 
tasy printed in the international language. It looks like 
a triple cross between German, old Anglo Saxon and 
Spanish. An oddity. 

LETHE, 475-A Eagle Avenue, Alameda, Cali¬ 
fornia, Louis C. Smith, Jack Riggs and Larry 
Smith, editors. Price 10c. 

Apparently a successor to TELLUS, which failed to 
appear on the Sarge’s desk this time out. Its editors go 
in for elaborate color insets of very amateurish illus¬ 
trations behind a cover that would give a Belarski 
BEM the fantods. Inside copy, mostly half-cooked by 
the editors in poison, is only fair. 

LE ZOMBIE, PO Box 260, Bloomington, Illinois. 
Editors, Bob Tucker and E. E. Evans. Published 
quarterly. 10c per copy. 

Typical Tucker-Evans revue complete with an over¬ 
load of intended humor that could better have been 
left in blackout foim. Excellent fodder for those who 
enjoy such Tucker sophomorisms as the pseudonym 
“A. S. Quirrel.” 

L’lNCONNU, 581 Hughes, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Editor, Steve Roberts. No price. 

A new magazine with familiar faces leering out the 
editorial windows. Anderson, Gray and Sehnert play 
the major role in this alleged effort to bring a fanzine 
to the South. The bulk or the issue is occupied by a 
hangover-spy-fantasy something by Gray which had 

theSar-fal— '*•---- - 1 

lot bet 

NUZ FROM HOME, 1443 4th Avenue, South, 
Fargo, North Dakota. Editor, Walter Dunkel- 
berger. Monthly. Free to servicemen who write 

Mostly gags on the lusty side for the G.I. trade, but 
larded with fen news in the columns. This issue a bit 
thin, thanks to editorial sickness. A friendly service 
to servicemen that continues to rate a couple of pats 
on the back. 

SAPPHO, 1299 California Street, San Francisco 
9, California. Editor, Bill Watson. No price 
listed. 

Watson’s real talent with the lithographic crayon is 
[Turn page] 


BE PREPARED FOR 

SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


THIS HOSPITALIZATION PLAN 


PROTECTS YOU AND 
YOUR FAMILY 



FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT ^ 

Hospital Expanses paid, up to . . . $540.00 
(beginning with the first dap) 

FOR ACCIDENT 

Doctor Expense paid, up to . . . $135.00 
Loss of Wages reimbursed, up to. . $300.00 
Loss of Life by Accident .... $1000.00 
WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA BENEFITS 
Childbirth Expenses paid, up to . . . $60.00 

• It’s easy to run into debt when 
sickness or accident hit. Under the 
Family Mutual Plan, you’ll be able 
to pay your hospital bill. And in 
case of accident, your doctor ex¬ 
penses, and you’ll be reimbursed for 
loss of time from work. You can 
enter any hospital in the United 
States or Canada. In the hospital 
you may have the care of your 
family doctor. Simply present your 
Family Mutual card at the time of 
admittance. Benefits applying to 
children are 50% of those paid adults. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY . No Agent Will Bother You 


Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Wilmington 99, Del. l-TG 

Please send me, without obligation, complete 
information on your Economical Hospitali¬ 
zation Plan . 

NAME-- 









IF YOU GET UP NIGHTS 
YOU CAN’T* FEEL RIGHT 



Asthma Mucus 

Loosened First Day 



ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 



If Ruptured 
Try This Out 




















COSMIC DUST, 1207 East Henry Street, Savannah, 
Georgia. Editor, Walt Kessel. Probably the sloppiest 
fanzine in the field, with a conception of ye Sarge 
therein which adds neither to its neatness or beauty. 
Put on another rhinoceros hide, Frogeyes. 

FANEWSCARD DAILY, 1443 Fourth Avenue South, 
Fargo, North Dakota. Editors, Dunkelberger and Kay. 
2c per copy, 13 for 25c. The indefatigable Dunk and 
Kay have managed to make this weekly gossip card a 
daily without losing any meat. A major achievement, 
worthy of applause. 

FANTASY FICTION FIELD, 6401 24th Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. Editor, Julius Unger. Published 
weekly. 5c per copy, 6 for 25c. The best information 
and trading mart in the whole stf field. 

FANTASY NEWS. Box 7316 Baltimore 27, Maryland. 
Editor, Will Sykora. Rates, 3 issues 10c, 32 issues $1.00, 
no stamps. Published tri-weekly. All around fanzine 
published unpretentiously but effectively. 


er copy. Published r 
a bad mimeograph j( 


ly. Sophomoric si 

LUNA PONO, 413 East Park Avenue, Savannah, 
Georgia. Editor, Frederick E. Warth, Jr. 5c per copy. 
Published monthly. Lots of Joe Kennedy and others 
as well as some horrendous art work by the editor. 
Sloppy printing puts it in the B list. 

NEW CONCEPT, Route One, Carnation, Washington. 
Editor, Harry Loren Sinn. No price. Something new— 
a one-page (both sides used, of course) little gazette 
for stf fans. A good bet on either side. 

STELLAR, 2090 East Tremont Avenue, New York 62, 
New York. Editor, Austin Hamel. Published monthly. 
5c per copy, 6 for 25c. If New York City can’t dish 
up a better-groomed fanzine than this, it should hand 
the palm to Los Angeles and bow ungracefully out of 
the picture. Such slop! 
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Buy 

UNITED STATES 
WAB SAVINGS 
Bonds and Stamps 

Every Payday! 
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Get In at the Start—and Grow 

Plastics is a new industry which the nation’s war 
needs is forcing to quick maturity. Already Plas¬ 
tics are indispensable in practically every branch 
of the Service—Aircraft, Ordnance, Chemical, 
Marine, Signal Corps, etc. Opportunities ? Nearly 
everything, from homes to clothing, from gadgets 
to tools, will be affected by Plastics. 

Spare Time Training Now Ready 

The time to get started is now. You can prepare 
at home, in your spare time, to take your place 
in an infant industry that even now is leaping 
into prominence. A new, practical training plan 
is now ready to help you realize your ambitions 
and build your future security. Act now. Don’t 
delay. Mail this coupon today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL Dept. P353 
Drexcl at 58th St., Chicago 37. III. 

Bend me FREE information covering si 
subjects checked below. No obligation on 


rMir 


"W-l. 
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rention" tell h< 
our*ideas. Illu 
in^Bl'doTp'waahington 6, D. C. 


mm mmjmmmm study at home for personal success 

H ■HH and LARGER EARNINGS. 35 years expert in- 
El MHm struction—over 108.000 students enrolled. LL.B. 
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" AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
BBH ■ Dept 51-T. 646 N. Michigan Avo., Chicago II, III. 
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let Dr. R. Schiffnunn’l ASTHMADOR 

see how dependable it is-potency rigidly 
standardized through strict laboratory 
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ASTHMADOR in powder cigarette or pipe 

Cot ASTHMADOR todoyl 



)ks, slightly used. Sold, rented, 
changed. All subjects. Satls- 
"’laranteed. Cash paid 


Dept. 2-08' Chicago 4, II 




















Pays Hospital Bills 


for Whole F amily 

Costs 3c a Day for Adults 

Only V/iCaDayfor Children 

If. here! The new F.mily Hospital and Surgical Expense Policy 
you need and want! One policy insure, whole family—mother, 
father, children, anyone from 3 months to 65 years. No med. 



around almost as much as that Gray man) and others 
surrounded by art (?) work that keeps them ineligible 
for the A list. 


VISION, RRI Box 175, Toledo, Oregon. Editor, Rosco 
E. Wright. An intelligent and interesting job by tem¬ 
porary editor Harriet Hendrix and publisher Fred 
Baker (Wright is a seaman, second class, in the U. S. 
Navy at present), which would be well up in the A 
group but for some of the most horrendous printing 
and inchoate art work on record. Trim it up, kids. 
The job’s too good to remain in its present form. 


Also received were a will-trade list from 
Charles McNutt, 2721 16th Street, Everett, 
Washington, who seems to be in the market 
to buy, sell or swap anything in the stf- 
fantasy fields, and a fine letter from Will 
Sykora to Oscar Friend. 

The flood of fanzines has your Sarge in 
bloody if unbowed condition—and any crack 
about my knock knees will be suitably re¬ 
warded, Snaggletooth. So lock her up, and 
where awa-a-a-ay—until the next batch of 
fanzines gets too heavy to lug around with 
us against the de-gravity machines, and we 
have to come down and review some more. 
Make it soon, and see you on Deneb or Po¬ 
laris. 

—SERGEANT SATURN 


THE FUTUkEMEN 

(Concluded from page 89J 


He and Eek, apparently little the worse for 
wear, were curled up together in a comer— 


asieepi 

“The devil! They got over their scrapping 
and made friends again!” exclaimed Otho. 

“But which one of them was it that won?” 
asked Captain Future slyly. 

“Oog, of course—didn’t you see?” Otho coun¬ 
tered. 

“If you had decent eyes, you’d know it was 
Eek!” stormed Grag. 

They made attempts to start the scrap going 
again. But it was in vain. Oog and Eek were 
as good friends as ever, once more. They calmly 
refused to be incited to more battle. 

Who had been victor, Grag’s pet or Otho’s? 
No one would ever know. But the argument has 
gone on ever since. 
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STERLING INSURANCE CO. 

4696 Sterling Bldg., CHICAGO II, ILL. 

Send me your FREE INSPECTION Offer of L0W-CO8T 


Greatest Heroes in 

REAL LIFE 
COMICS 

Approved by Parents and Teachers 


112 


Now on Sale—10c Everywhere! 
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HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS . 7021 Sinn Monica Dili.. Hollywood 38. Calif. 

HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOsTBept. l£n 


Free for Asthma 
During Winter 

If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma whei 
it is cold and damp ; if raw. Wintry winds make you choki 
f each gasp for breath was the very last; if restful sleep 
mpossible because of the struggle to breathe; if you feel 
disease is Blowly wearing your life away, don’t fail to 
i at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of 
markable method. No matter where you live or whether 
have any faith in any remedy under the Sun. send for 
i free trial. If you have suffered for a lifetime and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; even if you 
are utterly discouraged, do not abandon hope but send 
today for this free trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 

FRONTIER ASTHMA CO. 


Protect Entire Family 
for $1 a Month 


Certificate Paying Benefits up to $1,000.00. PllPr 

Sent for FREE Inspection rKCk 

'. No medical examiaa- 
SEND NO MONEY— 
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Dept. I9-C5, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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YOU CAN’T LEARN GOOD ENGLISH 



by Magic! 

I. C. S. TRUE STORY 


Harry Kellar was one of the greatest illu¬ 
sionists the stage has known. Despite the 
skill at sleight-of-hand that won him recog¬ 
nition as “the magicians’ magician,” he was 
topped in public favor by a rival who had 
mastered Good English. 

Then a newspaper writer took Kellar to 
task for his ungrammatical speech. It wa^ 
an extremely sarcastic review, hut the sub¬ 
ject expressed no resentment. Instead, he 
wrote to the International Correspondence 
Schools for the assistance his magic couldn’t 
provide.* 


I. C. S. instruction proved to he the 
answer for Harry Kellar. It will do as much 
for you! Unless you are in the public eye, 
your grammatical slips aren’t being ridi¬ 
culed in print. In your own business or 
profession, however, they count against you 
just the same. 

[With few exceptions, mastery of Good 
English is essential to success in America 
today. This will he as true tomorrow. Learn 
from I. C. S. — not by magic hut by spare¬ 
time study of clear, helpful, authoritative 
texts. The coupon brings full information. 


Vaudeville: Its life and Times." by D 
i tv Whittlesey House) i I. C. S. record 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Air Conditioning uni 
Plumbing School* 

D Air Conditioning 

□ Heating □ Plumbing 

□ Refrigeration □ Steam Fitting 


mlstry Schools 

nistry. Analytical 


O Ship Drafting 

□ Ship fitting 

□ Shop Practice 

□ Steel Mill Worker* 

□ Tool Designing 
D Welding, Gas ai 


se be!ore which I have marked X; 


□ Telegraph Engineering 

□ Auto Technician □ Aviation □ Radio Operating n cftjHLet ter*Carrier 

S Dieeel-Electrio Q Radio Servicing D College Preparatory 

□ Dieeel Engines □ Gas Engines Railroad School □ Commercial 

-- - o Sfl 

□ Locomotive Fireman □ First Year College 

□ Railroad 0 ^- 10 - -- 


uS&SSS? 


ng School* □ Aeronautical Engineering 
□ Airplane Drafting 


□ Good English 



\Canadian residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canada, 

British residents send coupon to 1, C. S., 71 King sway, London, W. C. 2, England. 

4 DISCOUNT TO DISCHARGED VETERANS—SPECIAL TUITION RATES FOR MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 

































HOSPITAL and DOCTOR 
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